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Ir is the ordinance of heaven, that no man greatly distinguish- 
ed for his talents and virtues should die, without leaving an impor- 
tant legacy to the world—the legacy of his own character. ‘This 
is designed by Providence to be in the place of his living 
example and active efforts; to plead the cause of virtue af- 
ter the eloquent tongue has been palsied by death, and to stimu- 
late to noble enterprises on earth, when the spirit has entered on 
a higher sphere of action in heaven. Each generation therefore 
is bouad to preserve some substantial record of its truly illustrious 
men ;—such as while living have contributed most under God to 
form its character. Men of this stamp will indeed do much even 
without the aid of such a record, to guide the destinies of pos- 
terity ; because such is the power of great talents, and such the 
connection of moral actions with each other, that from the life of 
every man of distinguished greatness and excellence, there is a 
tide of influence sent forth which must force its way through eve- 
ry obstacle down the tract of coming ages. Still the interests of 
society demand, that these influences be widened and perpetu- 
ated, by the erection of permanent memorials of departed great- 
ness. If this is altogether neglected, or performed in a careless 
and cursory manner, aa it is entrusted to inadequate hands, or be- 
comes a monument of the partiality of human friendship rather 
than a faithful account of those qualities and actions which have 
really made up the character—great injustice is done both to the 
claims of the living and the dead. It is true indeed, that the char- 
acter of departed illustrious men may exert its full influence upon 
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those who have known them well, without any other record of it 
than that which is inscribed upon their memories and their hearts 3 
but with the mass of the world it is far otherwise; with them the 
want of some enduring and faithful delineation of what those men 
were, is the loss of all the good which might accrue to them from 
the contemplation of human intellect and virtue in some of their 
noblest forms. 

But while it is due alike to the memory of great and good men, 
and to the interests of posterity, that a faithful account of such 
characters should be preserved and transmitted, it is important 
that the proper time for performing this service should not be over- 
looked. A work of this kind may lose in a great degree its legiti- 
mate interest and effect by being “del: 1yed too long; for no record 
of departed excellence or greatness can come with much authori- 
ty, unless it embodys the personal recollections of the writer, or 
at least is formed of materials of undisputed authenticity. The 
proper time, as it seems to us, for erecting such a monument as 
we here contemplate to the illustrious dead, is, when they have 
been in the grave long enough to have their characters looked at 
with due impartiality , and yet not so long as to have thrown them 
in any degree into the mist of uncertainty. The biographer of 
such men is laboring for the world and for successive generations 5 
and he should have. every external facility, as well as every qual- 
ity of mind and heart, which his important office demands. 

‘The views which we have now expressed have led us deeply 
to regret, that down to this time there has appeared no adequate 
memorial of the illustrious man whose name stands at the head of 
this article. ‘The public indeed were encouraged to expect, soon 
after his death, that this task would speedily be undertaken ; and 
it was understood, to a limited extent at least, that the-services of 
a distinguished professor in one of our theological seminaries, 
long the intimate friend of Dr. Mason, and probably better quali- 
fied to do justice to his character than any other man, had been, 
or might be expected to be engaged for this purpose; but we re- 
gret to find that the volumes before us have appeared without 
any thing i in the form of a biographical netice. The re were in- 
deed two highly interesting sermons preached and published on 
occasion of his “deat! h, containing a brief outline of his life and 
character; but a volume would scarcely be adequate to do justice 
to such a man; and we cherish the hope thet some individual, 
who is competent to the task, will yet be found to satisfy the rea- 
sonable demands of the christian et by the production of a 
work, which shall carry down to distant generations the influence 
of one of the brightest characters of our age. 

But as a complete biography of Dr. Mason is still a desidera- 
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tum, we cannot feel willing, in bringing his writings before our 
readers, not to make use of such materials as lie within our reach, 
to present a brief sketch of his eventful life. We shall only 
glance at a few of the more prominent facts in his history, and 
the more striking features of his character, depending partly on 
our own personal knowledge, and partly deriving materials from 
other sources, particularly from the judicious and valuable dis- 
courses of Dr. McElroy and Dr. Snodgrass, to which we have 
already referred. 

Of Dr. Mason’s ancestry we know nothing, except that his fa- 
ther, Dr. John Mason, was a native of Scotland, and was held in 
high estimation as a learned, able, and devoted clergyman. The 
father came to this country in 1761, soon aiter being licensed to 
preach, and took the pastoral charge of the Scotch Presbyterian 
church in Cedar-Street, New-Y ork, where he continued to exer- 
cise the ministerial office with great fidelity and success, until his 
death in 1792. One of the noblest tributes which a son ever paid 
to the memory of a father, is to be found in the address which 
Dr. Mason (the son) delivered before the Presbytery relative to 
the resignation of his pastoral charge ;—a tribute which no one 
can read without feeling a sentiment * veneration for the parent, 
and of admiration for the intellectual greatness and the filial sensi- 
bilities of the son. 

Dr. Mason was born in the city of New-York, March 19th 
1770. His childhood is said to have been characterized by a free- 
dom from every thing vicious, an unusual sprightliness of temper, 
and a strong relish for study . It was obvious in the earliest devel- 
opment of his powers, that he possessed an intellect of no common 
order; and the rapid improvement and brilliant exhibitions of the 
boy gave no equivocal presage of the pre-eminent greatness of the 
man. His father, who was ‘distinguished for his classical attain- 
ments, mainly conducted his education up to the time of his ad- 
mission to college; and it was during this period that he laid the 
foundation of those habits of intellectual discipline, for which he was 
subsequently so much distinguished. In May 1789, he gradua- 

ted at Columbia college in his native city, at the age of a little 
more than nineteen. After having spoken of his diligent applica- 
tion, it is hardly necessary to say that with such powers as he pos- 
sessed, he held a distinguished rank in point of scholarship. His 
comprehensive and brilliant and versatile mind gave him the 
power of becoming pre-eminent in any department ‘of le: wning to 
which he applied himself; while he is said to have been ac- 
tually most distinguished for his classical attainments and his fa- 
miliarity with me iaphysical science. 

The foundation of Dr. Mason’s religious character seems to 
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have been laid at a very early period, in the blessing of God on 
a course of faithful parental efforts. His mind was imbued with 
a knowledge of the great truths of the gospel, as soon as its facul- 
ties were sufficiently developed to admit of comprehending them ; 
and ata very early period, it is not easy to say how early, these 
truths, through the influence of the Holy Spirit, seem to have be- 
come the commanding principles of his conduct. And here we 
cannct but remark in passing, that there seems at this day to be 
too little importance attached to a direct parental influence in se- 
curing the early sanctification of children. We are most cordial 
well-wishers to the cause of sabbath schools and bible classes, and 
to all other judicious means which the church has so successfully 
brought into operation, for the religious improvement of the young ; 
but we greatly fear, that in many instances this has been made 
an apology for relaxing parental vigilance ; and that thus the 
most important part of the education of children—that which has 
the most direct bearing upon their eternal destiny—passes out of 
the hands of those who are appointed by Providence to take the 
oversight of it, and is turned over almost exclusively to the teach- 
ers of sabbath schools. The legitimate design of sabbath schools, 
is not to supersede, but to assist parental effort; and every 
christian parent ought to regard himself as the responsible 
person in this great concern; and while he cheerfully and 
thankfully avails himself of all the aid he can command in 
training up his child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
he ought to expect the blessing chiefly in answer to his 
own prayers and his own faithful efforts. If there were at 
this day, under the advantages of sabbath schoo! instruction, 
more watchful restraint, more believing and earnest prayer, 
more looking and inquiring after the blessing on the part of chris- 
tian parents, we doubt not that there would be many more plants 
of righteousness to diffuse their fragrance through the garden of 
the Lord. 

But to return. ‘Though Dr. Mason’s conversion is not, so far 
as we can learn, dated to any precise period, yet he is said to 
have been the subject of deep religious impressions at the age of 
ten years. He once incidentally remarked concerning himself, 
that, at that early period, he used sometimes to go into the gar- 
ret, taking along with him Ralph Erskine’s work entitled “ Faith’s 
Plea upon God’s word,” and as he read it, to weep in view of 
his sins and humbly supplicate God’s mercy. At seventeen, 
his religious views and feelings were so matured and settled, that 
he made a public profession of religion, and was received to the 
communion of the church of which his father was pastor. 

From the time of his leaving college, and probably at an ear- 
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lier period, his views seem to have been directed towards the 
christian ministry. His course of preparation for the sacred office 
was begun and continued for a while under the direction of his 
venerable father ; and it was during this period, that he became 
so familiar with the original languages of the bible, especially the 
Greek ;—a circumstance which he afterwards turned to great ac- 
count, in his exposito~y labors. But after having passed a year 
under his father’s instruction, he crossed the ocean in 1791, with 
a view to complete his theological course in the university of 
Edinburgh. Here he was honored with the respect and friend- 
ship of many distinguished men, among whom were Dr. Hunter 
and Dr. Erskine, who rendered him marked attentions and con- 
tinued his cordial friends through life. Here also, he became as- 
sociated as a student, with several individuals with whom he form- 
ed an enduring intimacy, and who have since risen to the highest 
respectability and usefulness. It was during his connection with 
the university, that his intellectual character seems to have been 
more fully brought out, in all its wonderful brilliancy, and strength, 
and originality ; and though he was constantly brought in contact 
with vigorous and noble minds, his own intellectual efforts lost 
none of their lustre by being compared with those of his most dis- 
tinguished associates. ‘There was a compre ‘+hensiveness of intel- 
lect, a lightning-like rapidity and energy of conception, a power 
of severe abstraction and rigid analysis, united with a glowing 
and commanding eloquence, which were witnessed with delight 
and astonishment, as well by his instructors as his fellow  stu- 
dents ; and which seemed to mark out before him, the brilliant 
path to which he was destined. While he was thus distinguished 
by his intellectual powers and efforis, every thing that he did, 
evinced a most cordial attachment to evangelical truth. He was 
extremely jealous of the least attempt to rob the Redeemer of his 
glory, or to substitute any thing else in place of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as all in all; and hence it is said of him, that on being 
called upon by his professor to comment on an exercise of one 
of his fellow students, which had exhibited much talent, but had 
been marked by a striking destitution of evangelical sentiment, he 
rose, and after having given full credit for the exhibition of taste 
and imagination and power of argument, added that “there was 
one thing wanting in the discourse—it needed to be baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, to entitle it to the name of a 
christian sermon.” 

One of the most important advantages which Dr. Mason seems 
to have derived from his connection with the university, was the 
admirable facility which he ae quire 'd at extemporancous speaking. 
He possessed an original talent for this in no common de- 
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gree ; and here he had an opportunity to cultivate it, which at that 
time he could scarcely have enjoyed in an equal degree, any 
where else. Connected with the university, there was a theo- 
logical society composed of students, which held its meetings 
every week, for the purpose of mutual improvement ; and the ex- 
ercises of this society, consisted to a considerable extent, in ex- 
temporaneous debate. In these exercises, Dr. Mason took a 
prominent part, and while he was always listened to with admi- 
ration of his superior powers, it was by this means no doubt, that 
those powers became developed and matured, and that be ulti- 
mately held a rank among the first extemporaneous preachers of 
the age. 

Towards the close of the year 1792, Dr. Mason’s course 
in the university was suddenly seat by his receiving the 
afflictive intelligence of the death of his father, and his bei ‘ing in- 
vited to take the pastoral charge of the church with which his 
father had been connected. “Considering that this was the 
church, in the bosom of which he had been born and educated, 
and that he was now but little more than twenty two years of age, 
this might have seemed at first view, a hazardous experiment ; 
but the knowledge which they had of his talents and piety, and 
their conviction that he was destined to eminent usefulness, led 
them unhesitatingly to direct tlieir eyes towards him as_ their 
spiritual guide. ‘lhe event proved, that their confidence was not 
misplace i. In compliance with their wishes, he returned imme- 
diately to this couniry, was licensed in November, 1792 3 and 
alter preaching for them a few months, was installed in April, 
1793, as their pastor. In this relation, he continued rising in 
re spectability and usefulness for seventeen years. It is probable 
that during this period, he realized the richest fruits of his min- 
istry. 

One important service which Dr. Mason rendered to the 
church, especially to the denomination with which he was con- 
nected, alittle before the close of the century, was the publica- 
tion of his ** Letters on frequent Communion.” Up to that pe- 
riod, it had been the practice of the Associate Reformed Church 
1 this country, to celebrate the communion but once, or at most, 
twice a year ; and to prece de it by a day of fasting, and follow it 
by a day of thanks: siv ing. ‘he Letters to which we Ries referred, 

ere addressed to the churches of that denomination, and were 
eed to bring them to a more frequent celebration of the or- 
dinance, and to lead them to view it more in its scriptural sim- 
plicity. ‘This pamphlet was extensiv ely circulated, and produced 
a powerful, and to a great extent, the desired eflcet; for it was 
followed onthe part of most of the churches by a gradual, and 
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ultimately, an almost entire relinquishment of the ancient prac- 
tice, and by the practical adoption of the views which the Letters 
were designed to recommend. While referring to this pamphlet, 
which is now republished in the author’s works, we cannot for- 
bear to say that it is characterized by uncommon strength of ar- 
gument, and a most comprehensive view of the whole matter to 
which it relates ; and we should hardly know where to direct our 
readers for a more edifying, quickening, elevating view of the 
general subject of the communion than its pages present, notwith- 
standing it was written for a speci ifie purpose. 

We may notice in this connection, though somewh: it out of the 
order of time, another publication of Dr. Mason’s at a later pe- 
riod in life, which was designed to take away the unnatural, and 
as we believe in common with him, unscriptural barriers, which 
certain denominations, of which his own was a signal exam- 
ple, had thrown around the table of the Lord. In this work he 
defends, with great learning and eloquence, the principle of catho- 
lic communion; and maintains that no charch has any seriptural 
ground for repulsing away fromthe Lord’s table, any who profess 
their faith in his doctrines, and give evidence of having been re- 
newed by his Spirit. ‘This was regarded by the denomination to 
which Dr. M. belonged, as a gross infringement on the establish- 
ed order of the church, and was met by many of them, as might 
have been expected, with that spirit of bold resistance, which is 
always sure to be the result of contravening any long established 
religious prejudice. But notwithstanding all this opposition, there 
was inthe book so much of reason and scripture, of life, and spirit, 
and strengih, that it awakened general attention, and ultimately, 
to a great extent, accomplished its design. Dr. M. had himself, 
during the early part of his ministry, doubtless from the influence 
of education, adopted the principle of exclusive communion ; but 
his soul was never made to be trammeled by the little peculiari- 
ties of sect 3 and when his attentio n was dire gis to the subject, 
he became satisfied that the exclusive principle was inconsistent 
with the whole genius of shade ieclee ; and that ee had a fair war- 
rant from the Master, for administering the communion to any who 
gave evidence of being his followers. — result of this effort in 
favor of open communion, was not merely an extensive change 
of practice on _ ermal in the denomination with which he was 
counected, but « neral impulse in favor of christian catholicism 
among different denominations 01 both sides of the Atlantic. The 
work has been printed and circulated extensively in Great Bri- 
tain, and has been regarded there as a most efficient auxiliary to 
the cause, which more than almost any other, awakene od the in- 
terest and drew out the matchless powers of Robert Hall. 
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As Dr. Mason had known by experience, the advantages of a 
thorough theological education, he was exceedingly desirous not 
only that the standard of qualification for the ministry in this coun- 
try should be elevated, but that young men destined to the sacred 
oflice, should enjoy better opportunities for theological improve- 
ment. ‘I’his led him about the beginning of the present century, 
to project the plan of a Theological Seminary, to be established 
by the authority, and subject to the direction, of the General Sy- 
nod of the Associate Reformed Church. This plan he succeeded 
in carrying into effect in 1801; and the resuit was, the establish- 
ment of the first theological institution in the United States. Of 
this institution, he was himself the very life and soul.; he was ap- 
pointed its first professor, and continued to discharge the duties 
of that responsible office, in connection with his various other of- 
ficial duties, through a succession of years, until, by the gradual 
decay of his constitution, he was admonished to retire. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this favorite object—the es- 
tablishment of a theological seminary,—Dr. Mason again visited 
Great Britain for the purpose of procuring a library. We do not 
know exactly how successful he was in the object of his mission, 
though we believe Providence smiled upon the enterprise ; but 
we do know that he left behind him an impression of his great- 
ness, which remains vivid on many minds to this day. Some of 
the most eminent clergymen and statesmen in England, rendered 
the highest possible tribute to his genius and eloquence 3 assigning 
him a rank among the very first preachers of the age. It was during 
this visit that he preached in Edinburgh, his famous sermon, en- 
titled ‘* Living faith ;’ and in London, his sermon before the 
London Missionary Society, entitled “* Messiah’s Throne ;” both 
of which were published, and are justly reckoned among the no- 
blest efforts of his mighty mind. ‘The London missionary ser- 
mons, have generally been preached by men of the first distine- 
tion, and have been published with few or no exceptions to the 
present time. We were looking them over not long since, as a 
matter of curiosity ; and though we found among them many of 
distinguished excellence, we found none, in our own estimation 
at least, superior in power of reasoning, or force of eloquence, to 
the one of which we have just spoken. Indeed we doubt whether 
any Missionary Society has ever listened to a discourse, which has 
thrown more of heavenly majesty and attraction around the cause 
of missions, or which has made infidelity both feel and look more 
contemptible. 

Jn the year 1806, his fertile and active mind projected the 
plan of the Christian’s Magazine ;-—a periodical which he con- 
ducted for several years, furnishing not a small part of the matter 
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which it contained from his own resources. In this work his ver- 
satile mind had full scope. ‘Though it partakes in no small 
degree of a polemical character, yet there are articles from 
his pen which show that he was equally at home in almost 
every species of composition, and almost every department of 
learning. Some of the controversial papers in this work we are 
glad to see republished in the volumes before us ; though we 
do not know a single article of his in any of the numbers of the 
Magazine, which we do not think well deserves to be transmitted 
to posterity. 

In 1810, owing to the small size of the building in which Dr. 
M. preached, as well as to various other circumstances, he formed 
the purpose of establishing a new congregation ; and in view of 
this, asked and obtained leave of the Presbytery to resign his 
pastoral charge. On this occasion, he delivered the speech to 
which we have before adverted, stating the grounds of his request, 
and urging it with a force of argument and eloquence which was 
perfectly irresistible. We know of nothing which bears more 
strikingly the impress of his original and mighty mind, than this 
address. It is hardly possible to read it without at one moment, 
smiling at some cutting sarcasm, and the next, melting at some 
expression of inimitable tenderness; here admiring some lofty 
fligit of imagination, and there yielding to an impression of grave 
solemnity ; and again shrinking back, as if about to be taken up 
in a whirlwind. We have heard more than one competent judge, 
who was present when this address was delivered, declare that it 
was the highest effort of eloquence to which they ever listened ; 
and that its effect upon the audience in gencral, was entirely over- 
powering. 

During the interval that elapsed between Dr. Mason’s resigna- 
tion of his pastoral charge, and the completion of the new church 
in Murray street, which was built entirely under his direction, the 
infant congregation to which he ministered, held their meetings 
for public worship in the presbyterian church in Cedar street ; 
and never, it is said, did his transcendent pulpit talents shine more 
brightly, than during this period. It was about this time that he 
preached and published his sermon on the death of that invaluable 
woman, Mrs. Grahame ;—a sermon in which the majesty of his 
intellect, and the tenderness and strength of his affections, are 
alike put in requisition to exhibit the claims of the gospel as a 
system of genuine consolation ; and which, we think, no chris- 
tian can read without having a more elevated and consoling 
view of the Resurrection and the Life. Mrs. Grahame had long 
been Dr. Mason’s ivtimate friend: he had been her adviser in 
difficulty, and her comforter in trouble, and was well acquainted 
Vou. IV. 45 
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with the numerous vicissitudes through which she had_ passed, 
and the marvelous fortitude and dignity with which she had sus- 
tained them. Hence no other man was probably so competent as 
he to delineate her character ; and in every part of the picture, we 
see the hand of the master and the heart of the friend. In the 
summer of 1812, the Murray Street church was reé ady for occupan- 
cy, and was henteterth the place of his stated ministrations, until 
his increasing infirmities obliged him finally to relinquish the ac- 
tive duties of the ministry. 

The duties of Dr. Mason as professor of theology, and as min- 
ister of a large congregation, in connection with the numerous de- 
mands which were made upon his time by other public engage- 
ments, and in the ordinary Intercourse of soc lety, were enough, 
and more than enough, even for his gigantic constitution s but in 
addition to this accumulation of labor, he accepted ” _ sum- 
mer of 1811, the office of provost of Columbia college. ‘This 
with him was much more than a mere nominal conce rn, for he 
was really the acting head of the institution; and by the splendor 
of his talents, and the energy of his efforts, he gave to ita character 
which it had never before possessed. ‘The amount of labor 
which he performed for several years, after accepting this ap- 
pointment, would seem scarcely eredible. During five days of 
each week, he was in the constant habit of attending to his classes 
in college, from twelve o’clock until half past one ; and to his theolo- 
gical studen ts, from two to half past three; besides devoting part 
of every Saturday to hearing and criticising their discourses. In 
addition to this, he made his preparation for two public services 
each sabbath ; and though his preaching, so far as language was 
concerned, w os to a great extent, extempor ancous, yet it was al- 
ways full of weighty i nstruction, and often the result of much in- 
tellectual labor. 

But Dr. Mason, during these years, was exhausting his strength 
more rapidly than either he or his hie nds imagined 5 for while 
he was seen moving maje stically forward under this mighty bur- 
den of responsibility and intellectual toil, in the enjoyment of vig- 
orous health, it seemed to be almost forgotten, that any shock could 
be severe enough to undermine his consti itution. But time soon 
put this delusion to flight. In 18!6, his health had become so far 
impaired by his excessive lala. that he found it necessary to re- 
sign the oflice he had assumed in connection with the college, and 
resolved to try the effect of a voyage to Europe. On the sab- 
bath previous to his departure, he addressed his people in an ap- 
propriate and excellent farewell discourse, from the passage — 
‘* Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 
The parting with his family on that occasion, is said to have been 
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touching beyond description. ‘The scene, as we have heard it de 
scribed, was one of the finest exemplifications of the tenderness of 
natural affection, and the sublimity of christian faith, of which 
we remember to have heard. 

At this time Dr. Mason visited the continent, and traveled ex- 
tensively in France, Italy and Switzerland. The } journey was a 
source of constant delight to him, not only as bringing relief 
from the cares under which his constitution had begun to sink, 
but as carry ing him into a field of most interesting eerie. 
His familiarity ‘with the classical as well as religious associations 
of the countries through which he traveled, and the interest 
and cordiality with which he was every where greeted by the 
wise and good, as one of the most distinguished characters of the 
age, gave him an advantage which few travelers in foreign coun- 
tries have ever enjoyed. His visit at Geneva, particularly, was 
one of great interest; for no man had more than he of the gen- 
uine spirit of the reformation, and noxe would tread on the dust of 
the reformers with deeper reverence. It was just at this period, 
that Dr. Malan was laboring in the conflict between evangelical 
truth, and Socinianism ; and he has frequeutly, since abe :ndoning 
the errors in which he had been educated, expressed his deep 
sense of obligation for the timely aid which he received in his in- 
tercourse with Dr. Mason, at the critical moment when he was 
making up his religious opinions. We do net mean to intimate 
however, that the views which Dr. Mflalan now holds are all of 
them accordant with the views of his venerable friend and coun- 
selor; for it is well known pe while he maintains the fundamen- 
tal truths of the gospt 1, and gives satisfac tory ev idence of having 
reached a high state of sancti fic east th he has nevertheless run into 
some unhappy pec uliarities of doctrine, which, in connection with 
constitutional imprudence, have done much to impair his useful- 
ness. Dr. Mason was of use to him, chiefly in directing and sa- 
tisfying his inquiries, in respect to the great truths and principles of 
the gospel. 

From the continent Dr. Mason passed over to England, where 
he arrived just in season to attend the aaniversar of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society 5 an instt itlo n whic h justly regard- 
ed as one of the brightest ornaments of the British vig On 
this occasion he delivered an address, which did justice both to 
his powers aad to his feelings, and which was received with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. During this visit, 
he had an opporiunity to revive many of the friendships of porter 
days, and to hold deli littul communion with some of the purest 
and noblest spirits of the age. Among these (to say nothing of 
the living) was that incomparable man, Robert Hall, whose admi- 
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ration of Dr. Mason’s character was almost unbounded. We 
know that he has, at least once, rendered a testimony to his great- 
ness, which may reasonably be a matter of pride (if the word can 
ever be used in a good sense) to every American. 

In the autumn of 1817, Dr. Mason returned to this country, 
and met his congregation for the first time, apparently in a much 
improved state of health, on the 2d of November, the day after his 
arrival. On the evening of that day, he preached to an immense 
congregation, his first sermon, from the text—“ My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me and to finish his work ;” and we can 
truly say (for we happened to be present on the occasion) that we 
never heard him preach with equal force or effect. We regret to 
find that this sermon is not embodied in his published works ; and 
what is still worse, to know that no trace of it is believed to exist, 
except in the minds of those who listened to it. 

Dr. Mason now resumed his accustomed labors in connection 
with his pastoral charge, in the hope that his health was so far 
confirmed that he should be able to prosecute them without inter- 
ruption. But it was not long before the painful conviction was 
forced upon him, that his constitution had been effectually under- 
mined by the labors of preceding years, and that he bad nothing 
to expect but that his subsequent course must be one of gradual 
decline. Inthe summer and autumn of 1819, he experienced in 
two instances a slight paralytic affection, which however soon pass- 
ed off, though it was an admonition to him and his friends of an ad- 
vancing processof decay. After the second attack, he was induced 
by the advice of physicians and the importunity of friends, to sus- 
pend his public labors for six weeks ; but at the end of that pe- 
riod he resumed them, and continued thein without further inter- 
ruption until February 1820, when an afiecting and monitory inci- 
dent occured in his pulpit, which put the matter beyond all ques- 
tion that his work was drawing toaclose. During the week which 
preceded the sabbath on which this incident occurred, he had 
been remarked by his family, not only to have lost his accustomed 
cheerfulness, but to be in a state of great bodily depression. 
When the sabbath came, he went to the sanctuary as usual and 
commenced the service; but soon after having read the portion 
of scripture on which he intended to lecture, his recollection fail- 
ed, his mind became confused, and bursting into tears, he told the 
audience, that such was the infirmity which had been induced by 
disease, that he was unable to proceed ; upon which he imme- 
diately offered a short prayer, gave out three verses of the filty- 
sixth psalm, and dismissed the congregation. 

His people being now fully satisfied of his inability to sustain 
the burden of care and labor incident to his pastoral charge, and 
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yet willing, if possible, to retain him among them to enjoy the 
benefit of his counsels and the privilege of sympathising i in his sor- 
rows, and doing what they could to brighten the evening of his 
life, resolved, if possible, to procure an assistant minister. Re- 
peated attempts to effect this, however, proved unsuccessful; and 
meanwhile, Dr. Mason by an entire cessation from active labor, had 
gathered so much strength, that on the first sabbath of October, he 
again appeared in the pulpit. He commenced at this time an ex- 
position of the first epistle of Peter ; and it has been remarked by 
some who listened to him as far as he went, that though these lec- 
tures exhibted comparatively little of the fire of his genius, and 
of that impressive and overwhelming eloquence by which he had 
been so much distinguished in his earlier days, yet they breathed 
a spirit of more deep and earnest piety, and indicated a more 
single hearted devotedness to the cause of his master, than most 
of the discourses which had borne a deeper impress of his origin- 
al and powerful mind. But here again, his course was at no dis- 
tant period interrupted by continued and increasing infirmity, and 
on the 25th of October 1821, he finally resigned his pastoral 
charge. 

We cannot forbear to pause for a moment at this stage in the 
history of this great man, to note the melancholy fact, that the 
waning of his usefulness seems to have been prematurely brought 
about, by his assuming a greater amount of labor than his, or we 
may say, any other constitution could bear. White we honor the 
spirit of active zeal which prompted him to undertake so many ar- 
duous enterprises, we are constrained to say, that we think he 
mistook his duty ia attempiing to do so muc th. In the case of 
almost any other man than hiruself, there would Lave been an in- 
superable ‘objection to it, on the ground that it would be impossible, 
even for a limited period, to actin so many different sphe res, and 
to perform such an amount of labor ; but in his case the objection 
was, not that his powers were inadequate to it for a time, but that 
it must necessarily induce premature infirmity and decay. Much 
as Dr. M. accomplished for the church and ‘the world, by his la- 
bors, we verily believe he would have accomplished more, if he 
had not attempted to spread himself over so wide a field, or rath- 
er if he had not accumulated upon himself a burden Which no 
constitution on earth could sustain. 

If we do not greatly mistake, Dr. Mason’s experience furnishes 
a chapter of admonition, which ought to be read and pondered 
seriously by many of our clergymen at the present day. In this 
age of benevolent effort and of revivals of religion, the standard 
of ministerial labor has been greatly raised above what it was in 
former years; and he who brings with him to the sacred office in 
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these days, the spirit of a drone, cannot expect to be honored 
either of God or man. We rejoice that it is the order of the age, 
that ministers should be hard-working mens; and as a_ general 
rule, we do not believe that the amount of labor which they per- 
form transcends their real ability, or puts at hazard their health. 
But we are quite sure, that this remark has its exceptions; and if 
we mistake not, there is among many of our most devoted men, 
a seeming disposition to labor to the extent of their present abili- 
ty, without taking into view the more remote consequences. ‘Lhe 
true rule by which every man should regulate his conduct is, to 
turn his life and all his talents to the best account in be nefiting his 
fellow men and glorifying God. In order to accomplish this, 
it is necessary that his labors should be characterised by discre- 
tion and judgment ; and that the period of active exertion, should 
not be prematurely cut short. Sup pose then, that during a re- 
vival of religion, or some other season of uacommon effort, a minister 
in the fervor of his zeal, crowds into a given period twice the 
amount of labor which his constitution can bear 3 and suppose, 
that after the excitement by which he was sustained has passed 
by, he finds himself stnking into a state of settled lassitude and 
exhaustion, and possibly with the clements of some alarming and 
incurable disease, and that he is dos catirely taken off from his 
labors, perhaps for a longer time, than he had been engaged in 
them ; we ask, whether there ts not in all this, a manifest loss to 
the church? Would it not be betier, that a minister should take 
six months to do a six months work, than by crowding the whole 
into three, to render himself incapable of exertion during the three 
which should succeed? "The case becomes still worse, when it is 
remenuibered that in a multitude of instauces, these extraordinary 
efforts give a permanent shock to the constitution, and actually 
prepare the way for an early grave. We know how strong the 
temptation is, especially during a season of revival, for a devoted 
minister to go bey ond his strength; and it is always a soothing 
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considerati: mn tO his conscience, that he is doing the Lord’s work ; 
but whether in arevival or not, he is bound to remember that God 


requires him to use his powers in such a manner as to make the 
most of them; and that in order to do this, prudeace and dili- 
gence must be united. It is one eflect of the error of which we 
are speaking, that ministers at the present day, are oiten obliged 
to be absent for a long time together from their congregations, in 
order to restore themselves iat great exhaustion; and e very one 
knows, that this is a step always to be re gretied 5 and that it not 
unfrequently brings in its train, the most serious and lasting evils. 

Previous to the resignation of his pastoral charge, Dr. Ma- 
» Carlisle, to 
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the presidency of that institution ; and as he thought the labor in- 
cident to the station, would not be more than he could perform, 
and withal hoped, that the change of climate might be favorable 
to his health, he determined to acce;t the appointment. Ac- 
cordingly, he removed to Carlisle s! hortly after, and entered upon 
the duties of the office which he had ace epte 43 but even those 
duties he was soon convinced, required an amount of exertion 
to which his shattered constitution was entirely inadequate. Dur- 
ing his residence here, it ple ased God to try him with severe af- 
fliction, in the death, first, of a beloved daughter, and then of a 
promising son. On both occasions, he discovered the keenest 
sensibility ; and in the latter case, when the companions of the 
deceased youth had lifted the bier on which his remains were 
placed, the father, under the impulse of overwhelming emotion, 
is said to nave addressed them in this striking, but characteristic 
language—* ‘Tread lightly, young men, tre ad lightly, ye carry 
atemple of the Holy Ghost.” ‘This dispensation, while it ap- 
peared to be emine ntly s sanctified to the afflicted father, was also 
ace ompanie a by a blessing to the institution over which lee pre- 
sided; for it was the means under God, of awakening a general 
attention to the subject of religion among apr students, and as 
there is reason to believe, of bringing many of them to a cordial 
acceptance of the terms of the gospel. In this revival, Dr. M. 
was doubtless less active, than-he would have been in a more 
vigorous state of health ; but he is known to have been deeply in- 
terested in it, and to have regarded it as a genuine work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the autumn of 1824, Dr. Mason having resigned his office 
president of the college, returned to the city of New York, to ako 
the residue of his life among the friends, who had enjoyed the best 
opportunity to appreciate his talents and virtues. From this time, 
he relinquished the idea of atte opting any thing more as a public 
man; and determined to scek that state of quietude in the bo- 
som of an affectionate family, which his circumstances seemed 
loudly to demand. During a considerable part of the time, until 
within a short period before his death, notwithstanding it was 
manifest that there was a gradual decline, he enjoyed a comforta- 
ste state of bodily health, and was capable of a moderate degree 
of intellectual exertion. It was paintul to all who saw him, and 
had known him in better davs, to p ercelve how that mighty mind 
was verging back towards the imbec lity of childhood ; neverthe- 
less, up to the last day of his life, wee were e Hat of strength 
and majesty, amidst all his weakness. ‘There were times, even 
after his mind seemed little more than a wreck, when it would 
suddenly wake up from its habitual drowsiness, like a giant from 
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his slumbers, and soar away into the higher regions of thought, as 
if he was borne upward on the wings of an angel; and then per- 
haps ina single haif hour, there could scarcely be discerned a trace 
of intellectual existence. We have heard of instances, in which 
clergymen who visited him after this decay of his faculties, 
have started some query in respect to a difficult point in theology, 
or the meaning of some passage of scripture ; and his mind has 
instantly grasped the whole subject, and disentangled it from all 
difficulties, and thrown around it a flood of light, which could 
scarcely have emanated from any other intellect than his own. 
A striking instance of this momentary kindling of mind, happened 
to fall under our observation. Not long before his death, we had 
the melancholy pleasure to call upon him, charged with friendly 
salutations and messages from some of his friends in England. 
At first he seemed to hear without any interest, and said not a 
word to indicate that he had any recollection of the persons whose 
names were mentioned to him. At length, when an allusion was 
made to Rowland Hill, his faculties instantly brightened into 
exercise, and the image of his old friend, seemed for a moment 
to be distinctly before his mind: he then related a characteristic 
anecdote respecting him, with as much correctness, and interest, 
and eiflect, as he could have done at any period of his life ; and 
after remarking, that he was afraid to go to England again, be- 
cause he should be obliged to look for most of his friends in the 
burying ground, he relapsed i into the samme state of mind from 
which he had been roused, and apparently took no longer any In- 
ferest in the conversation. 

During this melancholy period of Dr. Mason’s life, he habitual- 
ly aite nded church, when his health would permit, and would 
sometimes remark upon the services with much taste and judg- 
ment, though always with kindness, and often with high approba- 
tion. Though his residence was remote from the place of wor- 
sbip, in whic +h he had formerly officiated, yet that was the place 
to wh ich his inclinations carried him; as he was surrounded there 
by his own people, and every thing was fitted to keep alive the 
mosi interesting associations. It is believed that he uniformly 
declined any part in the public services of the sanctuary after his 
return from Carlisle, with the single exception of administering 
baptism to a child of his successor ; and on that occasion, we have 
heard it said, that there was in the prayer which he offered, so 
much of his characteristic appropriateness and originality, to re- 
mind the congregation of what he had been; and so much of un- 
accustomed hesita ancy and confusion of mind, toimpress them with 
the change he had experienced ; that many of them were affected 
to tears, while they listened to him with the utmost reverence and 
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affection. We have understood that he uniformly conducted the 
family devotions of his own house, up to the close of his life; and 
that his prayers on these occasions, were scarcely in any respect 
different from what they had formerly been, except that they were 
characterized by more of the tenderness, and spirituality, and 
depth of devotion. After having gradually sunk for several 
years under the power of disease, the hand of death was at length 
laid upon him, and he went calmly to his rest on the 26th of De- 
cember 1829, in the 60th year of his age. 

In the rapid outline which we have now given of Dr. Mason’s life, 
we have necessarily anticipated to some extent the more striking 
features of his character. But so reraarkable was he in the con- 
stitution and habits of his mind—in almost every thing indeed 
which entered into his character, that we should do little justice 
to our own convictions of what is due to his memory, as well as 
due to the world, if we should limit ourselves to the incidental 
hints which we have already thrown out. In contemplating such 
a life ashis, it is grateful to trace back the stream to the fountain ; 
to analize the character, and look at it in its original elements ; 
to inspect the whole mechanism of a mind which operated with 
such mighty power, and produced such wonderful results. 

The lineaments of Dr. Mason’s character, were strongly im- 
pressed on his majestic form, and noble countenance. In his per- 
son he was considerably above the medium size, and was formed 
in most perfect proportions. His movements, though somewhat 
rapid, were always majestic and graceful. ‘here was eloquence 
in his countenance even when his lips were sealed; something 
that told of burning thoughts, and lofty purposes, and left no one 
at his option whether or not to regard him with profound respect. 
It was a favorite kind of exercise with him to ride on horseback ; 
and such was the dignity of his person, and the perfection of his 
riding, that he rarely appeared in this way without being the ob- 
ject of marked attention. 

As was Dr. Mason’s person, so, we hardly need add, was his 
mind—well proportioned, bold, energetic. His faculties were all 
originally of the highest order, and each faculty had received an ap- 
propriate and thorough training. He was fitted alike for the lofty 
and the profound ; and was equally at home in the regions of phi- 
losophy, taste and imagination. He rarely, if ever, framed an ar- 
gument, but he seemed to be conducted by a broad and luminous 
path to an irresistible conclusion. He saw clearly the difficulties 
by which any subject was beset, and he knew well how to en- 
counter them; and sometimes before a single effort of his intel- 
lect, they would all vanish away. His mind was singularly inven- 
tive ; for he rarely touched the most common subject without 
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throwing around it an air of originality, which almost left those 
who listenedto him, to the momentary delusion, that he was con- 
ducting them into some field of intellectual light and beauiy, which 
the genius of man had never before explored. His imagination, 
though eminently sublime and vivid, was cotirely under the con- 
trol of his more sober powers. It would indeed sometimes 
stretch its wings and mount into the third heavens, and seem to 
burn with seraphic fire; or it would wander in ecstacy among 
scenes of natural grandeur and beauty on earth; or it would fly 
off on a visit of curiosity to worlds of whose existence the tele- 
scope alone has madea report. Amid the grander and the softer, 
the more awful and the more delightful scenes of creation, it was 
alike in its element; but in iis noblest excursions it was never wild 
or eccentric ; never cut loose from judgment, and always moved 
hand in hand with taste. Nor was he less distinguished for his 
common sense-—the ability to form a right estimate of men and 
things. He read human character as if by intuition; and no 
man could be long in his presence, but that he had taken the 
measure of his mind, and marked at least the prominent features 
of his character. 

Nor were his moral qualities less remarkable than his intellect- 
ual. ‘There was implanted ia his nature a strong sense of honor, 
which made it difficult for him to brook a mean action. While he 
was careful to treat his fellow men with strict propriety, as be- 
came the various relations he sustained to them, no one could ap- 

roach him with an indecorous familiarity, without being awed 
into respect by the majesty of his frown. He was as far as possi- 
ble from any thing like concealment or cunning; for though he 
was not without that prudence which is justified and demanded by 
the circumstances of society, yet he was pre-eminently an honest 
man, and always acted in full day light. He was distinguished al- 
so by native decision and intrepidity ; there was a moral heroism 
about him which belonged to his very nature, independent of the 
influence of christian principle; so that he never looked upon the 
face of man with fear, and never shrunk from any enterprise because 
it was great or difficult. Atthe same time he had little of that 
pride of opinion, that unyielding obstinacy, oftener the quality of 
little than of truly great minds, which leads an individual to shut 
his eyes upon the light that reveals to him his own errors ; or to 
persist in maintaining errors in the face of his own convictions. 
He would not, such a mind as his could not, lightly surrender its 
own opinions, because they were never formed inconsiderately ; but 
he would listen candidly to arguments by which any of his opinions 
were assailed, and if he could not sweep them away as a cobweb, 
he would subject them to patient investigation ; and if he was con- 
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vinced that he had been in an error, whether of faith or practice, 
he would acknowledge it with his characteristic magnanimity. 
He was generous perhaps to an extreme. ‘There was a chord in 
his heart which vibrated in a note of sympathy to every touch of 
woe ; and wherever he knew there was distress, his hand and 
heart were both open to administer relief. Never was he more 
in his appropriate sphere than while ministering consolation to the 
wretched ; and no man could be more welcome than he wherever 
ye was known, amidst scenes in which consolation was demand- 
ed. In a word, his “wr was the dwelling place of all that was 

varm and tender, and his approach to the disconsolate was al- 
ways the harbinger of sympathy and kindness. 

In the piety of Dr. Mason, if there was any one attribute more 
prominent than another, it was that his fe elings were eminently 
evangelical. it were impossible that such a mind as his should 
take any doctrine upon trust; and as all his religious convictions 
were built upon a thorough examination of the lively oracles, so 
lis pic ty was based entirely upon these convictions. Those great 
doctrines which relate to the character and work of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ and the agency of the Holy ing he held with a 
firmness which nothing could shake : and those doctrines emphat- 
ically constituted the spiritual nourishment of his soul. He dwelt 
upon them in public and in private, in a manner which showed 
that they were incorporated with all his habits of thought and 
feeling; and not unfrequently in conversation with his christian 
friends, his mind would kindle with transport at the mention of the 
peculiarities of the gospel, and would throw around these cardinal 
truths a blaze of illustration equally edifying and delightful. We 
remembe 4 to have heard the lamented Bruen, who was Dr. Ma- 
son’s particular friend and fellow traveler when he was last in Eu- 
rope, remark, that at a certain time they lodged together in the 
same room; and Mr. B. happening to be awake very early in the 
morning, heard Dir. Mason uttering himself in a low tone. He 
at first supposed that the Doctor was engaged in his morning de- 
votions ; but soon found that he was revolving a passage of scrip- 
ture in his sleep, and framing out of it a powerful and original ar- 
gument in favor of one of the great doctrines of the gospel. 
When the argument became perfectly clear to his own mind, he 
repeated it two or three times with an air of satisfaction and tri- 
umph3; as if it were some gain to the cause of the Master whom 
he loved and served. Mr. Bruen being exceedingly struck 
with the argument, ventured the next day to mention to the Doc- 
tor, how much he hi id instructed him the ni: eht before in his sleep ; 
and when he repeated to him the substance of the remarks, his 
reply was that the argument was conclusive, though he had never 
thought of it before. 
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Dr. Mason always manifested an uncommonly strong faith. 
He loved to contemplate God not merely as a Redeemer, but as 
a father and a keeper; and to lay hold with confidence, of the 
promises which he has made in these various relations. It was 
an exercise in which he peculiarly delighted to leave himself and 
all Ais interests, his friends and all their interests, the church and 
all its interests, in the hands of God; and this feeling of filial 
confidence more than almost any other, gave a complexion both 
to his conversation and his prayers. In that sublime and affect- 
ing scene to which we have already referred—the scene of sepa- 
ration from his friends previous to embarking for Europe —he in- 
vited his family, at the moment of his departure, to join with him in 
singing the hymn entitled, "The Lord will provide 3 ;? and in a 
scene still more afle cting —that of taking leave of his friends 
while he was on his way through the dark valley, he leaned with 
full confidence upon his Redeemer, and declared «din reference to 
the only refuge in such hour—* that is enough.’ 

It would naturally be expected that with so much buoyancy 
and strength of fee ling as Dr. Mason possessed, he would some- 
times find occasion to lament the temporary suspension of a full 
share of christian cireumspection and vigilance. Such we areas- 
sured was the fact. In the full tide of social feeling, and with 
his mind in contact with other minds of a kindred structure with his 
own, he did no doubt sometimes allow his native good humor to 
transcend the limits which his own enlightened judgment and 
conscience would have marked out. We have reason indeed to 
believe, that he regarded this as the besetting infirmity of his na- 
ture, and that it cost him a severer conflict | than any thing pe 
He has been known, in speaking of it to his particular friends, t 
manifest the deepest regret, and no doubt it often carried him 
penitence to the throne of the heavenly grace. 

We have been led to the conclusion, from all that we have 
known of Dr. Mason’s christian character, that his earlier and la- 
ter days were more strongly marked by an habitually devotional 
frame of feeling, than was the interve ning period in which he saw 
the zenith of bis fame. Besides the testimony which we have 
had from some of his friends, 1 in favor of the warmth and depth of 
his religious feelings in the early part of his ministerial life, we 
have seen some of his letters addressed at that period toa cles ed 
brother in the ministry, which breathe the most heavenly spirit, 
and were manifestly dictated by a heart full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost. Subsequent to this period, when he had assumed the 
duties and responsibilities of several important stations, and was 
obliged, to task himself to the utmost in order to discharge them, 
when he became to some extent enlisted in the political specula- 
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tions and enterprises of the day, and rose to a point of intellectual 
distinction which few men in any age have ever attained 3 then, 
there is reason to believe, was the winter season of his piety: 
though the priaciple was in his heart, yet its growth was no doubt 
in some degree impeded by the pec ulier circumstances in which 
he was plac ed, and especially by the homage, amounting almost to 
idolatry, which was every where paid to the grandeur of his intel- 
lect. But He who chastens those whom he loves, and who leads 
his people to glory through tribulation, was pleased, as the evening 
of life came on, to appoint to this great and good man a deeply 
afflicted lot. ‘The hand of God touched him at the very point from 
which his glory had chiefly radiated ; and he was forced by evi- 
dence which he could not resist, to the melancholy conviction, not 
only that his sun had passed its meridian and was declining into 
the western sky, but that there were painful indications that before 
it should yet sink beneath the horizon, it might be overshadowed 
with clouds and thick darkness. In addition to the shock given 
to his intellect, he was visited with severe domestic affliction, in 
the early removal of two beloved and promising children. Un- 
der this severe paternal discipline his christian character shone out 
with more than its former brightness ; he submissively and cheer- 
fully owned the hand of God in these afilictive dispensations ; 
and from this time onward he evinced a constantly increasing 
meetness for heaven. ‘There was a mellowness of christian feel- 
ing, an impressive sense of personal unworthiness, a disposition to 
refer every thing to the providence of God, a strong practical 
faith in the mediation of Christ, and a cheerful waiting for the 
final change, which put it beyond all doubt that his christian 
character had gained a maturity and elevation, rarely to be found in 
any other school than that of adversity. 

In the religious experience of Dr. Mason, to which we have just 
referred, we “find nothing like a departure from the common order 
of God’s providence tow rards his people. It is a rare case indeed, 
in which any of his children are suffered to pass through the world 
without a considerable amount of severe trial ; and if there had 
been nothing to cloud in any measure the brilliant path of Dr. M. 
toward the close of his life, we should almost have asked in view 
of his well nigh unexampled prosperity, what had become of the 
promise, ** He scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” It 
ought not to be accounted by the people of God a hardship, but 
a privilege to suffer; for in sowing in tears, they have a 
pledge of reaping in joy. Perhaps indeed, there is no species 
of prosperity, which is more likely to draw the soul from God, 
and which needs more to be visited with paternal rebuke, than 
that which arises from high intellectual distinction. ‘The man of 
lofty genius is not only in peculiar danger from the admiration of 
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others, but from the idolatry of his own heart; and if he isa 
christian, though his heav enly Father will keep him from falling, 
or will rec Ky im him from his w anderings, yet it will usually be by 
means of a severe discipline. How wise, how gracious is that 
Providence a sometimes associates eminent piety with illus- 
trious talents, and ke eps the latter from interfering with the for- 
mer, by the counteracting influence of affliction ! 

Dr. Mason was pre-eminently great in the pulpit. It was one 
of the most prominent characteristics of his preaching, as of his 
pie ty, that it was highly evangelical. ‘The great doctrine of sal- 

vation by a crucified Hedeemer, as it lay at the foundation of all 
his religious experience, and constituted in his view the very sub- 
stance and glory of the gospel, so it was the luminous center 
about which he delighted in his preaching, continually to revolve. 
Not that he confined himself to a single point of evangelical truth, 
however importa: u, for he proclaimed the whole counsel of God ; 
but the doctrine of Christ crucified, was in some way or other, 
first and Jast in his public ministrations; and every thing else sus- 

ained to this, the relation of a superstructure to its foundation. 
He inculcated indeed, with great zeal, the whole circle of moral 
virtues 3 but he took care to distinguish between the morality of the 
world wad the morality of the gospel ; and maintained that nothing 


deserved the name of evangelical virtue, which is not the fruit of 


living faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. At the same time, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that his discourses were eminently in- 
structive. ‘Though he rarely allowed himself in any thing like 
met: phy sical speculation i in the pulpit, and kept tbs d the limits 
of the bible and common sense, yet his preaching was far as pos- 
sible from mere declamation. ‘There were indeed strong, and 
glowing, and irresistible appeals to the heart; but these were al- 
ways based upon solid argument; and the seine why he often 
took the passions by storm, w as that he had previously en- 
trenched himself in the fortress of the understanding. No man 
could listen attentively to his preaching, without gaining more 
noble and enlarged views of the gospel; and no christian could 
sit under it, unless he was criminally listless, without having his 
devout affections quickened into more vigorous exercise, and be- 
coming better able to give a reason of the hope that is in him. 

We cannot forbear in this connexion, to express our apprehen- 
sion, that znstructive preaching, in some parts of our country at 
least, is too much undervalued ; and that there has been too 
much yielding to the popular taste on_ this subject on the part of 
ministers, if indeed they have not been chargeable in some degree, 
with originating it. With all that is bright “and promising in the 
character of the age, it cannot be denied that in many respects, 
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there is a superficiality about it, which needs to be corrected ; 
and if we do not greatly mistake, this evil exists in respect to the 
preaching of the age, as truly as any thing else. ‘The popular 
notion to some extent, seems to be, that men are to be converted 
by means of bold and stirring appeals, something that will strike 
irresistibly on the passions ; and some ministers seem to preach as 
though they believed, thatif they went beyond a few topics of ex- 
hortation, notwithstanding they might keep within the limits of the 
whole counsel of God, the *y had no right to hope for any success 
in their ministrations. We will not say, that there may not often 
be a greater apparent effect for the moment, more of a tumult 
among the passions, produced by fervid and impassioned exhor- 
tation, where the truth of God is to a great extent kept out of 
view, than where it is soberly and intelligently held up before the 
mind, in all its length and breadth ; but we do say, that we have 
tenfold more hope, that apparent conv« rsions will prove genuine 
in the latter case than in the former; and that christians will be 
proportionably more edified, and strengthened, and advanced in 
the divine life. We fully believe, that there is the most reason to 
look for a sound and healthful state of christian feeling, as wellas 
for genuine conversions among the impenitent, where divine truth 
is held up most clearly and constantly, and with the greatest sim- 
plicity before the understanding ; where ministers preach habitu- 
ally with the impression that God will honor his own word, and 
that men are sanctified by the truth. 

Dr. Mason’s preac hing, owing no doubt in a great degree to his 
natural turn of mind, was often controversial. Not that he was 
accustomed to attack in the pulpit, other denominations than his 
own, whom he regarded as holding the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel; but those who professedly rejected the gospel, or 
those who denied its essential doctrines, could not listen to him 
without thinking that his tender mercies were cruel. The infidel, 
the Socinian, the Universalist, found no favor in his eyes; and 
when he undertook to ex pose their errors, there was a power in 
his reasoning, a majesty in his rebuke, a severity in his sarcasm, 
which were fitted to awe them into dives ec, and to render them 
with some, the objects of pity, with others, of little less than con- 
tempt. We have known him sometimes, to hold up a flagrant 
errorist before his congregation, exposing the arrogance of bis 
pretensions on the one hand, and their de Peete littleness on 
the other, until itseemed as if the object of his attack was com- 
pletely swept away by his mighty arm. Whether this was, in all 
eases, the best way of accomplishing his purpose—whether there 
might not have been advantageously more thet was conciliatory, 
and less that was polemic in his preaching, mnay reasonably ad- 
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mit of question ; nevertheless it must be acknowledged, that in his 
boldest attacks upon error, he seemed to be influenced by an honest 
zeal for the glory of his Master, and a holy indignation against 
those who would either openly or secretly tarnish the luster of his 
Redeemer’s name, or diminish aught from the honors of his 
cross. 

It was impossible to listen to Dr. M’s preaching without feeling a 
great variety of emotions. At one time the mind would be chain- 
ed, and the reasoning powers tasked to the utmost, by some pro- 
cess of profound argumentation ; and for a moment, the delusion 
would almost be induced, that such an intellect was made for rea- 
soning and nothing else. At another, there would be a lightning- 
like impulse communicated by a sudden fiash of his imagination ; 
and his hearers would be carried by surprize into some new field 
of beauty, or else they would be awed by some scene of natural 
or moral grandeur, which combined the rapidity of the ca- 
taract and the terrors of the storm. Here there would be awful 
exhibitions of the law of God, and of the wrath of God in the 
wages of sin, and adeep and solemn communing of the soul with 
the realities of eternity ; and there the gospel would come out in 
its most attractive loveliness, and the cross would seem to be 
made visible to the eye of imagination and faith, and the heart 
would be dissolving, and the eye overflowing from the sublimity 
and pathos of his appeals. And then again, there would be a 
kind of involuntary sportiveness of fancy, an incomparable apt- 
ness of illustration, an air of biting sarcasm which bordered well 
nigh upon ridicule, which would for a moment cause a smile to 
play over the countenances of the most serious of his hearers. He 
was however, always dignified ; and no man sooner than he, would 
have shrunk from prostituting the pulpit to be an arena for vul- 
garity. 

If there ever was a man who could make use of the lighter 
emotions in the pulpit to advantage, that man we think was Dr. 
Mason. We have strong doubts however, whether even his 
preaching would not have been attended with better effect, if he 
had used this faculty, to say the least, more sparingly ; and we 
are quite sure, that much positive evil must result from attempts 
to perform feats of this kind, where there is no native adaptation 
to them. We have known instances in which a desire to say 
something bold and striking, has led men to an utter prostration 
of the dignity of the pulpit; and puerile and even vulgar anec-~ 
dotes have been repeated, which, while they have made a por- 
tion of the congregation laugh, have made a larger and better por- 
tion of them hold down their heads with regret and mortification. 
We do not at all object to great simplicity in preaching, or to the 
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occasional relation of an anecdote in the way of illustration ; but 
we maintain, that just so far as the pulpit becomes a theater for 
idle story telling, or coarse and vulgar sayings, It is perverted 
from its true design, and becomes an engine of evil, rather thar 
one of the most important means of good. We would say then, 
let the man who has even Dr. Mason’s talents of moving the light- 
er feelings of his audience, (if such a one can be found ,») use it 
but rarely and with great discretion ; and let others to whom God 
never gave this power, be contented to use only the powers they 
have, without forfeiting their dignity or impairing their usefulness, 
by an affected eccentricity. If we do not greatly mistake, there 
is danger to be apprehended on this subject, in connection with 
those gracious visitations of the Spirit which we enjoy in revivals 
of religion ;—danger that ministers and good ministers too, may 
suffer themselves in the excitement of the moment, to forget the 
dignity which belongs to the character of ambassadors of God, 
and say and do things which may bring a lasting reproach upon 
the ministry, and materially injure the cause which they wish to 
advance. 

Dr. Mason’s manner in the pulpit, strikingly embodied the pecu- 
liarities of his character. ‘There was every thing in it that was fit- 
ted to make a powerful impression. His noble form, his com- 
manding countenance, his expressive eye, his easy and graceful 
attitude, his majestic and flexible voice, gave him advantages for 
public speaking, which few men have ever enjoyed. He could 
be loud as the thunder, soft as the zephyr, rapid as the whirlwind. 
His reading of the scriptures was so perfect, that it answered well 
the purpose of acommentary 3 and no intelligent person could listen 
to him without gaining more correct and enlarged views of divine 
truth. Much of the power of his manner consisted in the expres- 
sion of his countenance. ‘The various emotions which were 
prompted by different parts of his discourse, were to be seen in his 
face, as if it were the very mind of his soul; and this was one 
grand secret of his, always enlisting the most profound attention. It 
is unfortunate that his sermons, with but few exceptions, were never 
written ; though there is no doubt that his extemporaneous delive- 
ry was highly favorable to immediate impression. There was a 
kindling of the spirit in his looks, a life and energy in his gesture, 
a perfection of nature in his intonations, which would have been 
incompatible with reading his discourses, or perhaps even deliver- 
ing them memoriter. It is one proof of this, that when he was 
obliged towards the close of his ministry, in consequence of his in- 
firmities, to take up the practice of reading, his preaching greatly 
diminished in interest, and that notwithstanding he delivered ser- 
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mons which were written iu the days of his greatest intellectual 
strength and activity. 

In “the capacity of a teacher of youth, Dr. Mason was scarcely 
less distinguished, than by his pulpit talents. His learning was 
extensive ‘and varied ; it was not limited to those branches which 
were more immediately connected with his profession, but embraced 
almost every department in the field of classical and general litera- 
ture. His knowledge of the Latin and Greck languages particu- 
larly, was critical and minute 3; so that he could bring out from 
the ancient classics, mony beauties which the greater part even 
of more thorough students, would overlook. He was also un- 
commonly familiar with the whole subject of Biblical Criticism ; 
for he had made it almost the study of his life, to ascertain the 
genuine meaning of God’s word, and had brought to this study, 
not only an inquisitive and investigating mind, but a rich amount 
of varied acquisition. With the ample stores of knowledge which 
he possessed, he had a wonderful facility at communication. In- 
stead of spreading his thoughts over an extensive surface, he 
brought every thing quickly to a point; and left an impression on 
the mind of the attentive student, so clear and strong, that it could 
not be easily effaced. It was a grand object with him, and one in 
which he admirably succeeded, to train his students to a habit of 
reflection ;—not merely to irapart knowledge, but to establish a 
conviction, that the great secret of intelle ctual i improvement lies in 
the power of independent thought, and to bring that power into ac- 
tive exercise. His instruction in the theological seminary, was 
founded almost exclusively upon the bible. He was accustomed to 
recommend to his students, a course of reading on the various sub- 
jects to which their attention was directed ; but he often cautioned 
them to beware of an improper reliance on "human authorities, and 
to let their conclusions be based ultimately on the Jaw and the tes- 
timony. His intercourse with the young gentlemen under his care, 
whether of the Academical or Theologic ‘al departments, was a de- 
lightful compound of dignity and familiarity ; ; and the consequence 
was, that he gained in an equal degree, their respect and affection. 
We have heard the testimony of many who enjoyed the privilege 
of his instructions, that he was in that department, a model of all 
that was condescending, and dignified, and paternal. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that Dr. Mason bore a most impor- 
tant part in the public concerns of the church. He was highly gift- 
ed with wisdom to plan, and with firmness and skill to execute. 
The theological seminary with which he was connected, owed not 
only the high distinction which it gained, but its very existence 
chiefly to his persevering efforts ; and when by reason of infirmity, 
he could no longer sustain its interests, it declined and finally be- 
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eame extinct. In a deliberative assembly, when some question of 
magnitude came up for discussion, he often appeared with un- 
equalled strength and majesty. [t wes sometimes true of him on 
such occasions, as he himself remarked of Hamilton, that “ he 
rose, and towered, and soared, surpassing himself as he surpass- 
ed others.” 

In all the private relations of life, Dr. Mason was most amiable 
and exemplary. As a son, a husband, a father, he always ap- 
peared with the utmost consistency, and dignity, and tenderness. 
His desire for the spiritual welfare and salvation of his children, 
seemed paramount to almost every other; and it pleased God in 
his gracious sovereignty and covenant faithfulness, that this desire 
should be granted ; for before the close of his life, each of his chil- 
dren had hopefully become a subject of renewing grace. As a 
friend, he was open, generous, and sincere ; and his attachments 
once formed, were strong and enduring. ‘Those who knew him 
best, bear the most decisive testimony to the strength and value of 
his friendship. Such were his powers of conversation, and such 
the exuberance of his good nature, that he was the life of every 
circle in which he moved. It is hardly necessary to add, that an 
acquaintance with him was exteusively sought, and that his dwel- 
ling was the seat of generous hospitality : 

It is much to be regretted, that Dr. Mason’s writings, though 
certainly an invaluable legacy to the world, should be comprised 
exclusively of his book on Catholic Communion, in four thin oc- 
tavo volumes ; and of the contents of these much the larger part, 
are a reprint of his former publications. He has indeed left enough 
to secure all the immortality which an author ean have on earth ; 
but we cannot but feel regret that so few comparatively of the 
thoughts of such a mind should have been preserved ; and we are 
quite sure that posterity will lament this the more, the more con- 
versant they are with his writings. ‘That he tasked his gigantic 
powers to the utmost, there can be no question ; but it may rea- 
sonably be doubted, whether if he had assumed less of public res- 
ponsibility and labor, and given himself more time to use his pen, 
he might not on the whole have served the church to better pur- 
pose ; for though his influence in that case might have been less 
perceptibly felt, while he was living, it might have acted upon a 
greater number of minds after he wasdead. As the mighty power 
of the press is now so well known, and so adequately appreciated, 
we cannot but think that there is a loud demand upon those who 
lave a talent for writing, to use it in the service of the church ; for 
if an individual writes a useful and popular book, even though it 
may not possess merit enough to secure ita transmission to posteri- 
ty, yet itmay be the means of affecting the moral destinies of ma- 
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ny to whom by his personal influence, he could never have access. 
We say then, let the press be kept constantly at work in behalf of 
the church ; and let those who have the ability to write, diligently 
improve the talent ; and if they should not be known to posterity, 
they may at least have the honor of serving their generation. 
Che writings of Dr. Mason, as appears from the title of his 
works, are chiefly Sermons and Essays; the former consisting 
partly of the occasional discourses which he published during his 
life, and partly of what were found in manuscript after his death ; 
the latter being a reprint of various articles which were originally 
published in the Christian’s Magazine. ‘Though the sermons are 
masterly, and bear the image of his own mind so distinctly, that 
none who have known him, can fail to recognize it, yet the impres- 
sion which is gained by reading them, bears no comparison with 
that which was made by the delivery ; for in addition to the fact, 
ihat his best thoughts are said to have been extemporaneous, even 
when he preached a sermon, the substance of which had been written, 
there ts an abruptness in his style, which, though it was admirably 
accommodated to his bold and exciting manner of delivery, is not : 
so well adapted to the calm perusal of the study. ‘T he sermon 
which probably procured him more reputation than any other in the 
delivery, was that originally published in the National Preacher, 
entitled The Gospel preac shed to the poor ;” and perhaps there is 
no other in the collection, which onthe whole, has equal claims to 
inerit; though it must be felt by all whoever listened to it from the 
pulpit, that it was incomparably more grand and overpowering, than 
as it appears from the press. We doubt whether there has ever 
been a sermon preached within the limits of the American church, 
which has swayed, and melted, and overwhelmed an audience 
more than this, or which has left a deeper impression of the dig- 
nity and excellence of the gospel. Most of the published essays 
are more or less of a controversial character ; tle most important 
of them are on “the church,” and on * episcopacy ;” the latter 
of which are regarded by Presbyterians and Congregationalists as 
perfectly triumphant on the points in dispute, between them and 
Episcopalians. We have no doubt that most of our readers will be 
disposed to find out more particularly the contents of these vol- 
umes for themselves. We are sure, that whoever takes them up, 
will find himself in communion with a mighty mind, and will often 
pause In admiration as he proceeds, and will not be disposed to 
quit the work until he has given it a thorough and diligent perusal. 
From the survey which we have now taken of the life, and char- 
acter, and writings of Dr. Mason, it were impossible to resist the 
conclusion that he was one of the master spirits of the age. It 
inay be said of him more emphatically than of almost any other 
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man, that his field was the world. Few men have had direct ac- 
cess to as many minds as he; but his hand was often felt where 
his footsteps and his voice were not heard. ‘There is indeed 
scarcely any department of knowledge or action in which he has 
not exerted an influence ; for though his direct influence has been 
chiefly in the line of bis own professio: 1, yet such a mind as his 
could not view with indifference any enterprise which had for its 
object the intellectual and moral elevation of his fellow men; and 
hence he was ready with his powerful aid, as often as any such ob- 
ject was proposed to him. While his influence has been so 
benignly and powerfully exerted not only in his own country but 
abroad, he has contributed pot a little to elevate the American 
character in view of other nations; for there are few men of any 
nation or age with whom he might not be advantageously brought 
into comparison. Our own mother country whom we have sometimes 
thought, (perhaps as a punishment for our mischief in other days) 
a little bac kward in allowing us all the merit which we might be dis- 
posed to claim, has nevertheless — awarded due honor to 
this Hlustrious man; and more than once have we heard him spo- 
ken of in British circles ; in a manner which was fitted, in our esti- 
mation at least, to heighten the privilege of being an American. 

As Dr. Mason’s name is intimately associated with the intellect- 
ual and moral character of our country, it will, as a matter of course, 
descend through all coming genet rationson the brightest page of her 
history. But what is still more important, his influence will be per- 
petuated with his name; and he will live not only in the habits of 
many who will come after him, but in the future destinies of the 
chureh. It is one of the most delightful reflections which a great 
and good man can enjoy, that his labors do not expend their influ- 
ence on the generation to which he belongs; and that, even though 
his influence should not be ac knowledged by succee ding genera- 
tions, it will be written of him in heaven, that he had contributed, 
under Cod, to form and elevate their character. 

Let it not be said, that owing to the exuberance and splendor of 
Dr. Mason’s powers, he cannot be properly held up as a model to 
those whose intellect is of a far less commanding character. 
Doubtless there are few who, with the most vigorous and perseve- 
ring efforts, could ever reach the eminence which he was permitted 
to attain; though there is as little doubt that there are many who 
content themselves to remain in the ranks of mediocrity, who with 
suitable exertion, might stand forth not only morally, but intellect- 
ually, as lights in the world. Most men are Jamentably ignorant of 
the extent of their own powers, because they have never brought 
them into vigorous action. No one can calculate the amount of 
vood which an individual of even common powers may accomplish 
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during an ordinary life, provided they are well directed and faith- 
fully improved. And let him who would do most and do best, be- 
ware that he fix his eye on no common model. Nothing is more 
sure than this to dwarf the mind, and give a commonplace, if nota 
sroveling character to its operations. He who has any model be- 
fore him, should be sure that it is an illustrious one; and so long as 
the power of intellectual effort is continued to him, he ought : not 
to be satisfied with any given amount either of acquisition or of use- 
fulness. Let an individual of ordinary powers posses. the single 
and elevated views, the strength of purpose and the persevering in- 
dustry of Dr. Mason, and we greatly mistake if he is not in the end 
surprised by his own attainments and efforts, and if the-world does 
not find occasion to record his name on the list of their benefactors. 
There is much in the present state of our country and of the 
world—much we may say in the character of the age, to stimulate 
to the highest efforts of intellect, and the most faithful improve- 
ment of all the powers which God has given us. No one can 
doubt that this is a critical era in our country’s history ; ; and that 
well directed efforts of mind are of immense moment in securing 
the privileges we have inherited from our fathers and transmitting 
them to poste rity. If we look abroad, we see an unwonted agita- 
tion among the nations »—portentous signs of revolution, which tell i in 
language of no equivocal iunport, that the social fabric is soon to be 
taken down, and built again upon some improve d model. ‘The ve- 
ry elements of society seem to be already ina commotion, waiting 
for some master spirit—some plastic hand to impress upon them 
the character of stability, and of political and moral reform. From 
these and other circumstances, it results, that the age has a peculiar- 
ly impressive character ; and of course, is highly susceptible of be- 
ing molded by influence. Let every man then feel that this m- 
portant characteristic of the times, brings upon him au increased 
responsibility to task himself to the utmost for the improvement of 
his own powers, and for the benefit of his fellow men. With the 
present generation more perhaps than any preceding one, may the 
political and moral destinies of the world be said to be entrusted. 
God grant that men of high and low degree may realize that they 
have a part to act in this eventful crisis of things ; and that that 
part is to do all that they ¢ can to render this an age of light and vir- 
tue and puriiy, that its spirit may be propagated to the joy and ben- 
efit of coming generations. 
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Ant. tl.—Morau Ineutuence or Manuractrures. 


Report of the Commitee on Manufactures. May 23d, 1832. 


Speech of the lton. Asher Robbins of Rhode Island in defense of the System for the 
Protection of dimerican Industry. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States. March 2d, 1832. 


Upon every consideration which we have been able to bestow 
on the condition, the spirit, and the expectations of the people of 
this country, it appears to us as settled, that they must have man- 
ufactures. A considerable portion of American capital, industry, 
and genius even now have no other profitable investment—can in- 
deed be etnployed in reference to no other object. Whether the 
protective system was originally wise or unwise, whether the tarif 
of duties on imports was right or wrong, the surplus population of 
the middle and northern states must have employment. As their 
agricultural products are excluded from almost every part of the 
world, they have no alternative except manufacturing pursuits, or 
want of occupation. ‘The mechanic arts in some form must be 
cultivated, or beggary will ensue. In this application of our re- 
sources and talents, we follow in the train of most other nations. 
The general pacification of Europe in 1815, has given this turn to 
human affairs. ‘lhe nations of the continent with the cessation of 
war lost their employment, and we lost much of ovrs through the 
same change. ‘They, therefore, turned their atteution with the ut- 
most ardor, to the mechanic arts. It is now no longer Great Brit- 
ain that manufactures for the world. She finds her competitors as 
to many articles, in every state on the continent. As a few out of 
a multitude of instances showing tlie progress of these pursuits, it 
may be mentioned, that the cotton manufactures of France and 
Belgium have increased ten fold in ten years. ‘The silk trade of 
the former country cannot have advanced ata much less rate. 
-lron and wollen manufactures have become a great object in Prus- 
sia, Germany, France and the Netherlands. Liege has already 
become the Birmingham of the Low Countries, as Ghent is their 
Manchester and Glasgow. Striking indications of genius and in- 
dustry are every where munificently’ encouraged, especially at St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Brussels, Paris, Munich, Stuttgard, and Vien- 
na. The yy amine people would be infatuated, a to provide 
themselves in like manner with employment; and profitable em- 
ployment. As things are now situated, we could not live with- 
out it. 

The prosperity of our manufactures, it is generally conceded, 
requires for a time, at least, the protection of the general govern- 
ment; and the power and right of the government, if it possesses 
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the ordinary attributes of sovereignty , to afford that protection, are 
incontestible. It is a measure of self-defense—an act of Justice 
towards our own citizens against the interference of other nations, 
to doubt which, is to doubt, whether as a nation, we can attain the 
ends of the social campact. As Mr. Robbins remarks in the 
speech whose title we have ae at the head of this article, 


“Tn acountry without manufactures, what man in the present state of the world, 
would embark and hazard his fortune ‘in the undert: iking to begin them egainst 
the equal competition of other countries, possessing every advant: ige over him, 
and ready and willing, and interested to crush the ‘attempt: > It would be folly te 
think of it, for it would be inevitable ruin. In what instance in moderu and re- 
cent times, I would ask, has any nation ever acquired manufacturing riches with- 
out a protecting policy ? Why the thing is impossible: in the nature of things it 
cunnot be.” 


While this is our own opinion in respect to governmental protec- 
tion, it is not our province or wish to enlarge upon the topic. We 
leave that task to others to whom it belongs, and who are able to do 
it justice. 

As to manufactures themselves, we are clear in the conviction, as 
belore intimated, that they are demanded by the common welfare 
of the country-——that with little qualification they may be said to be 
essential to national inde pendence e and security, and that they con- 
tribute to the wealth and comfort, and embellishment of the land, | in 
a degree which must be sought in vain from any other pursuit in 
their room. ‘This conviction is forced upon us by a consideration 
of the natural resources of the country—the amplitude of its do- 
main, its fertility, its natural treasures, and its means of artificial 
power by water and by steam. It is forced upon us by a single 
glance at the c capi abilities for production, in our large and rapidly 1 in- 
creasing population, at their enterprise, and the necessity of finding 
objects on which those capabilities and that enterprise may be ex- 
pended. With this consideration, we connect also the aptitude of 
our countrymen for the mechanic arts—their ingenuity and skill— 
and their success in the invention of labor-saving maenretty. We 
shall not easily forget the deep and almost melancholy interest, 
which we person: illy witnessed in an English manufac turer, who 
came to this country not long since, for the purpose of inspecting 
our rising arts, when, upon examining certain specimens of me- 
chanic invention introduc ed by the “clever yankees,” into a de- 
partment where his own exertions had been particularly bestowed, 
he declared that the American market was lost to him forever. 
We are confirmed also in the general conclusion which we have 
already drawn, by the expressed opinion of the s same authority, 
that the extensive introduction of manufacturing industry into this 
country must be e xpected, as a matter of course, though his inter- 

est, and perhaps his jadgment, led him to express his daubis, with 
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respect to any hastening or hot-bed process. We believe, how- 
ever, that the trial of sixteen years, which have elapse d since the 
system of protection was more effectually adopted, may authorize 
us to infer, that the object a not been prosecuted, \ without a due 
regard to the growing capacity and taste of the people, for this branch 
of ‘industry. Weare =i established in our impressions, by the 
ex ample of all other civilized and enlightened nations, and by the 
necessity hence imposed upon us of manuf: icturing for ourselves, 
if we would preserve an equality with them in the. refinements of 
life, and would not fall into a state of degrading and dangerous 
dependence. 

‘Were it our present design to treat the subject chiefly as a po- 
litical question, or one by which the pecuniary interest and temporal 
welfare of the nation are affected, we would dwell on such consid- 
erations as have been summarily presented above. But as this is 
not our design, we will add no more on the topic under this view 
of it, excent to introduce a paragraph from the speech of Mr. Rob- 
bins, in which he urges the princip le that the protec ting policy, to 
whatever extent it may be necessary to introduce it, should be ste adily 
pursued. "This thought he has illustrated with singular felicity, 
and we are gratified to adorn the pages of the Christian Spectator 
with a passage, in which, among other glowing re presentations, he 
describes Athenian arts and literature, in the very spirit of Athenian 
eloquence. 


No state, (lie says,) ever became great by its policy, but by a sieady and perse: 
vering pursuit of that policy ; and wonderful is the eflicac y of such steadiness and 
perseverance. IT beg leave to refer to a few instances. Great Britain owes her 
astonishing opulence and power to this steadiness of pursuit. It is now about 
two hundied years, since she began in earnest the policy of securing to her own 
industry the monopoly of her own markets; and never for a moment has relaxed 
in the least from the pursuit of that policy. {ftinvolved her in one war; but no 
force without, no complaint, no clamors within, ever induced on her part, any, the 
least wavering, in the pursuit. The astonishing results | have just now given. 
Other nations have not profite ‘d by the policy, o only because the »y have failed of 
equal steadiness in the pursuit. Ww ith them the policy has been fluctuating ; some- 
times pursued, and sometimes abandoned, and sometimes relaxed into a judicious 
tarif. tis hence that they have been thrown so tnuch in the rear of Great Bri- 
1 ain. Burt their eyes are now opened; the scales have fallen from them, they are 
wide awake to the importance of this policy; and Great Britain ean no longer 

elude them with the fine theory of her Adam Smith, which she recommends to 
se im, but repudiates for herself. 

Again: ancient Rome was once an inconsiderable village, on the banks of the 
‘Tiber. "That village reared itself into a vast empire, e smbraci ing the fairest por- 
tions of the habitable globe; extending on one line, (as the poet expresses It,) 


——— A Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangen :— 


trom Cadiz to Aurora and the Ganges; on the other from the burning desert of 
Lybia, tothe Danube and the Rhine—an empire of which all present France was 
but a provinee, and Great Britain but an appendage of that province. In Europe, 
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in Asia, in Africa, she saw her eagles, lke the delegates of her Jove, bear her 
thunders in triumph over their subjugated and trembling nations. How is this 

rodigy to be accounted for? Solely by steadiness of pursuit. ‘That ambitious vil- 
hnas proposed to herself the acquisition of military power, and nothing else :— 


‘fife tibi crunt artes ; pacisque imponere more, 
Purcere subjectis et debellare superbos : 


and the whole scheme of her policy had reference to, and was concentrated in, 
that leading object; and that policy was steadily, and unwaveringly pursued, for 
seven hundred years. ‘The same policy that progressively reared up this gigantic 

ower against the world, afierwards sustained it for another seven hundred years. 

he power and the policy fell together. Rome remained invincible, till corrup- 
tion, after having triumphed over every thing else, came at last to triumph over 
her military institutions—then Rome fell, and avenged the conquered world by 
her own suicidal hand. 

But the most interesting instance of the efficacy of this steadiness of pursuit, 
was given by the city of Athens; the most interesting, because the object was 
mostso. From the earliest times, Athens aspired to literature and the elegantarts. 
They were made,'as Montesquieu remarks, « direct and leading object with the go- 
vernment; singular in this respect, and differing from every other. By a steady 
pursuit of the policy, adopted with a view to this end, the city of Athens became 
such a monument of the arts, that even her imperfect and dilapidated remains are 
at this day the wonder of the world. What splendovs, then, must she have emit- 
ted in the day of her splendor! When, in her fresliness, she met the morning 
sun, and reflected back a rival glory! When she was full of the master pieces of 
genius in every art—creations that were said to have exalted in the human mind ~ 
the ideas of the divinities themselves! The fervid eloquence of Demosthenes 
failed, unequal to the task to do justice to those immortal splendors, when em- 
ployed, as occasionally it was, for that purpose, in bis addresses to the Athenian 
people. It was by the steady pursuit of the same policy, that their literary works 
of every kind, (and in every kind they were extremely numerous,) came to be 
equally the master pieces of human genius, and being more diffused, and jess im- 
paired by the injuries of time, than the other monuments of the arts, they 
were, and still are, more the wonders uf the world. They were carried to such 
a height of perfection, that, after it, the Athenians themselves could never 
surpass them, while others have never been equal to them. Now, what has been 
the effect? Literature and the arts have gathered round that city a charm that 
was and is felt by all mankind; which no distance, no time can disvel. No scho- 
lar of any age or clime but has made (in fancy at Icast) a pilgrimage to its shore ; 
there to call around him the shades of their mighty dead, whose minds still live, 
and delight and astonish in their immortal works. It is emphatically the city of 
the heart—where the aficctions delight to dwell; the green spot of the earth— 
where the fancy loves to linger. How poor is brute force—even the most mag- 
nificent, even the Roman—compared to the empire of mind, to which all other 
minds pay their voluntary homage. Her literature and her arts acquired to 
Athens this empire, which her remains still preserve, and always will preserve. 
In contemplating the phenomenon of her literary achievements, a great and pro- 
found writer could not forbear saying, ‘that it seemed a providential event in 
honor of human nature, to show to what perfection the species might ascend.’ 
Call it providential, if you please—as every event is, in some sense, providential 
—but it was the effect of artificial causes; as much so as the military power of 
the Romans; it was the effect of a policy, early adopted, and always afterwards 
steadily pursued. I know the opinion that ascribes all this to a peculiar felicity 
of nature. Horace, I know, says :— y 


‘ Graiis ingenium ; Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui; preter laudem nullius avaris.’ 


But what gave them that absorbing avarice of fame? It was infused into them 
by their institutions ; it was that one universal sentiment generated by those insti- 
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tutions, and what he calls the gifts of genius, bestowed by the muses, was the 
common vind, exalted and refined by the operation and force of the same insti- 
tutions. It was these which had refined an Athenian mob, as the Athenian peo- 
ple are sometimes called, into an audience of critical taste. The Attic eloquence, 
called so by way of pre-eminence, was but conformity to the requirements of that 
taste. Such is the wonderful efficacy of steadiness of pursuit, (as we have seen 
displayed in those instances,) by a nation pursuing national objects by adequate 
means, 


Turning from these considerations, which are highly interesting 
to the political economist, we shall direct the attention of our 
readers to a question of infinitely greater moment in the view of 
every christian, we mean, the probable moral influence of manu- 
factures in this country. We need not say, that many fears have 
been entertained on this subject. It has generally been supposed 
that masses of people brought together, as they are in great es- 
tablishments, from various places, of different sexes, and all ages, 
—occupied as they are in manual drudgery, with perhaps few 
opportunities for mental improvement—and exposed to numerous 
temptations, as large bodies of persons are apt to be, would be 
highly injurious to the order of society among us—that they would 
bring in upon us a population dangerous to the peaceful and vir- 
tuous habits in which our citizens have been generally educated 
—that they would be nurseries of ignorance, crime, and brutality 
of manners, and diffuse a pernicious influence around: them. 
These apprehensions have arisen from the acknowledged charac- 
ter of many of these establishments in foreign countries, particu- 
larly in Great Britain. ‘The moral debasement of this class of 
operatives, their poverty, ignorance, and squalid appearance, con- 
nected in idea also with their frequent terrible riots and * turn 
outs,” were certainly not calculated to make our good citizens 
greatly in favor of a system, whose effects, there, were so perni- 
cious, in regard to the most important of human interests. We 
ourselves formerly partook of the common apprehension, espe- 
cially in consequence of detailed accounts that were given us, in 
a correspondence from one of the most celebrated of the English 
manufacturing places, respecting the moral character and habits, 
of the class of people in question. ‘They were represented to us 
as being generally without any of the characteristics of good citi- 
zens—so ignorant, as to be unable in some instances, to tell the 
amount of the money which is paid them for their work—so thrift- 
less, as never to gather any property, even in cases where it could 
be easily done—so dependent, as readily to become the fit tools 
of any disorganizer, who would wish to excite them to violence— 
so debased, as to spend the greater part of their scanty earnings 
in procuring the means of intoxication, or in barbarous amuse- 
ments—so devoid of principle, as to be prepared to commit, when 
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opportunity afforded, the most flagrant crimes—inattentive of 
course, to their families, and regardless of the sabbath, profane, 
dishonest, shameless,—in short, equally contemptible and wretch- 
ed. Such were described to be ‘the vast masses of human be- 
ings, constituting the manufacturing classes, that crowd the streets 
and shops of birmingham, Manchester, Sheflield, Leeds, and 
some thirty or forty other towns in England. In regard to the 
neglect of “education among them, whic h lies at the foundation of 
their depraved habits, we have received impressions from ocular 
proof, that will not easily be effaced from our minds. In some 
specimens of orthogi raphy and composition, in the shape of letters 
or invoices, whic lh have come into our hands, from those more 
favored individuals among them, who happene :d to understand, 
or who supposed they understood, something of these accom- 
plishments, we have seen enough to set all the rules of gravity at 
defiance, as well as to convince us how very humble a share of 
common learning it was their privilege to possess. ‘This is said 
of the better sort. It surely wanted notuing to make the picture 
completely disgusting, when we learned the coarseness and vul- 
garity of the female character, in the connection here contempla- 
ted, as exhibited by the sex in their pugilistic combats with each 
other in the public streets. 

But happily for our country, the introduction of manufactures 
among us, has thus far led to no enormities of this kind. Even the 
slighter and more common evils incident to the system, (for it cannot 
be doubted that there are evils incident to it,) have not been felt in 
any degree sufficient to justify alarm, if indeed to attract attention. 
No facts have as yet oc curred to confirm the fears which were ori- 
ginally entertained in regard to the moral influence of manufactures 
among us. On the contrary, the results of experience have gene- 

rally served to allay those fears —in some cases entirely to remove 
ihem. It was not indeed strictly correct to infer, that because 
the manufacturing popul: ition of the old world was vicious and 
degraded, such would of course be the case in the United States. 
The poverty found in the workshops of Britain, the want of edu- 
cation, the ‘vulgar manners, and corrupt morals, are in a great 
measure, owing to circumstances which have no necessary con- 
nection with the peculiar employment of the laborers. ‘They 
arise in part from a dense population, the distinctions of rank, 
oppressive taxes, the high rates of provisions, and the general 
neglect which all the lower classes have e xpe rienced, in respect 
to their moral and spiritual welfare. The evils to whic h the man- 
ufacturers as a cleat are © cn sed, ore common to all the Jaboring 
classes. It is believed that the character of apprentices and jour- 
neymen of the master manufacturers, as to morals and intelligence, 
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bad as it is, does not differ essentially from that of the vast num- 
ber who are engaged in mines, or labor on farms, canals, and 
roads. So that were these persons employed in agriculture or 
other pursuits, they would still feel all the evils of poverty, and 
of moral and intellectual debasement, which they now do, and 
perhaps, in a much greater degree.* They would still be a por- 
tion of those two or three millions of miserable beings, who con- 
stitute the lower classes, and who remain to be reclaimed, if re- 
claimed at all, by the power of the gospel—a people whom a re- 
cent English writer has characterized, as ‘ more profligate and 
more perverted than Hindoos.” Let any country possess a large 
surplus population, and be situated as England j is, in other res- 
pects, and it will be found, whether the poor labor in the shops 
of the manufacturer, or on the farm, and public works, that the 

causes of crime and suffering will not be few. Our own country, 
if so situated, would not be an exception, even were manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts unknown to it. 

The causes, then, which make manufacturing in any instance 
an evil, do not exist here as they do abroad, and there is every 
reason to hope that they may never exist here to so great an ex- 
tent. ‘hough we are liable in time to have a dense population, 
and already have it in a comparative sense, in some of the States, 
this only shows the necessity of providing, by a variety of me- 
chanic arts, for the employment of all the people. We ‘need not 
be afflic ted, and cannot, probably, except from a change of our polit- 
ical institutions, with inequality of rank, oppressive taxes, dearness 
of provisions, or a general neglect of the education and morals of 
the pe ople. The very structure of our government, and all our 
social institutions, now in full and successful operation, bear di- 
rectly against the production of such a result; and it is only 
through a violent revolution, or monstrous perversion, that we 
could ever be thrown into the condition of European states. 
With institutions and circumstances like our own, no occupation 
of the citizens, provided it is a lawful one, can be conceived to 
be dangerous, either to public or private happiness. ‘To infer 
therefore, as many christians and patriots did, from the state of 
things in England in regard to manufacturers, that we should find 
a miserable and degrade d population in the same class here, was 
taking quite too much for granted. Like causes indeed produce 
like effects—but the causes in the present instance were not like. 


—— _—— ————— —_— es ——— —— ——— —_ _-—_— —$$ $$ eye 


* One of the mest disting uished philanthro pisis of England stated to the editor 
of this work, that he had instituted an extensive inquiry into the co uiparative 
amoun st of crime, and espec jally of impurity, in the manufac turing and the agri 
( cole il distiicts of rE ngland, and had found, to his su prize, that the former were 
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The situation of Great Britain and America was totally dissimilar. 
There might, therefore, be much danger in the one case, and 
very little in the other. 

In regard to this whole subject, it is undoubtedly a principle, 
which is applicable to human nature every where, that great 
masses of men are operated upon more easily for good or 
for evil, than a scattered population. So far as the pursuit of 
mechanic art, in the form we are considering, tends to bring peo- 
ple together in large bodies, so far it involves the application of 
this principle : and as our country, or any portion of it, passes from 
a sparse to a dense population, we must be prepared to meet the 
results. It will be the part of wisdom to use every precaution, 
to obviate any evils which might arise from such a state of things ; 
and to employ every effort to reap from it, all the advantages of 
which also it may be made productive. ‘Considered, however, 
even in this view, we cannot argue with entire confidence, from 
the effect of manufactures in England, to their effect in the Uni- 
ted States. . They cannot do so much, either for or against us, 
as they might do in so confined a spot as the British Isles. Ina 
country of such vast extent as ours, their operation must be fee- 
bler, at least for a Jong period to come ; though still it may be 
very powerlul. But we have the greatest reason for encourage- 
ment, from the character of our population previous to the in- 
troduction of manufactures among us. In England, manufac- 
tures came into existence among a *yeople, who were previously 
ignorant, vicious, and debase d, employed by master workmen, 
who, in most cases, cared for nothing but gain. ‘They did not 
give the lower classes this character ; they found them in pos- 
session of it—as they certainly must, in ev ery country, where the 
common people are uneducated and poor. In our country, 
manufactures have commenced, under far different auspices. 
They found the population, which would be apt to engage in the 

ursuit, generally educated, and sober and correct in their moral 
habits. ‘Thus far, the prosecution of the system, has had no 
tendency, so far as we can learn, to make them otherwise. On 
the other hand, we think there are some unequivocal indications, 
that it is working a positively happy effect. ‘The people who are 
engaged in these pursuits, are in the midst of us—they are gene- 
rally our own citizens, though some are foreigners. We know 
them well, their characters, their habits, the circumstances under 
which they prosecute their employments, and the influences by 
which they are liable to be affected. No difficulty therefore can 
exist, in arriving at the truth in this matter ; nor is it possible that 
the community can be deceived, in regard to the general moral 
effects of the system. Reasoning then from our situation as a 
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people, and in view of facts as they have been hitherto developed, 
it will not be amiss to point out, what we conceive to be the in- 
fluence of manufactures on the social, os intellectual, and the 





is, and nt it is likely to ‘eq prosecuted as the object has been 
hitherto. 

In making this estimate, we are aware that the influence of 
manufactures is by no means the same in every place. The plan, ac- 
cording to which our large establishmenis are managed, varies in 
some important particulars, in different parts of our country. 
Some establishments diverge more widely from the English plan 
than others; and the more widely they thus diverge, the more 
happy has been the result—the more do they keep clear of the 
evils experienced abroad, and the more do they effect for the 
moral welfare of their inmates. The leading characteristic of the 
English system, and the source of nearly all its evils, is this, that 
the operatives are employed as families, that the the whole house- 
hold are required to enter into the service of the employer—father, 
mother, sons, and daughters, down to children five or six years 
of age. On no other condition, we are informed, as a general 
fact, will the proprietor of any great establishment abroad, pro- 
vide his workmen with dwellings, or furnish them with employ- 
ment. He must command the services of all, who can promote 
his interests. In those cases where work is put out among 
families to be performed at their own houses, the same principle 
is adopted as far as possible; and the general result is, that the 
whole population grow up manufacturers, and nothing but manu- 
facturers, from the earliest years of childhood. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the consequences of such a state of society ; our only 
object in describing it is to show, that the manufacturing system 
as it exists in England, is radically different from ours. The first 
cotton factory established in this country, that at Pawtucket,R. I. 
being founded by a foreigner, was commenced, it is true, upon the 
English plan ; and the evils of such a commencement have not 
coased even to the present hour, to be felt in that flourishing vil- 
lage, though the system, we believe, has been greatly changed. 
Children are indeed employed to a considerable extent in the es- 
tablishments of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the southern part 
of Massachusetts ; but whole families are rarely seen working to- 
gether, especially the mothers of young children. ‘There is a 
growing conviction we are informed, among our enlightened manu- 
facturers, that their own permanent interests, as well as the public 
good, are best consulted by the employment of very few persons 
mn their factories, under the age of ten years. ‘ft his single fact, 
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wherever it exists, constitutes a radical distinction between our 
system and that of the English. 

The manufacturing establishments of this country, may be di- 
vided into two classes. One of these consists of large companies 
of monied men, who are satisfied with moderate profits, especially 
at the commencement of the undertaking ; who have almost un- 
limited resources at command for the extension of their business ; 
and who are laying the foundation of their establishments on a 
broad scale, with a reference, rather to their permanent prosperi- 
ty, than to immediate gain. Lowell is an example of this kind, 
presenting a vast combination of mechanical power, arranged in 
one harmonious system, and capable of almost indefinite exten- 
sion, to which the whole of Europe cannot afford a parallel. The 
proprietors of Lowell, have uniformly ected on the principle, 
that private interest is best promoted in the long run, by general 
intelligence and public virtue. They have therefore made it a 
general rule, that children under twelve years of age, shall not 
be employed in their factories. They have established very strict 
regulations for the government of the boarding houses on the seve- 
ral * corporations ;” designed to guard the morals of the youth 
there assembled, to prevent those of different sexes from board- 


ing at the same place, and to secure them against the danger of 


being thrown into improper { families, or connections. It was 
originally one part of the system at Lom ell, that every one em- 
ployed in the factories, should pay for a seat in some church; 
uor was the principle abandoned, except at the instance of the 
best friends of religion in the place, who were satisfied that any 
appearance of compulsion on such a subject, would prove on the 
whole, injurious to the cause of vital religion. A large part of 
the manual labor at Lowell, is performed by females, between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty, who have entered into the employ- 
ment, without the slightest thought of continuing in it for life, like 
the English operativ es; and so far are they from being, (as 
abroad,) a stationary population, that very few of them remain 
there, unless settled for life ina married state, for a longer period 
than three or four years. ‘lhese young women, we are assured, 
by those who have the fullest means of knowi ing, have in a 
every instance received a good common education before leaving 
home, and in very many cases, have enjoyed those superior ad- 
vantages for intellectual improveme nt, which are furnished by the 
best academies in the interior of our country. In general, they 
are daughters of respectable farmers, though in m: any instances, 
they belong to families of a higher rank, and have been reduced 
by the death of their parents, or some iesbaned circumstance, to 
rely on their own exertions for support. We are assured by com- 
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petent judges, that many of them exhibit in conversation, an ex- 
tent of acquired knowledge, a soundness of judgment, and a re- 
finement of feeling, which would qualify them to fill with credit, 
alinost any station of life. Without supposing these cases to be 
very numerous, we are authorized to conclude, that such persons 
must exert a most salut: iy influence on the bodv of their asso- 
ciates ; and we have been struck, in attending public worship at 
the churches in Lowell, with the highly respectable appearance 
of the hundreds upon hundreds of young persons, who are there 
assembled. We need not say, how imineasurably removed such 
a body of manufacturers are, from the ignorant, depraved, and 
drunken population of an English manufacturing hea ire, 

The second class of establishments to which we have alluded, 
are formed on a nperrower scale, and with a more direct aim 
at immediate profit. ‘To the first class belong such factories 
as those at Dover, Norwicti, Nashua, Patterson, Waltham, Ware, 
ete.; to the last, a multitude of smaller ones se sieved throughout 
our country, and belonging either to a single individual, or more 
commonly to a company ith a capital of one or two hundred 
thousand dollars. These of course, (difer greatly in their man- 
agement, with the bi: ibits and feelings of the proprietors. In ma- 
ny of ther m the object being immediate profit, every other con- 
sideration is lost sight of by the overseer, in the desire of making 
yearly a large div idend. Young children are extensively employ- 
ed in establishments of this kind, and in many cases we doubt 
not, the evils resulting from manufactures in England, are ex- 
perienced to a limited extent in the neighborhood of such facto- 
ries. Stil we have reason to believe, that in numerous instances, 
smaller establishments of this kind, being under the control of men 
of sound moral and religious principles, are conducted with a 
wise and constant reference to the best interests of those employ- 
ed. In other cases, we have reason to know, men who lay no 
claim to evangelical feelings, have been so thoroughly convinced 
of the advantages to be de sived from the prevalence, not only of 
moral, but decidedly religious principles i among their workmen, 
that they have adopted reztations on the subje ct, which might 
put to shame many profe ssors of religion, who are proprietors or 
overseers of manufac turing establishments. As an instance we 
might mention a factory in New England, owned by two gentle- 
men, whose views of religion are widely different from our own, 
who have nevertheless erected a church and employed a clergy- 
man of the congregational order, and established a system of 
regulations for their workmen, of which the following ts a brief 
outline. 

‘© No family shall be permitted to reside on this corporation, 
Vou. TV 49 
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by whom spirituous liquors are used, or offered to others, except 
in case of sickness. 

** No profane or impure language can ever be allowed, either 
in the factory buildings, or in private houses. 

** Every family, in all its branches, shail regularly attend church 
twice on the sabbath, unless prevented by ill-health. 

“'The children of all the families employed, shall attend the 
sabbath school. 

“The children employed in the factory shall be divided into 
four classes, each of which successively shall be withdrawn from 
labor, and placed at the village school, during three months of 
the year.” 

A printed statement of these regulations is handed to every per- 
son who applies for employment in the factory ; and though some 
are deterred from remaining by the strictness of the rules, the 
proprietors, we are assured, have found no difficulty in obtaining 
the-best of workmen on these conditions. 

We are perfectly aware, that there is much to be set off against 
these statements, in the case of other and far different establish- 
ments. Still we are convinced, as the result of extensive inqui- 
ries on the wonjert, that our manufacturers as a body, are be- 
coming satisfied | by such ex camples, that ** godliness has the prom- 
ise of the life that now is,” and we are sure that their influence 
and authority may be enlisted to a far greater extent on the side 
of sound morals among their workmen, if the religious public 
adopt wise and efficient means to secure so desirable an object. 

With this summary view of the management of our manufactur- 
ing establishments, we submit in regard to their influence, first, 
on the social cheracter of the people, whether, taking the country at 
large, they can be at all unfavorable, and if this management con- 
tinues whether they ever will be ? Compared with manufacturing 
aud mechanical pursuits abroad, do they not rather tend to the 
improvement of society among us? In reference to this point there 
are many circumstances in our favor, a few of which may be noti- 
ced in detail. 

One obvious circumstance is, that the time of work required in 
our manufactories, is shorter than it is in other countries—in Eng- 
land, for instance. From ten to twelve hours, we believe, is the 
extent here ; whereas in the foreign workshops, two, and sometimes 
three hours are added to this amount. It has recently been sta- 
ted in England, at a public ineeting on the subject, that children 
in certain of their worsted factories, are obliged to work from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, and sometimes even fifteen, afford- 
ing no period for rest except at night, and but an half hour for 
meals. The comparative shortness of the term of labor in our es- 
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tablishments, is a matter of no small importance, and will tend, by 
affording opportunities for needful relaxation, and intellectual im- 
provement, to prevent the debilitating bodily and mental effects, 
that arise from prolonged and incessant toil. In confirmation of 
this, we have ascertained by extensive inquiries, that the health of 
our manufacturing villages, is equal to that of the country at large. 

Next, the standard of conduct and attainments is higher, in the 
class of our citizens here spoken of, than it is in the manu- 
facturing population of England. More in these respects is ex- 
pected and required of our artisans, in consonance with the gene- 
rally steady habits of the community, and with the share of infor- 
mation which is here extensively possessed. Our systems of pub- 
lic education do much for us, before we go to the labors of the 
loom, of the farm, or of the sea. ‘To fall greatly short of the com- 
mon standard, either in morals or learning, would be a certain me- 
thod in many places, of throwing one out of regular employment. 
While the general standard of conduct and attainments, though not 
so high as it might be, is respectable and far superior to that known 
in foreign countries, the social character of the people can receive 
no such detriment in the workshop of the mechanic, as would bring 
it into unfavorable comparison with society in other laborious em- 
ployments. ‘The same kindly influence, in this respect, would be 
felt in the crowded resorts of manufacturing industry, as is felt else- 
where, and perhaps to a greater extent. 

Again, there is in our population generally, a strong disposition 
to rise above their station. ‘The classes of people who rely, for 
their livelihood, on manual labor and personal exertions, are always 
aiming at a condition of independence. Efforts of this kind are pe- 
culiarly favored by the genius of our government, and by the com- 
mon course of events. Wealth and a fair character, some one has 
remarked, constitute a tile in America. Hence the eagerness 
which marks the pursuit of property in every class, and the acqui- 
sition of a good name also, though the latter with less universality. 
An American never consents to serve, but with a view to obtain the 
means of becoming a master, in his turn. In England, a servant, 
a day laborer, or a common journeyman, expects always to remain 
such. Expectations so different, must produce very different re- 
sultson the character, and variously affect the social condition. 
That on the part of the American they must be favorable, no one 
can doubt. - Such a result is realized as much in a manufacturer’s 
shop, as it is in any other scene of labor. Connected with this fact, 
is the opportunity, always presented among us for change of 
situation. If aman does not succeed in one line of life or of 
exertion, another lies before him. A vast field of enterprise is 
spread out in so extensive a country; and such is the bearing of 
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our institutions that by means of talent, diligence, and virtue, the 
humblest lad in our manufactories—the poor son of a day laborer, 
may aspire to distinction, and even to the highest official station. 
To many a youth in obscurity, this incentive has been addressed 
with a force, that has elicited, if not created, talents and civic vir- 
tues of the first order—talents and virtues which have met their ap- 
propriate reward. Even the poor foreigner, if he evinces talents 
and worth, may here change his situation of service for a better 
place, and may build up his fortune himself. An instance of this 
kind was pointed ont to us in an important factory, where a for- 
eigner rose from the condition of a common laborer to the own- 
ership of part of the establishment,—a change of condition which he 
probably would never have experienced at home. Under so favora- 
ble an influence in respect to our social character, have our manu- 
factures grown up, and we believe they are destined to prolong that 
influence. In respect to the female portion of our manufacturing 
population, it is certain that they are not excluded from the advan- 
tage which has been mentioned, according to the sphere in which 
they ure fitted to move. ‘The opportunities of improving their sit- 
uation by change, occur with the same frequency and certainty, as 
they do in the other classes of the sex, in other walks of industry. 
It has recently been ascertained, by a careful inquiry at some of 
the pout 'pal establishments in the country, that to the unmarried fe- 
male residents among them, the prospects of a comfortable settle- 
ment ne iF ife, are quite as great as they are to those of this class in 
other situations. 

We may ad 1 to hoes the above, that the fares sil ges opinion is 








nila ae nary the ch: wities of life. W ere if even a disposi- 
tion in the establishments spoken of, to encroach on this order, and 
these charities, it could not effect its obje ct. Public opinion would 
put it down, T at Opinion, in a sense, is irresistible, and all must 
conform to it in reality or appearance, or be excluded from the 
benefit of its triendly and efficient support. While public sentiment 
has thus a propitious influence on the interests in question, setting 
the mi ¥i oi where they might be inclined to go wrong, it receives 
aid and countenance from them in return; and through the exer- 
tions of master manufacturers, whose reputation with the public is 
at stake, and whose pecuniary advantage happily coine i with 
their responsibility, social life will even improve under the sy stem. 
We venture to say, that it has so improv ed already. 

The consideration of the influence of manufactures, on the intel- 
tellectual character of the people, next demands our attention. 
We have necessarily anticipated a part of what might be said on 
this topic, since much that affects the intellectual character of the 
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people, results from their social condition. A few things, however; 
may be distinctly remarked in this place. ‘The whole of our polit- 
ical and social system, aims at making a body of enlightened citi- 
zens, and this as a means of preserving a republican form of gov- 
ernment. In this respect, we have a decided advantage over na- 
tions differently situated, as to all the great branches of business. 
General intelligence exists. ‘The -public mind is enlightened, at 
least, in a comparative sense, and men enter upon their several pur- 
suits with a proper understanding of the objects to be secured, and 
of the means of securing them. ‘This intelligence runs through all 
the departments of exertion, and affects the ‘manufacturing as well 
as every other profession. Each individual, even in this employment 
acts his part from choice, allured by his love of gain, or desire of 
respectability ; and with an adequate discernment of the nature of 
his agency, aims at the production of the given result. ‘This is 
not the case, at least, to such an extent, in foreign countries. On 
the part of many of their master manulacturers, it has seemed to 
be a settled opinion, that the less like intelligent beings—the more 
like brutes or machines, the ope ratives could be made, the more 
profitable they would be as workmen. ‘Lhey were at all events to 
be kept down, and ignorant, and oppressed, they were never to be 
suffered to aspire after intelligence and self-control. Such a plan 
in this country would be as impracticable at present, as it would be 
eventually ruinous. With the sense which the people have of their 
rights and privileges, it would not be submitted to. ‘They cannot, 
except by their own choice, become the victims of ignorance and 
oppression. Such a state of things might, indeed, be brought up- 
ou our country by degrees, and in the progress of national degene- 
racy 3 but in this event, the structure of our government would be 
changed, and our liberty and institutions would depart with the 
spirit of intelligence. 

‘he foundation of this spirit lies in the simple circumstance, that 
all the people know how to read, We make the statement in this 
or manner, because the exceptions to this fact, particularly 

1 New England, are too few to be noticed. Here are embodied 

al the elements of knowledge by which the public mind is illumi- 
nated. ‘lhe primer and the spelling book have made us a nation 
of readers. ‘The basis is thus laid of that competency of under- 
standing and learning which distinguishes the generality of Fe peo- 
ple. Our manufactories furnish no real exception to the fact of 
this general diffusion of knowledge amoug the community. In the 
majority of cases, the children taken into these establishments, have 
arrived at an age, in which they have acquired an ordinary school 
education. Where this is not the fact, they are sent to school 


during a part of the vear, or are otherwise tustracied inthe neces- 
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sary branches. It has been stated to us, on good authority, that 
children, in some factories, receive more attention in respect to their 
education, than they would be apt to receive at home. We have 
alluded to the plam pursued in one establishment. Others, as efli- 
ciently perhaps, pursue the same object. ‘The population of which 
we speak, are certainly not oftener neglected, in this respect, than 
others: and if a comparison were drawn between the children in 
the manufacturing villages, with those in agricultural districts, we 
should find no advantage on the part of the latter. On the other 
hand, it is apprehended thatthe superiority, would, in a multitude of 
cases, be found on the side of the former—especially in the instan- 
ces, where the modern measures of improvement areadopted. For 
the successful operation of these measures, a compact population 
affords peculiar facilities. ‘The fact is, that the means of instruc- 
tion are accessible to all; and the question whether much or little 
is effected, is determined by the degree of vigor with which the 
system is pursued. Undoubtedly in many instances, a greater 
amount of effort ought to be put forth in the manufacturing towns 
and villages, in the cause of education, both on the part of the pub- 
lic authorities and master manufacturers. Still if we are not 
greatly deceived, the importance of this object is felt with increas- 
ing interest. We know of much that has been done in regard 
to education in these places, and praise-worthy examples of indi- 
vidual master manufacturers might be pointed out, if it were deemed 
expedient. 

While the spirit of intelligence is founded on the simple ability of 
all ihe people to read, it is strengthened and expanded in this free 
country, by an immense variety of means and incentives. These 
of course cannot be particularly described. One of them, however, 
shall be briefly noticed. In addition to innuinerable institutions for 
learning—lower and higher schools, academies, colleges, and semi- 
naries for professional education—the gymnasium, the lyceum, and 
the debating society, we have the daily, semi-weekly, or weekly 
vehicle of intelligence—the newspaper—diffused as it can be no 
where else, throughout the whole nation, to the most distant hamlet, 
and the obscurest family—universally diffused because it can be 
universally read. ‘This, in the variety of its design and character, 
whether as secular, religious, or literary, or the whole combined, 
is equal to every other means of information, and especially among 
the common people. ‘lhe scene of the manufacturer’s and me- 
chanic’s labors, feels in full proportion this powerful influence; and 
were there any tendency in their circumstances and employments 
to shut out from them the light of knowledge, the newspaper alone 
would suffice to counteract it. ‘There is, however, no such ten- 
dency among this description of people in our land. On the con- 
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trary, we have remarked in individuals whom we have known, the 
tendency of mechanical pursuits, to develope talent, and impart a 
taste for knowledge. It is not to be doubted that this is extensively 
the fact. ‘The disposition for inquiry and investigation, in this class 
of our citizens, may be expected indeed to be more than usually 
powerful, where the rewards of their ingenuity are sure, and the 
field of enterprise is boundless. 

The general effect of manufacturing and mechanical arts, must 
be the intellectual advancement of a people. ‘They have had such 
an effect on the nations of modern Europe, though it might have 
been more extensive, or have embraced larger portions of their 
population, had their institutions been felicitous in other respects. 
They have done much to create that superiority which is visible in 
European intellect, and of which so many memorials exist in every 
quarter of the globe. In this sentiment, we are supported by a 
single passage in the Report of the Commitee on Manufactures, 
which we will introduce to the notice of our readers. 


It is by their improvement in the mechanic cris, (says Mr. Adams,) and by 
their application to manufactures, that the modern nations of Europe surpass so 
far those of the other quarters of the globe. It would be no exaggerated estimate 
to say that the very recent inventions of the steam-boat, and of the railway, have 
opened avenues of power to the nations possessing them, which their neighbors 
could not permit them exclusively to enjoy, and retain, without sinking into a 
state of defenseless inferiority before them. The steam-boat is an invention of 
our own country ; the railway is a corresponding achievement of European inge- 
nuity, which we are enabled to appropriate to our own uses, and the immensity 
of the continent which we inhabit, and the still multiplying millions of our pos- 
terity, which for long ages will continue to swarm upon its surface, and the goy- 
ernments under which we live, and the freedom of thought, and of speech, and of 
action which we enjoy, seem as if adapted by the beneficent hand of Providence, 
all to each other, for the advancement of the welfare of human kind. 


If the arts we have spoken of have done so much for the advance~ 
ment-of knowledge and improvement in Europe, under institutions 
which in some respects have operated unfavorably, keeping the 
lower orders in a state of ignorance; how much will they not do, 
in a nation with institutions, which, in every respect, are designed 
to raise the great body of the people to the possession of intelli- 
gence? A nation, like our own, is in a situation to be benefited 
by manufacturing and mechanic arts, in an eminent degree. Give 
us time and experience, and under the auspices by which we have 
been hitherto conducted, it is but fair to infer, that the fruits will 
be happier than other ages and other countries have dared to anti- 
cipate. ‘The knowledge, improvements, conveniences, and com- 
forts of the people, must be multiplied to an extent which it is now 
difficult adequately to conceive. The advancement also of the fine 
arts, and an increasing taste for them among the people, will be 
the natural consequence. 
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The influence of manufactures on the moral and religious 
character of our nation, remains to be considered. The effect 
they are producing, and may be expected to produce in this re- 
spect, is a subject deeply interesting to the patriot and the chris- 
tian. It would be desirable to present it in its entire features, but 
we can furnish lJitthe more than an outline of our reflections and 
inquiries, in reference to this vital point. 

All are aware of the power of example and sympathy in large 

and compact bodies of people, espec ially where ihey have 4 com- 
mon interest. Potent every where, these principles under such 
circumstances, are nearly irres istible: ‘The same impulse can be 
communicated to all—is felt by all. tt cannot be necessary to 
refer to an Athenian rabble, which could control the measures of 
government almost at its pleasure, and cause the banishmeut of 
any distinguished citizen it wished to remove—-or to the plebci- 
ans of Rome, who, at periods, held the fortunes of the empire 
in their hands—or to the populace of Paris, which, when simul- 
taneously excited, has overturned thrones, and beheaded or exil- 
ed kings. We see the influence of example and the contagion 
of sympathy in every legislative hall, in every college, in every 
manufac tory, in every village school. ‘Though as already intima- 
ted, pe rsons in this situation may be easily excited to evil, they 
may also be eastly excited to eood—under favorable influences, 
to immense good, The congregate d masses in our manufactur- 
ing places, are in a situation as propitious, perhaps, as any in which 
large bodies of mankind are ever assembled, to be thus impelled. 
Good exainples here presented, will be followed by thousands. A 
salutary influence may be exerted by means of these thousands, 
on other thousands who are rapidly passing through such est: iblish- 
ments. ‘This, through the kind providence of God, is what we 
are permitted to see, actually taking place, in a great number of 
instances. ‘The revivals of religion with which our land has of 
late been blessed, have affected manufacturing places, in a large 
proportion of instances, and with wonderful power, ‘The gospel, 
in its ministrations, has been signally prospered*in these crow ded 
resorts, and the principle of ex: ample and sy mpathy has been seiz- 
ed upon by good men, for the advancement of the best of caus- 
es, and seconded by the influences of the Holy Spirit, has ope- 
rated to the conversion of great multitudes. Children and youth, 
as well as adults, have largely participated in the work. To give 
a list of the places would be to mention most of the ne att 
ing towns, at least in New-England. It may be proper, howev- 
er, to refer to a few places by name, as examples. Norwich, in 
this state, has been signally ‘blessed in the particular now men- 
tioned ; and its m: inufacturing population have experienced, in a 
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remarkable manner, the happy infiuence of such visitations. This 
is also the case with Bozrahville in the same vicinity. Meriden, 
New Britain, and Manchester, in this state, and Nashua and Dover 
in New Hampshire, have been greatly favored in their manufac- 
turing population, of late years, with the heavenly influences of 
grace. Lowell, in Massachusetts, containing 10,000 souls, chief- 
ly manufacturers, numbers 2,000 evangelical professors of reli- 
gion,—a greater proportion than can be found in almost any place 
in this country. It has enjoyed for three years, an almost con- 
stant revival of religion. No spot in the Union, has been more 
signally marked by the blessing of heaven, or has more satisfac- 
torily illustrated the principle, that large masses of people, under 
favorable influences, may be conducted to great good. We do not 
mean to intimate how ever, that Lowell is not still the seat of great 
corruption both in doctrine and practice. On the contrary, we are 
perfeetly aware, that universalism and other forms of a spurious 
christianity, wit) their appropriate moral influence, have there 
come forth with unblushing effrontery, in the face of day. The 
state of society is one, which brings the elements of good and 
evil into perpetual and violent collision; and the result has been, 
that the cause of evangelical truth has triumphed gloriously. It 
is an interesting consideration too, that large numbers entering 
and leaving such places every year, and participating in these 
gracious visitations, greatly multiply a pious population in the 
country round. When they go thence, as many do after a resi- 
dence of three or four years, they carry to their new abodes, the 
spirit they have imbibed, and thus become the instruments of pro- 
ducing an interest on the subject of religion, among otuer collec- 
tions of people, and of scattering the seed of grace far and near. 

This state of things, showing that the influences which affect 
us are very different in general from those which affect other na- 
tions, is the natural result of causes like the following, and to be 
expected so long as the system shall be prosecuted. 

First, large numbers of our factories, as we have before inti- 
mated, are owned or conducted by pious men, distinguished 
as promoters of vital religion and benevolent operations, as pat- 
rons of the ministry, advocates of temperance measures, and ob- 
servers of the sabbath. These, of course, will seek with a soli- 
citude exceeding that which any pecuniary interest can aw aken, 
the best condition of their establishments, 1 in a moral and religious 
point of view. ‘Their attention to the spiritual welfare and reli- 
gious improvement of their workmen, will be secured by the infi- 
nite, intrinsic value of the object, seconded also by the additional 
consideration of secular advantage. Hence they will naturally 
be led to the maintenance of order, regularity, temperance, and 
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religious worship, in their establishments. The aid of the minis- 
try will of neces: ity be sought, and all its sacred influence applied 
in relation to these objects. Now, these things are actually done 
and are doing on an extensive scale, and in a most commendable 
spirit at many of the seats of manufactures. In addition to the 
ordinary facilities for public religious worship and conference, the 
opportunities-afforded at the large boarding houses which exist in 
connection with these establishments, for ‘the benevolent opera- 
tions of the ministry, are peculiarly inviting. In many places, 
we understand, these houses are frequently visited by the clergy, 
at the invitation of their keepers, who, through personal conver- 
sation with the boarders, have been happily successful in urging 
upon them the claims of religion. Moreover, the solicitude which 
exists on the part of pious master manufacturers, induces them 
to exercise a due degree of care inthe selection of workmen, and 
some, we know, and many more we have reason to believe, are 
in the habit of receiving none, except such as sustain the reputa- 
tion of a correct moral deportment. 

Next, in the instances where the heads of manufacturing estab- 
lishments do not profess to be pious men, there are many among 
them, who know that revivals of religion produce a good effect 
on workmen, and that it is both more pleasant and more profita- 
ble to employ persons actuated by religious principles and the 
fear of God, than those of a contrary description. Revivals, sab- 
bath schools, &c. are therefore favored in their establishments, if 
not chiefly as a moral and spiritual good, yet as having a tenden- 
cy to advance the direct object of those establishments. Many 
master manufacturers too, whose private views of religion, 
would -lead to a very different course, accede to measures 
taken among their laborers, to promote religious reforma- 
tions: and whatever they may think of the results in other res- 
pects, they seem to be convinced that the operation of evangelical 
piety is altogether favorable to order, decency, sobriety, diligence, 
and honesty : 

Again, the zeal of the different denominations of christians, induces 
them to do much and attempt more, in behalf of the spiritual interests 
of people collected in manufactories. A healthful moral and reli- 
gious action, may therefore be expected, for the most part, among 
them, especially if efforts shall continue to be put forth, as they 
have been hitherto. In many respects, a praise-worthy emula- 
tion has been exhibited in promoting the prosperity of the gospel 
in these places, by all of the more evangelical sects. Each one 
chooses to take care of the spiritual interests of its own adherents ; 
and the attempts of employers to interfere with the religious opin- 
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ions of their workmen, or to control them on this subject, merely 
to gain accessions to party, are watched with no little jealousy. 
Each sect in the land is, indeed, making efforts for the prosperity 
of its own order, whether in these places, or elsewhere. But the 
ratio of exertion and success, it is believed, is greatly in favor of 
the evangelical denominations. ‘They are certainly gaining more 
force constantly in manufactories. Such is the operation of dif- 
ferent christian sects among us, in regard to these important, and 
rising, and multiplying institutions. ‘Ihe tendency of success on 
the part of one denomination, is to excite and encourage the 
others—and thus efforts are augmented, and most of these com- 
pact masses of human beings, may be effectually reached by the 
ordinary means of grace: In this ‘result, by which the tendency 
to sloth and inaction’in one denomination, when it occupies se- 
curely the whole field, is arrested, we may see the wisdom of 
God, i in suffering the diversity of sects, and in ove rruling that di- 
versity, for the purposes of his own slory and the salvation of 
men. 

The reasonings and facts which have been submitted above, 
are sufficient, we think, to account for the state of things among us, 
in regard to manufactures, and to authorize the hope, that their 
moral influence in this country will on the whole, be favorable. 
Still, it should be remembered, that there are great and manifold 
dangers in the career on which we are entering ; and that noth- 
ing but the most watchful care and self- denying effort on the part 
of the christian community, can avert from us the evils which 
have resulted in other countries, from an extended system of man- 
factures, or secure to us the benefits which such a system is 
adapted to produce. We have incidentally touched on some im- 
portant measures and principles to be applied to the case. These 
we would present to the reader a little more distinctly, and men- 
tion two or three others, in addition. 

In this connection, too much importance cannot be attached to 
the temperance reform, which has been so happily commenced 
and carried on in this country. ‘This is one of our advantages 
for the prosecution of manufactures, the want of which would be 
terribly felt, whatever other means should be employe d to pro- 
mote Scsenuiie dge, virtue, and religton, in the places of mechanical 
business. In these places, the aspect of things is essentially al- 
tered, ‘by means of the temperance reform. ‘lhe common use of 
ardent spirits amidst a population so dense, and of course easily 
moved by a common impulse, would Sacfiiailians and stultify thou- 
sands, who would otherwise be peaceable and ingenious work- 
men. It becomes every owner or conductor of a manufacturing 
establishment, to sce that this article is excluded from it, by a re- 
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gard alike for his own interest, and the interest of the communi- 
ty. We are assured that sucliis the fact in many establishments. 

he christian public ought not to rest until entire abstinence is 
written on every factory in our land. 

The observance of the Sabbath, should receive the most mark- 
ed attention, in all places of manufacturing business. Perhaps 
the greatest danger to morals and religion, resulting from this em- 
ployment, lies in the temptations which it addresses to those who 
are engaged in it, to violate the sabbath. In places otherwise 
well regulated, the operatives too often use the sabbath rather as 
a season of mere cessation from care and labor, or of moderate 
recreation, such as walking and riding in the country round, than 
as time to be consecrated to God, and to religious improvement. 
The constant confinement and drudgery of the week days, sup- 
plies the inducement they feel, or the pretext which they urge, 
in respect to this indulgence. But they forget that the divinely 
appointed services of the sabbath, are designed as the highest, 
and best, and most grateful refreshment, both of the body and the 
mind of man. Christians indeed, who love this sacred day and 
its employments, will not be found aimong the violators, or neglec- 
ters of the sabbath, but no effort should be spared to reclaim from 
so dangerous a habit, every one who has the least regard for his 
own character, or the moral interests of the community. The 
profanation of holy time, ruinous to the souls of men every where, 
is emphatically so in these crowded resorts, where example is 
pre-eminently contagious and powerful. For this reason, as well 
as its intrinsic excellence, and immutable obligations, the chris- 
tian sabbath should be zealously guarded against profanation, by 
all who have the control of workmen, or who can, in any degree, 
influence their conduct. 

Sabbath Schools are pre-eminently important in a manufactur- 
ing community, calculated as they are to enforce the better ob- 
servance of the day, and to do infinite good to the rising genera- 
tion. Salutary as their tendency may be elsewhere, they are 
singularly advantageous here. ‘The nature of the institution, as 
wellas the results of experience, go to prove, that, more than 
any other human contrivance, (if it is human,) they prepare the 
young for those habits of obedience, diligence, and regularity, by 
which they are managed with ease, and their labor rendered 
productive, to their employers. Such indeed is their general ef- 
fect, wherever established. ‘Those therefore, who have large 
numbers of young persons in their service, would find it altogether 
conducive to their personal comfort and pecuniary advantage, to 
maintain sabbath school instruction among them, aside from an- 
swering the nobler purpose of benefitting immortal minds. Where 
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competent teachers are wanting, what employment could be more 
useful or animating to christians in the surrounding neighborhood, 
than to repair on the sabbath, -as instructors to these new centers 
of population, which are every where forming in our land? Let 
it never be said, that our churches are slumbering over the inter- 
ests of the thousand communities which are bursting into life 
among us, fraught with the destinies of unborn millions —perhaps 
with the destiny of our country. 

In the new villages which are springing up under the influence 
of manufactures, we have a pressing call for home missions : and 
they who are charged with this object, should see that these 
places are, from the beginning, adequately supplied with the 
preached word. Much care and foresight must be exercised, 
or before we are aware, these young seats of enterprise, so rapid 
is their growth, will have advanced in size and population, far be- 
yond the ratio of their religious privileges and means. So fast 
are our centers of business changing, that the christian philanthro- 
pist needs to be on the alert, that he may adapt his measures to 
the new forms and the new places, in which the irrepressible 
energies of freemen, are continually developed. Let, then, these 
centers of business, as fast as they rise, become each the seat of 
churches, and a nucleus of a widely extended evangelical influ- 
ence. With pleasure we record the fact, that in many instances, 
they have been made such; and it only requires the application 
of the gospel in the form here mentioned, and to the desired ex- 
tent, to render them all the very “ locos letos” of the Spirit’s 
residence. 

The highly promiscuous collections of people in manufacturing 
sites, call urgently also for a kind and catholic spirit, among the 
different christian sects. ‘They who have a common bond of 
evangelical feeling and action, though called by different names 
should make much of that bond, and little of their distinctive ap- 
pellations, in circumstances where they must necessarily have a 
constant iitercourse with one another. In such a situation, to 
contend about minor points, would be destructive not only to so- 
cial enjoyment, but to kind and right feeling. It would result ina 
partial sacrifice at least, of these principles in which all christians 
are agreed, and a disastrous failure to recommend christianity, in 
its grand characteristic excellence. How studiously ought all 
sectarian feelings to be repressed in places, where the res- 
ponsibility of achild of God is measured by the number of eyes 
that are daily upon him, and the number of souls’ whose moral 
character is forming under his influence. Infinitely better would 
it be, for the different classes of christians so brought together, to 
sacrifice their different titles, and party prejudices, than to put in 
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jeopardy their common christianity, and their common and blessed 
privilege of urging its claims. 

In addition to the above, a redeeming influence which may be 
applied to the seats of manufacturing art, is the missionary spirit 
of our age and country. Not only should they be made, espe- 
cially in their early foundation the objects of missionary labors, 
as before insisted on ; but they may become, in their turn, each 
a sort of missionary society, in which, by that concerted action so 
easy for them to maintain, they might happily promote the com- 
mon objects of benevolence, and aid in the dissemination of the 
gospel. An engagement in these heavenly designs, so far as is 
compatible with their secular labors, would raise the standard of 
morals and piety in the manufacturing classes, as it has raised 
this standard, in every part of the christian community, where 
such designs have been conceived and executed. 

That it is the interest and duty, of those who control our manu- 
facturing establishments to promote the various means of improve- 
ment which we have pointed out, will not admit of a question ; and 
in view of the solemn responsibilities which rest upon them, a strong 
appeal might be made to their best feelings for a hearty co-opera- 
tion in so noble acause. Our limits however will permit us only 
to say, that if they would avert the moral evils. which were once 
generally supposed to result from manufacturing pursuits, and the 
fear of which doubtless lingers in some minds at the present time 
—if they would secure the benefits which may be derived from 
them in regard to the social, intellectual, and moral and religious 
character of the people—if they would disarm the prejudices which 
have been awakened in the minds of many well meaning people, 
who have not become familiar with their results,—and if they would 
hope to reconcile those, who have opposed the system from inter- 
ested and pecuniary views, they must enter heartily into measures and 
principles of the kind that have been here pointed out. A practical 
refutation, in this case, will be afforded of most of the objections that 
have been made to manufactures, so far as they have been sanctioned 
by the general government, or sustained by the enterprise of indi- 
vidual citizens. And this, after all, is the best way of convincing 
its enemies of the beneficial nature of the system in its several bear- 
ings. Let itthen be seen, through such exertions as are requisite 
for the purpose, how much good can be achieved in the midst of 
these seats of ingenuity and industry—that not only large, and 
flourishing, and opulent villages are reared, where the beauties of 
architecture are spread around; and taste, and convenience, and 
plenty spring up by the side of the manufacturer’s shop—but that 
the charities of life, pure morality, and revivals of religion, follow 
in their train. Especially should the re proach be taken away 
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from these pursuits at the present day, which poetry and inspiration 
have fastened on the artificers of the primeva! world. that 


** Studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life ; inventors rare ; 
Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 
‘Taught them.” 


The interests of our country inreference to its manufacturing and 
other pursuits, present very solemn claims to the attention of all, who 
glory in it as their birth place and theirhome. It was our design to 
connect with this discussion some miscellaneous remarks on the 
state of the country, viewed in the aspect in which it offers itself to 
the minds of christians, at the present crisis. ‘Fhe spirit of mode- 
ration which should characterize our public councils; the evils of 
domestic factions; the great principle of a republic that a majority 
must rule; the necessity of yielding obedience to the laws; the 
peculiar duty of christians, by a peaceable, yet firm deportment, by 
prayer, and by the hidden exercise of spiritual religion, to seek 
the good of their country, were among the topics which we thought 
appropriate to the time and the occasion. But our limits permit 
us only to say, respecting the present agitated state of the nation, 
that our fears for the republic have been great ainidst all our hopes 
and exuliation, not in view merely of the system which has now 
been dwelt upon, or any particular measure to which the majority 
of the people may give their sanction ; 3 but in view of the feelings 
by which ever -y plan of general policy is sure to be resisted. Our 
astonishment has been immeasurably excited, at the spirit which 
is manifested among us, by minorities, let the scale turn on what 
political side it may, as if they were determined to be— 


“rebel to all law.” 


The spirit of insubordination among the people of other govern- 
ments, (perhaps we use too harsh a term, and we are willing to call 
it in them a struggle for just rights,) has seemed to reach our shores 

—as if any among us had the same ground of uneasiness—as if 
where al! have a voice in the government, and where a properly 
constituted majority is the rule of action, the disappointments of a 
minority could ever justify the resistance which a people make, 
who have no voice in theirs ; a resistance in the latter, whose object 
is not so much to set aside laws, as to obtain the equal privilege of 
making them. A spirit of insubordination has seized upon a people, 
who, having tasted the sweets of liberty, seem to be satiated with 
the draught, and would now dash it from their lips—who having 
enjoye ‘d fifty years of union and prosperity, deem it a period suffi- 
ciently long in which to be happy. Ata time when there should 
be nothing but gratulation and mutual good will among the people, 
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in view for instance of the extinction of the national debt, how de- 
plorable, how ominous, is the determination exhibited by many, to 
cast off entirely the small impost which is necessary for the protec- 
tion of those physical, intellectual, and moral improvements which 
it becomes all nations to make! Ww el] might Mr. Adams in his Re- 
port, speaking of the national achievements, under circumstances 
of comparative difficulty and trial, observe with his characteristic 
felicity and energy, 

And while all this has been accomplished, the nation has been advancing in 
population, in wealth, in physical and intellectual cultivation, in all the elements 
that constitute the prosperity of nations. What sudden blast of lightning from 
heaven could strike with more fatal blindness—what incone eivable infatuation 
must lay prostrate all the faculties of our souls, were we capable of seizing the 
very moment of liberation from the heaviest burdens we have borne, to throw ott 
all those which are but the stores of seed, to be sown and cultivated into harvests 
of future plenty ? 

It would truly be a most melancholy comment onthe best human 
institutions and the highest human happiness, if we must become dl- 
vided and xe giele when it would seem to be within our reach to 
be more united and powerful than ever—if we must sink into dis- 
honor and infamy, when never before was it apparently so easy to 
consummate our greatness—if we must consent to loose the ad- 
vantage of that providential preparation in the benevolent tnove- 
ments of the day, by which the interests of virtue and piety might 
be signally advanced, among so large a portion of the buman fami- 
ly-—if all this experiment of a republican government must fail, 
when it might be established on an unshaken basis—and if our 
whole exa mple must be lost to mankind, when it might be made to 
speak with effect through every comingage. But all these must take 
place, not because majorities are liable to enact laws which are dis- 
liked by minorities, for this will often happen, and we could not 
possess a representative government without a subjection to such a 
contingency ; but it must take place, if minorities will not peacea- 
bly yield the point that majorities shall govern—if they will not vo- 
luntarily submit to the decisions of law—if a spirit of menace and 
resistance becherished among any considerable portion of the peo- 
ple. Nor will such a state of things stop here. Regular constitu- 
tional government having failed, and the country being no longer a 
country of laws, the fury of passion will impel us to force and 
violence ; and as the ultimate result, all history shows that the su- 
preme pow er will be siezed by a bloody triumvirate, or directory, 
or by asingle fortunate adventurer. Let the people solemnly con- 
sider the descent tendency of violent factions, and decide wheth- 
er they are prepared, for the sake of party triumph or sectional in- 
terest, to sacrifice their noblest nheritance—the union of these 
states, the integrity of our common country. 
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We cannot for a moment reconcile it with christian principle, 
that they who are called the disciples of Christ, should by word or 
deed, sanction any such proceedings as those to which we have 
adverted. We can perceive—we can admit no real claim to 
the possession of the spirit of christianity, in refusing obedience 
to the laws of the land. Except in the single instance, where 
the laws require that to be done which is morally wrong, or 
to be omitted which moral obligation demands, we hold it to be in- 
compatible with true subjection to the gospel, to refuse subjection 
to **the powers that be.” Under our government, inclination, 
party, or interest has nothing to interpose but the constitutional 
remedy—and that is the baliot box. In foro conscientiae we have 
no other rectifier, and this it is believed, always will correct abuses, 
on whatever side the wrong may lie; for who can admit, among 
the people at large, a disposition to oppress any portion of the 
land? Onthe whole, ‘* we are persuaded better things” concern- 
ing our country, though we have thus spoken. ‘The time, the oc- 
casion, the crisis, the character of the nation, seems to require 
something by way of caution and remonstrance, from every pen. 
It seemed to us to require something even from ours. 


Arr. Il.—Causes wWHIcH HAVE IMPEDED THE SPREAD OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


E.wureen hundred years have passed away, since the com- 
inand was given, ‘go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature, and yet there is not to be found on our globe one 
whole nation in possession of the word of God; not one whole 
nation blessed with the ministry of reconciliation ; not one nation un- 
der heaven in the full enjoyment of the light, knowledge, and glory 
of the gospel. We speak of christendom; and we hear nations 
exclaiming with the people of Israel, ‘‘ we are wise and the law of 
the Lord is with us,” while its want of efficacy renders the reply 
of the prophet fearfully appropriate, “ Surely in vain hath he made 
it—the pen of the scribes is in vain.” Were there presented to 
our view a faithful summary of all the wrongs to be redressed, 
ignorance to be enlightened, error to be controverted, vices and op- 
pression to be done away, and heathenism to be reclaimed in nations 
which are called christian—nothing but the everlasting arms could 
uphold us from despair. We are accustomed to speak of our own 
land as the most favored of God. Fix your eye steadily upon it, 
and you see no narrow field for missionary enterprise. - A popula- 
tion outgrowing its moral and religious institutions, errors coming in 
like a flood and the love of many waxing cold, impiety with its rep- 
Vou. IV 51 
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tile meaness, and , infidelity with its daring effrontery, covering some 
portions of our land with more loathsome plagues than ever rested 
upon the land of Egypt—multitudes without a bible, multitudes 
more, destitute of a proper ministry—two millions the victims of a 
slavery whose “iron entereth into the soul,”—hordes of savages in 
the most abject state of heathenism. 

[f we turn to Europe, we see religion well nigh become extinct, 
by an unnatural alliance with civil power and secular interests. 
The crown was placed upon the head of christianity, while the 
knee was bent in solemn mockery ; she was decked with a robe of 
purple and spit upon; endowed with the scepter of pretended em- 
pire wherewith she was smitten. Amid the most imposing mag- 
nificence, we have here witnessed the ‘ melancholy spectacle of re- 
ligion lying in state, and surrounded by the silent pomp of death.’ 
There are churches enough in Europe—the mighty dead sleep be- 
neath them, and marble statues are within them, but the living are not 
there. Millions of thoughtless beings are sleeping the sleep of 
death in the arms of an establishment, ignorant of every thing 
which pertains to vital godliness, save when it is held up to ridi- 
cule and contempt by a hire Jing clergy. To a large part of the 
people, that bible, to open whose promises the Lamb offered up his 
blood, is a sealed book ; and millions by means of a perverted reli- 
gion, are rendered far more hopeless than the ignorant, unprejudiced 
heathen. ‘Ihe vacant soul of the savage inay be filled with rap- 
ture at the story of redemption, the shivering bosom of the Green- 
Jander may be warmed with the love of C ‘hrist, and charmed with 
the nov elty and tenderness of a tale, which breaks i in upon their be- 
nighted souls, sudden and unexpected. But the ignorant catholic 
clings to his unmeaning formalties with sinews stronger than steel. 
But were chrisiendom what it ought to be, it would bear no greater 
proportion to the mass of mankind, who are in the most abject state 
of heathenism, than the surface of the ocean which receives the 
light and the breeze, to the unfathomable depths which remain 
dark and unstirred beneath it. ‘That san which Ga every return- 
ing sabbath smiles on the people of God, as it rises in the east, and 
passes slowly through heaven, witnesses scenes of huma in guilt and 
wretchedness, sufficient to quenc h its luster in endless night. Mil- 
lions prostrate themselves in blind adoration to - sun as to 
God, of whose glory it is but the faintest emblem. It absorbs the 
fire of human sacrifices : its light falls on the minarets of a thou- 
sand mosques, crowded with the victims of imposture—upon the 
pagodas of India—those “ outer chambers of hell,” and on the 
nuimberless te mples where nameless idols are worshiped in bloody 
and obscene orgies—all piercing the skies as so many provocations 
to call down the wrath of God. The voice of lamentation and woe 
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ascends to heaven in every breath of air ; and in all the length and 
breadth of the world in which we live, oppression and cruelty, i igno- 
rane, superstition and crime hold almost an undisturbed dominion. 

Such is earth’s melancholy map.” The whole creation groaneth 
to be delivered from the bondage of corruptuon. 

The inquiry spontaneously arises, why is it that the gospel ex- 
erts an agency so narrow and limited? W hy is the knowledge of it 
confined to such an insignificant portion of mankind, while millions 
are perishing for lack of it? What are the causes which have im- 
peded christian enterprise ? 

Men who believe that the world is to be converted by human 
agency—by a process of efficient means, see no cause for surprise 
in the present limited extension of christianity. ‘The church has 
seldom acted upon this principle, since the days of the apostles. 
She has mistaken the nature of her duty. Her warfare is design- 
ed to be aggressive. She is to go forth conquering and to conquer. 
Yet it is an undeniable fact, that her mightiest energies have been 
expended in self-defense. Content if she could protect herself 
from the assaults of her enemies, and make her own bulwarks 
strong, she has seldom aspired to the more glorious enterprise of 
eaining fresh accessions to her kingdom, and traveling in the 
ereatuess of her strength, to become migiity to save. Hence 
those imperishable memorials of talent and labor, which have 
come down to us from past ages of the church, are almost 
exclusively mere defenses of christianity—able indeed—but not 
partaking of the nature of direct attacks upon the systems of 
her adversaries. What is true of such productions, is eminently 
true of the practice of christians. ‘lhe church, since apostolic 
times, has never made the experiment of a combined attack, a 
systematic trvasion into the Kingdom of darkness. She appears 
to have been waiting for some sudden passion to seize the nations, 
like that which inspired christendom at the time of the crusades. 
On such a principle of tactics, to compute the ages which must 
elapse before the world will be evangelized, transcends our lim- 
ited capacity. ‘The Hindoo chronology whic h assigns to its fabu- 
lous dynastic s, millions upon millions of ages, would form but an 
tuconsiderable item in such a calculation. When a nobler prin- 
ciple shall be adopted—-when christian governments shall have 
learned the firstlesson of their duty to a perishing world—and the 
chureh shall go forth to the ficld with the same enterprise and ardor 
she has shewn on minor objects :—exhibiting the same wise adap- 
tation of means to the end—the world is evangelized. When she 
has sent forth into the Holy Land, as many devoted missionaries, 
under inviolable vows, as she has superstitious palmers—when 
SONIC Mlliot, with the spirit of an apostl , shall pass, like Peter 
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the Hermit, through the courts of christian Europe, and summon 
their resources to the help of the Lord against the mighty :—when 
some soldier of the cross, with the untiring zeal of the “ Lion- 
hearted” Richard—and with a soul burning with love to Christ, 
shall lead forth the armies of the living God, with banners conse- 
crated with the unction of the Eternal Spirit, on a nobler crusade 
against the superstitions of Islamism ; then if we fail will be the time 
to sit down in ashes, and wonder at the limited spread of the gospel. 
Converting the world, by sending out here and there a poor, bro- 
ken-hearted, sighing missionary, is like leveling the everlasting 
hills, by removing a stone once in a century. We have never 
-imagined, even when our ‘ enthusiasm’ was at its highest—that the 
spiritual wickedness in high places would cease of itself, and the 
world be converted in the absence of all adequate means. ‘The 
whole matter is thrown into one syllogism, with admirable con- 
ciseness and irrefutable logic, by the ‘ philosophic apostle.” 
‘¢ How shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard— 
and how shall they hear without a preacher—and _ how shall they 
preach, except they be sent?” 

Again : Past efforts for evangelizing the world, have not only 
been exceedingly sparse and inadequate, but from want of suffi- 
cient system have been, to a great extent, misdirected and wasted. 
A vigorous writer of our day, has drawn an admirable distinction 
between the “ charity of instinct,” and the * charity of principle” 
—the one holding forth a single cup to the passing traveler—the 
other digging a well in the desert, which once opened, will flow 
forever. Without dwelling upon this distinction, it is obvious, 
that the church for too long a period, acted at random on this sub- 
ject. Whatever efforts were made, were made without a system, 
and without a plan. Elliot and Brainerd were noble hearted mis- 
sionaries, but they were alone. When they died, none followed 
up their exertions. Compare the movements of the church, now, 
as she uses foresight and system and organization, with all prece- 
ding efforts. It isan immense augmentation of power which we have 
gained by reducing all our efforts to a uniform and consistent plan, 
by making every impulse however feeble, to bear upon one and 
the same purpose! Means for converting the world are not want- 
ing. Society abounds in resources for its own speedy and univer- 
sal amelioration ; the public mind now seems to be heaving 
like the bosom of the deep; and all that is necessary in order to 
accomplish the grandest designs of benevolence, is that the high- 
souled impulse should be guided by deliberate foresight, and by 
calm and considerate principle. 

Were we called upon to specify causes now operating to create 
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indifference on the subject of missions, we should mention for 
one, the past conduct of the church on the same subject. The fa- 
mous doctrine of * probability,” as held by the Jesuits, consisted 
in this: ‘That an opinion or precept may be followed with a 
good conscience, when it is inculeated by four, or three, or two, 
nay even by one Doctor of considerable reputation, even though 
it be contrary to the judgment of him who follows, and even of 
him who recommends it.” While men would blush to-justify 
their conduct on the subject of missions by an open avowal of 
such a principle, a careful inspection of their motives might con- 
vince them, that much of their own indifference is to be ascribed 
to the example of the wise and good of past ages. Men eminent 
for learning, virtue, and as we believe, vital godliness, with one con- 
sent, slumbered over their duty to a perishing world. Who has 
forgotten it ? Nonew revelation has been made to us, and many have 
the unconscious feeling—* Are not we more likely to err in read- 
ing our obligations, than those godly men, whose examples we 
imitate, and whose sainted memories we revere? We are willing 
to consider ourselves as extravagant and enthusiastic interpreters 
of our duty, but how can we censure such men on so serious a 
charge as that of disobeying the express commands of their Lord 
and Master—we cannot bear the thought that the church of Christ 
has incurred the tremendous curse of havi ing done nothing, century 
alter century for a world lying in w ickedness.” 

Another cause of our limited efforts in behalf of the heathen, is a 
prevailing skepticism as to their final condition. When such 
inen as Henry Brougham defend the position, that man is not re- 
sponsible for his belief, it is not strange that bishops in the house 
of Lords should oppose the promulgation of christianity in India, 
or that a petition with one bundred thousand signatures should have 
been presented to parliament, to prevent any interference with the 
‘innocent superstitions” of the oriental princes. ‘The latitudinarian 
views which have obtained more or less throughout all christendom, 
tend directly to subvert a missionary spirit, by assuming the princi- 
ple that one religion is as good and safe as another. ‘The “ beau- 
tiful mythology of paganism,” as Gibbon so impudently denominates 
it, is regarded by many with the same complacency as a more spir- 
itual creed. ‘The open avowal and constant practice of a large 
body of professed christians in the midst of us, who declare their 
belief in the salvability of the heathen, is a good illustration of our 
position. ‘his belief they have construed into their acquital from 
the missionary enterprise. And we have never been so visionary 
as to expect that they would incur vast expenses, and live in the 
spirit of self-devial and martyrdom, in order to save their fellow 
men from an tmagtnary destruction. We wonder not that the 
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chief concern of such men with missions, is to smile at those who 
avow another conviction, while they mock them for their inconsis- 


tency. It becomes now a serious inquiry, what is the belief of 


evangelical christians upon this momentous subject. ‘They profess 
to believe that nothing which defileth or worketh a abomination, can 
enter the kingdom of heaven ; and overwhelming as is the thought, 

that dying without holiness, the heathen must lie down under “the 
wrath of God. But how extensively is this doctrine in fact receiv- 
ed? How deeply is it felt by those who deduce it from scripture ? 
‘To say the least, are not multitudes skeptical about its truth? Is it 
written on the fleshly tables of the heart as a conviction never to 
be effaced? Is it “held fast” with the tenacity of an abiding truth ? 

Does this world appear to us as it did to Paul, like an immense 
wreck, when he uttered that appalling sentence—*if indeed 1 
might save some!” At distant intervals, that one expression 
moves us like the trump of the archangel, to intense efforts and ag- 
onizing prayer in behalf of millions “ready to perish.” But the 
enemies of the gospel raise the shout of denunciation against so 
hard a saying ; tll uneasiness and doubts arise in our own minds as 
to the method of reconciling this overwhelming truth with the be- 
nevolence of God 3. skepticism succeeds to convictioun—the mind is 
all quiet again—tll, perhaps, the scason of monthly prayer, induces 
us canis 1 io summon together our reasons’ for so solemn a belief, 
and to wake up our feelings to a new interest in behalf of the help- 
less and hopeless. We need not tell men who have studied the 
human mid, that skepticism on any subject is the surest obstacle to 
exertion. ft is worse than downright opposition. Men cannot act, 
when their minds are tossed about by every wind of doctrine. A 
firm belici concerning the future condition of the unevangelized, 

is the fundamental principle on which rests all efforts to send thems 
the light and the truth of christianity. You may groupe in one ap- 
palling picture, all the miseries of superstition, iguorance and hea- 
thenisia, as they affect the present life, or dwell with burning elo- 
quence upon the final glories of the church—and thence imay ap- 
peal to every generous principle in the heart of man to persuade 
him to extend the dominion of knowledge and true righteousness, 
yet the shadow of a doubtas to the future condition of sinful pa- 
gans, will ouiweigh any aecumulation of motives of a less powerful 
tendency. 45ut doubt on this subject is wane cessary. ‘ihe apostles 
of Jesus Christ had no doubt as to the de stiny of their fellow men, 
when with incredible zeal they flew from country to country to 
warn them of the wrath of God. By their conduct they com- 
mended the truth to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
They acted as though they believed.  f believe, therefore, do | 
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we act like them, we must possess the same consistency of opin- 
ion. If wedo not wish to float through a religious life at the mind’s 
pieasure, let us be steadfast and immove ‘able in some principle on 
this as every other point of duty—a principle which will make us 
uniformly either the friends or enemies of missions—which we are 
able to defend, and which we are not afraid to preach. 

Another very serious impediment to a spirit of missionary enter- 
prise, is erroneous ideas of the sovereignty of God, creating a spe- 
cies of religious fatalism. ‘This has been stated in the following 
definite shape. “I {that Being whose power is Almighty, has willed 
to permit on earth the protracted existence against him of this 
enormous evil, why am I called upon toe vex and exhaust myself in 
a petty hostility against it?’ Now this, most evidently, supposes 
our rule of action to be drawn from that which is beyond our com- 
prehension, rather than from the plain, intelligible and explicit 
commands of God ;—Wwhich we hold to be an absolute absurdity. 
We know of no better reply to all those who justify their sluggish- 
ness by a sanctimonious reference to the decrees of Omnipotence, 
who verily scem afraid of fulfilling the scriptures before the time— 
than that which is said to have been made by Robert Hall, amid the 
melancholy, yet often brilliant wanderings of a diseased mind, * we 
extend to you our cordial commiseration, in that you were predes- 
tinated to be sluggards in the kingdom of God, for you have made 
your calling and election sure.’ 
~ How far our most exalted adorations of Almighty Power, are 
tinctured with the same fatalism, we cannot decide. But it would 
not be strange, if He who reads the heart should often detect a spir- 
itof the most abject indolence, and deep rooted aversion to active 
duty, mingling with our humblest confessions of personal weakness 
and ineflici iency, and loftiest ascriptions of praise to that Being wha 
is able to tread the wine press alone.” 

The figurative language employed by the sacred writers, may 
have affected the minds of many, not excepting those who are ac- 
custoined to discriminate, in the manner now described. We pray 
in the language of the bible that the “sun of rightousness” may arise 
upon the benieht «| nations, till imagination deceives us with the 
ith ision that the darkness and depravity of the human soul is to 
be diavipate «| by some supernatural Ulumination, and in a manner 
as independent of human aid, as that by which the darkness of night 
is disperse od by the light of day. We pray that the “ windows of 
heaven” may be opened, and an abundant blessing poured out, 
charmed with the bea: ity of an image which represents Ornnipo- 
lence as raining rig ‘hteousness down from heaven like showers that 
water the earth. We read of the “arm of the oppressor being 
broken,” and the ‘ prison doors” which are to be thrown open, and 
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we wait for some almighty power to palsey the one, and some mi- 
raculous agency like that which liberated the Apostles, to accom- 
plish the other. It is our daily prayer that the knowledge of God 
and the gospel of his Son may speedily be communicated to the 
whole human family, and while the petition is yet warm upon our lips, 
imagination pictures some white-robed seraph, flying through heaven, 
bearing the everlasting gospel; as if this inspirating representation 
of the prophet were to be construed into an acquital of all human 
instrumentality. Thus it has come to pass that we have lost sight 
of the little means and processes by which the purposes. of God are 
to be accomplished amid the splendors of the prophetic vision. 
Thus we dwell more on the ultimate results we expect—the glory 
of the church, than upon the “ foolishness of means”? by which they 
are to be secured. We pray more that God would send out his 
light and truth, than that he would send us to proclaim that truth 
with our own living voices. We pray more that the gospel may 
be circulated through all tribes and languages of men, than that we 
may be employ ed in the work of translating, printing, and de- 
spatching them with our own hands. 

The prosperity of the church is a prevalent cause of indifference 
on the subject of missions. ‘lhe church never was impeded by 
persecution, and self-denial ; it invariably is by self-indulgence and 
prosperity. The peace, security and enjoyment of its members in 
times of perfect quiet, is like that of soldiers reposing in their camp, 
er mariners in harbor. ‘The spirit of enterprise is gone. Inactiv- 
ity, self-gratulation, moral and intellectual dissipation succeed. So 
indisputable is the tendency of persecution and trials ‘to purify, 
strengthen, and extend the chureh, that were it not for compassion 
and p. eae for its enemies, it would be our daily prayer that such 
would rise up, many and strong to impugn her faith, and oppose her 
progress. ‘I'his would not only, as Luther quaintly expresses it, 
“keep the word of God from growing rusty,” but would awake the 
church to new activity, and call it to become separated from the 
world. The church is never so limited innumbers and power, as when 
it approximates so near the world—as apparently to embrace the 
whole. She becomes mighty to save whenever the line is drawn 
plainly and impassably. Where this is done by persecution and 
wrath, the church is aided by means of its friendly violence, as is 
the oak by the storm. None will attach themselves to her in 
troublous times, but such as have the kingdom of God within them 
—men ‘honest in the sacred cause.” Should the days which try 
men’s souls—those days of old, when the wrath of man rolled in like a 
storm upon the church, this very hour break in upon her peace, such 
mighty transformations in her condition would be effected as speed- 
ilv to preclude all sorrow because of her narrow and circumscribed 
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bounds. Instead of those who wait upon her in these days of “ soft 
and silken professorship,” a host would encamp about her of no- 
ble and valiant souls, such as bore her triumphant through seas of 
fire aid blood in the days of martyrdom. The courtly bishop 
should bid an eternal farewell to his palaces of ease and splendor, 
and staff in hand, should go out into his ministry of love, as deseri- 
bed by Milton ; ** undiocesed, unlorded, unreverenced, with nothing 
for his earthly portion but brotherly equality, matchless temper- 
ance, frequent fasting, incessant prayer and preaching, continual 
watchings and labors in his ministry.” Many a titled dignitary 
should descend from his sinecure, and show by his honest efforts, that 
he is more ambitious to promote the glory of his Master, than to 
secure the splendors of office. The riches of the church should, 
without reserve, once more be Jaid at the feet of Christ, that in self- 
denial and poverty, the disciples may enjoy the glorious privilege 
of feeling like their master, the servants like their lord. The 
pomp of ceremonial worship should be consigned over to those 
whose religion consists in it; while such men onl should minister 
at the altar, as would bring back that period, whe.. it was said that 
the church had ‘‘ wooden chalices and golden priests, instead of 
golden chalices and wooden priests ;’—men who would consider 
no earthly distinction in comparison with the honor of turning sin- 
ners froin the error of their ways; and who, with souls burning to 
do something for Christ, would labor in season and out of season, 
esteeming it no reproach to follow in the footsteps of the apostles, 
and endeavor to convert souls at ** uncanonical hours ;’——men more 
covetous of the “ obsolete honors of christianity,” strifes, persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, than the splendors of a courtly establishment ; 
men, * guiltless of the abominations of the surplice,” and who as 
Cotton Mather expresses it, would be willing “ like silk-worms to 
consuine themselves to weave garments of righteousness for others.” 
Under the guidance of such men, who seek not their own but the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s—men zealous for doing their duty 
on earth, ambitious only of being numbered in heaven with those 
who have come out of great tribulation and are clothed in white, 
the church will go forth conquering and to conquer, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners. 

A sure obstacle to missionary enterprise, is a low standard of 
piety at heart. ‘This is an obstacle paramount to every other, for 
life and energy will not circulate through the extremities, if the 
heart is destitute of vigor. In those years when the Spirit of 
God is poured out most abundantly upon our churches, missiona- 
ary feeling and contributions have risen in a steady and constant 
gradation ; and in the year 1829 —a season remarkable for the 
withdrawment of the Spirit, a night when no dews distilled from 
Von. TV. 52 
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heaven, when the watchman upon the walls were left to exchange 
the sad and disheartening cry, ‘* Watchman, what of the night? 

there was as remarkable e deficit in the treasury of the Lord. 
This is the most interesting aspect in which we can look upon our 
revivals of religion—they will be felt in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, as surely as the pulsation of the heart extends through all 
the limbs. There is no such thing as the churchi’s possessing 
a distinct and divided interest from any of our race, however re- 
mote. No sooner does that which is of permanent and essential 
interest to us, rise in importance in our estimation, and christian 
motive rise to a higher pitech—than the islander of the distant 
ocean comes in for his share of our prayers and labors, for he ts 
but a partand a property of a chiristian’s soul. Christianity 1s es~ 
sentially missionary in its character. Christians are citizens ol 
the world. Devoted to the amelioration of the whole race, they 
should adopt as their motto, the noble sentiment of ‘Terence, 
though in a nobler sense than his,—“‘ | am a man, and whatever 
concerns man interests me.”——There is but one field—the world. 
There are but two sides ir the universe,—that of God, and satan.. 
The cry is now heard under the whole heaven—Who is on the 
Lord’s side? and whoever he may be, wherever he may dwell, 
whatever may be his language or complexion, that obeys, the call, 
and passes over to His allegiance, he subtracts one from that re- 
bellious army, which will ere long be left in a fearful minority, 
and adds one to that “‘sacramental host of God’s elect,” which 
will as speedily triumph. Inthis great controversy, there is one 
peculiarity of transcendent encouragement to the friends of God, 
and a sure presage of approaching defeat to his enemies. From 
the nature of the case, the only change of parties which can ever 
occur, is from the wrong to the right side. By nature, all men are 
on the wrong side. Of course, whatever change takes place, 
must be from this first universal condition, over to the cause of 
God. But God has proinised to keep all who espouse his cause ; 
not one of them can fail. There can be no such thing as defec- 
tion and desertion on the part of God’s friends. So that whenev- 
er an individual in any part of the world, deserts the cause of sin 
and satan, and chooses the service of his Maker, there is no on@ 
to fill his place. He leaves a vacancy, which never will be sup- 
plied. No wonder that these frequent desertions strike the ene- 
mies of the living God, with consternation and disaster. In this 
day of glorious revivals, they are so numerous, that the mind in- 
stinctively adopts the glowing and beautiful language of the prophet 
—‘ Who are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their win- 
dows?” These revivals are the means which will soon decide the 
relative strength of the friends and foes of the Redeemer—they 
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will spread from time to time, merging into each other, and finally 
loosing all distinction of time and place e, in that long predicted 
revival of the millennium, for they will set 


‘“* ———-__. as sets the Lesion, stur, which goes 
Not ¢ Gown behind the darkened West, nor hides 
Obs« G auiong the te inh ae ats of tire sky 
But ts away into the light of heaven. 


We enter now upon a brief consideration of another obsta- 
cle to activity and enterprise in evangelizing the world,—it is a 
theme which we hope to discuss at large at some future period— 
the neglect or perversion of the prophecies of scripture concern- 
ine the conversion of the world. 

When properly understood, these predictions are the chief in- 
centive to every benevolent enterprise. A just and popular ar- 
rangement of them, founded on a safe principle of interpretation 
like that of He ngestenburg, would not only be a great desidera- 
tum with every scholar, but would constitute the most inspi- 
riting plea ever penned in behalf of missions. ‘T’o accommodate 
to this subject, the elegant language of Dugald Stewart upon a 
kindred theme; “One thing is certain, that the greatest of all 
obstacles to the i improvement of the world, i is that prevailing belief 
of its improbability which damps the exertions of so many in«livid- 
uals, and that in proportion as the contrary opinion becomes gene- 
ral, it realizes the event which it leads us to anticipate. Surely, 
if any thing can have a tendency to call forth in the public service 
the exertions of individuals, it must be an idea of the magnitude 
of that work in which they are conspiring, and a belief of the 
permanency of those benefits which they ouales on mankind, by 
any attempt to inform and enlighten them. As in ancient Rome, 
therefore, it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen never to 
despair of the fortunes of the republic, so the good citizen of the 
world, whatever may be the aspect of the times in which he lives, 
with the prophecies of scripture in his hand, will never despair of 
the fortunes of the human race, but will act upon the conviction 
that prejudice, slavery, and corruption must gradually give way to 
truth, liberty, and virtue; and that in the moral world, as well 
as in the natural, the further our observations extend, the more 
we shall perceive of order and of benevolent designs in the uni- 
verse.” 

Notwithstanding the immense importance of scriptural prophe- 
cies, no portion of scripture has been so grossly perverted from 
its proper uses and tendency. Neither is this a matter of neces- 
sity, arising from the nature of those prophecies, but of guilt on the 
part of those who have neglected or abused them. On this subject 
it becomes us to adopt the language of confession, and say with 
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Daniel, “‘we have sinned, and done wickedly, and have not 
hearkened unto the voice of the prophets.”—-One glance at the 
manner in which these prophecies have been, and still are regard- 
ed by the majority of the church, will demonstrate that our as- 
sertions are not groundless, and give full proof that missionary ‘ 
efforts will be suspended, by any perversion of this most impor- 
tant and inspiriting portion of the bible. To one and by far 
the larger portion of christians, these prophecies are useless, from 
their being neglected. ‘They are not read at all, because the mys- 
tery which envelopes them is construed into a rebuke of all human 
investigation. Regarding them as emphatically the ‘* deep things 
of God,” which pass all understanding, they shelter themselves 
from the charge of remissness, under the plea of human ignorance 
and short-sightedness. ‘To all such, this part of the bible is a 
dead letter. ‘These predictions are to them, as unmeaning and 
incoherent as the leaves which the sybil scattered to the wind. 
They never presume to knock at those close and mysterious re- 
cesses, which they confidently believe never were designed for 
human inspection. If, perchance, their minds should once be 
kindled into a momentary glow, by those burning images which 
the Holy Ghost has employed to describe the future glory of the 
church, they never imagine any possible connection between 
them and man’s humble instrumentality ; and thus as they gaze in 
wonder and inactivity, these prophecies, designed by heaven like 
lights in the midst of darkness, to guide the church to its duty, 
pass off to the other side of the firmanent, and form themselves 
into a distant and brilliant cloud-scenery, as though their sur- 
passing beauty, and solemn grandeur were given merely for man’s 
admiration. ‘ Why stand ye gazing thus up into heaven and do 
not the things which God has commanded ?” Recollecting now 
that all scripture is given for our instruction, and that the pro- 
hetical parts are pointed out as objects of our special attention 
and study—let us ask, to what salutary purpose, are these pro- 
phecies made subservient? How many have any thing but con- 
fused notions as to their relevancy and importance? Who has 
not noticed a wide disparity between the common-place duties of 
religion and the splendid predictions of millennial glory. How 
are these predictions to be fulfilled? By what agency? How 
rarely are these predictions made the source of stirring warn- 
ing, and animating hope from the pulpit. Occasionally, a 
preacher undertakes to identify a passing event with some pre- 
diction of the prophetical system—and draws from their mys- 
terious “ chambers of imagery,” materials to attract attention and 
embellish his discourse. If indeed ornament were the only object 
of the preacher, he would find his noblest materials in those visions 
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of prophecy in which the Holy Ghost employs and exhausts, so to 
speak, the whole force and splendor of inspiration. But the 
stupendous scenery of prophecy was intended for something more 
than dramatic effect. ‘his therefore, is one way by which the 
prophecies of scripture are rendered so ineflicient. They are not 
read and understood. ‘l'hey were designed to make men active 
and zealous in aiding on the progress of the gospel, which is the 
power of God unto salvation. ‘They who neglect and undervalue 
them lose the mighty impulse. No wonder that the “ living 
wheels” of christian benevolence are stayed, when the spirit by 
which they are to go, is taken away. 

‘lo another class who have adopted an erroneous system of in- 
terpretation, these prophecies have been worse than useless, by 
being perverte d into a fruitful source of all that is wild and vision- 
ary. ‘lhe fundamental error of their system of exegesis is the 
presumption, that exact and discernable periods of time are al- 
lotted to each predicted event, and that it is their duty to un- 
ravel the mystery, by assigning each distinct prediction to its cor- 
responding event in passing history. No national transaction has 
been overlooked : each passing event has been interwoven as a 
part of this most solemn and stupendous drama. The rapid 
succession of great national events, in the age in which we live, 
has added plausibility to these Protean interpretations. Not a 
battle has been fought, not a congress of crowned heads conven- 
ed, not a revolution in national politics, but the seals of prophecy 
have been broken, and the voice of solemn invitation has been 
heard, ** Come and See.”—The French revolution, with its 
scenes of unparalleled atrocity— the rise, and gathering power, and 
fate of Napoleon, al] brought to naught the pre dictions of preced- 
ing millenarians; and yet the battle of Navarino was no sooner de- 
c ided, than the sone of the prophets had gone up upon the moun- 
tains, to foretell the consequences of the little cloud then gathering 
in the East. Scriptural prophecies have been marshaled without 
number as applicable to still more insignificant events, till it has 
come to pass, that the trump of solemn prophecy, which any angel 
in heaven would tremble to sound, has been converted by these en- 
thusiasts Intoa mere newsman’s horn. Language cannot be found 
sufficiently strong, with which to reprobate so gross a perversion 
of scripture, and especially of that book which is distinguished 
from every other in the oracles of God, by a fearful woe de- 
nounced against such as should presume to alter it in the minutest 
tittle, and to the perusal of which, as if to distinguish it as an ob- 
ject of special attention and study, is attached an express bene- 
diction—* blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words 
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of this prophecy.”—It is by no means strange, that amid such 
discordant interpretations, the most animating representations of 
the final glory of the church, should have come to be regarded 
as proverbial expressions, for all that is wild and chimerical : and 
that with no small class, the millennium is synonymous with every 
thing that is visionary; since these mistaken men have so often 
* put clivistianity in pawn to infidelity, and have not redeemed 
her at the appointed time.” No wonder that the church does 
not feel the influence of these predictions, urging her onward in 
her brightening course of duty, and that she sits down in quiet 
indifference, waiting for the crisis of the nations to be introduced, 
and vainly expecting that the succeeding events over which she 
has no control, are predestined to waft her, wave aller wave, to- 
wards her final glory. 


« Sweet is the harp of propliecy—too sweet 
Not to be wronged by a mere mortal touch 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung 


To meaner music, and not suficr loss.” 


Though we hope to resume this topic on a future occasion, we 
shall now state concisely, what we regard as the great error of 
this system of interpretation. It consists tn the assumption that we 
can always calculate time as applicable to evenis precicted. Ina 
few instances, to answer particular purposes, disclosures as to time 
are made. In others, the peculiar form of expression employed, 
precludes all possibility of understanding it, until the event shall 
have come to pass. ‘Thus Daniel confesses that he could not com- 
prehend the meaning of the mystical expression from the mouth of 
the angel, “a time, times, and a half.” How many have striven 
to make themselves wiser on this point than the prophet himself ! 
Asa general thing, time probably did not enter into the minds of 
the prophets themselves as connected with events ; and of course, 
it is in vain for uninspired men to calculate the times and seasons 
which are hid from all but that Being with whom a thousand years 
are but asone day, and one day asa thousand years. ‘This opinion 
is corroborated by the very nature of the prophetic vision. It was 
in fact a vision. Things future seemed to be present; just as 
they were then transpiring before the eye of the prophet. ‘This 
accounts for the otherwise mysterious connection which may 
be noticed in the prophetical system, between an event which act- 
ually occurred in the time of the prophets, and other events then 
existing in the distance of futurity. ‘They all formed but one vis- 
ion—oue picture to the eye of the beholder. ‘The mind of the 
prophet, unconscious of intervening space, glanced from one to an- 
other still more remote, while all are so combined as to present but 
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one uniform scene to his supernatural vision. This may be illus- 
trated by the prospect of an extended landscape. From the spot 
on which we stand, over the wide and ascending landscape to the 
distant mountain that bounds our vision, we have but one picture 
that strikes the eye. Hill rises above hill, woodland beyond wood- 
land, mountain above mountain, but the eye of the distant spectator 
cannot measure the space which intervenes between these objects. 
Those hills are sepa rated by ravines—those mountains by sweep- 
ing vallies, but to the distant eye they present one uniform pros- 
pect. They seem to be in contact with each other. Time 
in the prophetic vision, may be compared to space intervening 
between the different points of such a landscape. The prophet’s 
eye glanced from one event to another as they rose on his extatic 
vision, til it rested on the distant mountain- tops of futurity, while he 
was as unable as we to measure the exact time which should elapse 
between each event. ‘The order of suecesston might be apparent, 
but nothing more. 
We hope we have not wearied our readers by detaining them for 
a moment, upon what they perhaps may be inclined to regard asmere 
speculation. ‘T’o us however it seems of the highest importance, 
that the public mind should be rightly directed on this subject. 
To feel the proper influence of scriptural prophecy in its best ten- 
dency, it is not necessary that we be able to compute the exact 
number of years which must elapse before the millennium will dawn 
upon us. It is enough for us to know that such a timeis yet to come, 
and that it is to be introduced by human agency combining with 
the divine. ‘There isan end to be gained as glorious as heaven— 
how is it to be attained ? by a process of well arranged and efficient 
means? or is it to rise upon the world, like a sun, without a dawn? 
There is an object to be accomplished—by men? or by angels? 
Such are the inquiries which spontaneously suggest themselves to the 
the mind of one who comprehends the real nature and object of the 
book of prophecy. Ask such a man, when willthe long predicted 
period of future glory arrive, his prompt and natural reply is, just 
when christians shall do sheir duty. He feels that those splendid 
predictions increase, not annihilate human responsibility, that they 
are designed to promote a healthier action, and afford encourage- 
ment and hope to the diligent, rather than to foster indolence and 
gratify a useless curiosity. What has such a man to do with times 
and seasons? Willingly he allows such questions to repose in the 
bosom of God, while that solemn adjunct to the voice of prophecy 
“behold I come quickly,” vibrates in his ear as the warning voice 
of preparation, while with a warm heart and a ready hand, he 
proceeds on his course of active duty, as though the whole mil- 
lennium depended on his individual exertions. No shadowy an- 
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ticipations cheer his soul : no doubts of success dishearten him 
amid the iron labor. The “ sure word of prophecy” is as an an- 
chor to his soul. Amid the dark, conflicting and agitate d elements 
of human society, he believes that the Spirit of God is again mov- 
lng upon the face of the waters, and out of these chaot c materials, 
is for ming a new creation of light, and peace and righteonsness. 

What has such a man to fear from the inveteracy of error, from 
the appalling power of ignorance—from the opposition of satan? 
He knows, while the page of prophecy is open before him,—and 
he acts upon the conviction,—that error will be done away, igno- 
rance will be enlightened, and all enemies will be put under the feet 
of Him whose right it is = reign, and who will ho!d dominion from 
sea to sea. What though he hear of wars and rumors of wars, 
and all the elements of human society seem in mighty agitation, 
his he re is net disquieted within him, for all this is but a sure pre-~ 

sage of that pe riod, when the king of nations shall ‘* overturn and 
overturn,” and thus prepare the way for the wider extension and 
final triumphs of the kingdom of peace.—What though the earth 
be removed, though the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea, though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, his stead- 
fast soul is not afraid ; possessed of an unshaken persuasion of the 
promises of God, respecting the triumph and enlargement of 
his kingdom, he is strong in faith. In the eloquent language of 
Robert H: all, ‘She feels it to be impossible that the mind should 
be too muec h impressed with the beauty, glory and grandeur of 
the kingdom of Christ, as it is unfolded in the oracles of the Old 
and New Testameuts; nor with the certainty of the final accom- 
plishment of those oracles, founded on the faithfulness and 
omnipotence of their author. ‘lo these parts of scripture his at- 
tention is ever drawn, in which the Holy Ghost employs the full 
force and splendor of inspiration, in de -picting the fature reign of 
the Messiah, together with that astonishing spectacle of dignity, 

purity and peace which his church will exhibit, when having the 
glory of God, her bounds shall be commensurate with those of 
the habitable globe; when ev ery object on which the eye shall 
rest, will remind the spectator of the commencement of a new 
age, in which the tabernacle of God is with men, and he dwells 
among them. His spirit becomes imbued with that sweet and 
tender awe which such anticipations infallibly produce, whence 
will spring a generous contempt of the world, and an ardor bor- 
dering on impatience, to be employed, though i in the humblest 
sphere, as the instrument of accelerating such a period. For 
compared to this destiny in reserve for “the children of men, 
compared to this glory, invisible at present, and hid behind the 
clouds which envelope this dark and troubled scene, the bright- 
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est day that has hitherto shone upon the world is midnight, and 
the highest splendors that have invested it, the shadow of death.” 

Such is the proper influence of scriptural prophecies. An in- 
fluence how different from the narrow prejudices, and limited 
views of the man who has perverted them from their true purpose ! 
There is no necessity that we should know the times and the sea- 
sons ; there is no part of prophecy which may not be made highly 
profitable, and more so, while the time of its fulfillment is uncer- 
tain. or instance, take the last chapter of the Apocalypse. 
You find in the introduction of it a description of that place, where 
the just shall reign forever, which is adorned by all that grace 
has gathered and _ beautified from the ruins of the world. While 
your heart throbs in anticipation of coming glory, and seems 
careless for the trifles of this passing world, and rises, as on the 
wings of eagles, in adoration of that Being whose face you are to see, 
and in whose presence you are to dwell, we need not recall your 
heavenly thoughts, and check your rising joys, and withhold your 
strains of adoration to determine where that abode shall be. As 
we, and you read that the time is at hand, that He comes quickly, 
who is to bring a reward for every man according to his deeds, 
while the awed spirit returns upon itself, to ask if itis ready, we 
need not stay to inquire when, at what exact period that coming 
shall be. He that testifieth of these things saith, “ surely [come 
quickly’’—and if our hearts breathe the prompt Amen, even so, 
come Lord Jesus, they will be too full of these desires, and the 
gladness of these tidings, to enter into any controversy as to the 
times and seasons. 

‘There is one aspect however, in which we should be acquainted 
with the times of recorded prophecy. We should study the great 
plan of divine operations in the unfolding events of providence. 
It is the glory of christian faith to outstrip the providence of 
God : let it not be said to our shame, that we lag behind it. We 
live in a day, when signs of promise are breaking cut on 
the right hand and on the left. ‘Though a mighty result is 
yet to be produced, under which we might well despair and 
faint, were it not for the page of the prophet’s vision, yet the 
cause of God is even now prevailing, and will speedily triumph. 
Those who wish may draw back,—but they draw back to 
perdition. The enemies and timorous friends of the church, 
will ere long be left in a fearful minority. The day-star has 
already risen. The light and the truth are breaking out above, 
beneath, and around ; angels rejoice in heaven over repenting 
sinners: a muliitude which no man can number are already seen 
flying through heaven like clouds, and as doves to their windows. 
God is working a work which men will not believe for wonder, 
Vou. IV. 53 
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though it be told them. ‘Though friends may falter and draw 
back,—though foes may rally in their Jast mighty opposition— 
though the waves of error may roll and dash against the church, like 
an angry flood—yet Jehovah-Jesus is in the midst of his people— 
he hath come into his temple with a visible manifestation of 
his glory, and all the people shall say with shoutings and thanks- 
giving—* Lo! this is our God, we have waited for him, we will 
rejoice and be glad in his salvation.” 

The fiery wheels of God’s providence neither stay nor roll 
backward, but are hastening on the accomplishment of His own 
purposes of mercy. The surface of human society, as if ex- 
pectant of its last brightest change is heaving like the bosom of the 
deep—the desert is beginning to blossom and the darkness to dis- 
perse, and the time is at hand when the whole earth shall have 
become the kingdom of the Redeemer. ‘Though heaven and earth 
pass away, not one jot of God’s word shall fail. Why then stand 
lingering which to choose, the cause of God, which will prevail, 
or that cause which will as surely be covered with merited and 
everlasting disgrace? Let us glory in the privilege of making the 
cause of God our own. Let us thank God for the privilege of 
being co-workers for him in the renovation of the world. 














Art. IV.—Naturav nistrory or ExntruusiasmM anp SATURDAY 
EVENING. 


Natural History of Enthusiasm. Boston: published by Crocker & Brewster. 
150. 
Saturday Evening. By the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. From 
the London edition. Published by Crocker and Brewster: Boston. 1832. 


Tue deep impression produced both in England and in this 
country by these two works, particularly by the former, is *un- 
doubtedly known to most of our readers. ‘The latter indeed is 
quite recently from the press; yet it has already attracted much 
notice on both sides of the water. ‘The powerful hold, which the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm obtained on the feelings of the re- 
ligious public, was favorable of course to the immediate and eager 
reception of the recent work; which, though it may not be equal 
to iis predecessor in every respect, is yet worthy of the wrifer, 
and of the reputation which he has acquired. It is not indeed too 
much to say, that'few books of the kind have of late years ap- 
peared, which have been so interesting to serious, thinking read- 
ers in general, as the books in question—and the same may be 
said of one or two other productions by the same hand. Of such 
an effect every one who looks into the volumes, will be able at 
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once to understand the cause. Without enlarging here upon the 
few criticisms which we intend to offer in the present article, 
we would say that they are the works of a man of genius—of pro- 
found and original thinking, on subjects most deserving of thought 
—that the representations which they contain appear to come 
from the heart, while they certainly speak to the heart, and in a 
masterly manner develope its secret workings. 

The appearance of these volumes has suggested the thought to 
our minds, that two or three eras in religious writing may be 
traced, within the period of our own recollection. The first was 
about thirty-five years since, when Mr. Wilberforce published his 
well-timed and eloquent Practical View of Christianity, in which 
he attempted to awaken the attention of the christian world to its 
deficiencies and its duties, and to a more accurate discrimination 
of the real nature of religion. ‘The power of this work was felt 
wherever the English language was known. Some years after, 
Mr. John Foster, and a little subsequent to him, Dr. Chalmers, 
both of them by the striking peculiarity and influence of their re- 
spective writings, furnish another starting point. ‘The former in 
his celebrated Essays, striking out in some sense, a new and un- 
explored course of religious thought, and developing certain re- 
lations of the gospel but imperfectly considered before, added not 
a little to the moral and intellectual treasures of the world. The 
latter, particularly in his Astronomical and his Commercial Dis- 
courses, though displaying a more professional cast, gave an in- 
creased impulse to the investigation of what may be called the 
economy of social, religious life. Contemporaneously with 
these writers, Fuller, Scott, Hall, Mrs: H. Moore, and the con- 
tributors to the Christian Observer, and the Eclectic Review, 
with a diversity of style and variety of power, though without such 
peculiarities of manner and circumstance as to claim for the pro- 
ductions of any of them a distinct epoch, contributed to the mass 
of religious reading and impression. Among these, Hall, by the 
grandeur of his intellect, and the classic beauty of his style, stood 
conspicuous, and will descend to posterity as one of the noblest 
specimens of our race. We would not however, omit to mention 
the distinguished religious writers of this country, such as Mason, 
Dwight, and Evarts, who, mostly within the period embraced in 
our remarks, exerted by their pens, a wide and salutary in- 
fluence. In connection with these distinguished men, there has 
arisen a class of writers who, acquainting themselves with the 
rules of scriptural interpretation, beyond the degree attained by 
their predecessors, and ascending to original sources of theologi- 
cal knowledge, have added a most useful and instructive portion 
to the reading and studies of the religious public, and are destined 
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to add much more. Inthe works of the author before us, we 
fancy to ourselves the occurrence of a third era; since combining 
the improvements that have been made of late in theological inves- 
tigation, with a rich vein of imagination, and a bold and racy style, 
he seems to possess, in a very uncommon degree, the power of ‘ 
religious analysis,—of dissecting with perfect clearness, the difter- 
ent states and feelings of our moral nature ; and of handling in’an 
attractive and discriminating manner the abstruser parts of reli- 
gious speculation. 

Curiosity has been strongly excited in Great Britain, respect- 
ing the name of this writer, as he has hitherto chosen to appear 
anonymously in print. For a time the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm was attributed to Mr. Douglas; but the style bears no 
resemblance to the style of that author. “Conjecture has more-re- 
cently fixed upon Mr. Isaac ‘Taylor, brother and biographer of 
Miss Jane Taylor, and his name has of late been very confidently 
given to the public in our newspapers, as author of these works. 
One of the publishers of this work however, has been assured by a 
London correspondent, in answer to an inquiry on the subject, 
that this report which was once current in England, is not now 
believed to be correct. ‘The author, at all events, has not yet 
chosen to disclose his name—apparently with the design of en- 
hancing the effect of his writings, by the air of mystery which na- 
turally belongs to productions of such ability, when unclaimed. 

In addition to the works mentioned at the head of this article, 
the author has given two others at least to the public—one entitled 
«© A Model of Christian Missions,” and the other an * Essay on 
the Application of Abstract Reasoning to the Christian Doc- 
trines.” The former was an early work in which his object was 
twofold—first to show the impropriety and inefliciency of the 
present plan of conducting missions to the heathen, by the sepa- 
rate denominations under their distinctive banners—and next to 
point out a new plan, the principle of which should be a union of 
missionary exertions, under the direction of some one of the ex- 
isting denominations. On this plan he would bring into action 
one of the great secrets of success in all enterprises—the di- 
vision of labor. For the sake of exemplifying his principle, he 
proposes that the entire resources of christian beneficence should 
be turned into the channel of seven societies, to each of which he 
assigns as the quota of its spiritual care and achievement, a 
distinct portion of the unevangelized. world. The arguments 
which he brings forward, in favor of his new model are cer- 
tainly well chosen; and such is the zeal, not to say the force 
and sometimes the show of right with which they are urged, that 
the whole structure of christian missions as at present. reared, 
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might well nigh be considered as shaken to the ground, were 

there not on the face of his own plan something too ¢ hieniole al, 
and in itsexecution that which too nearly approac hes i impossibili- 
ty, for prudent men to think of adopting it. These features in 
his proposal he endeavors indeed to smooth over, and ventures to 
assert. the utter hope ‘lessness of effecting the conversion of the 
world, as the work is now carried on, or in any other way than 
that of the general coalescence of christians. It would be easy, 
however, to answer his objections; and much as we might desire 
the union of christians in this work, and much as we have reason 
to be mortified by their baneful collisions, it might be enough to 
say, that the providence of God seems as yet to open no w ay, in 
which the work can be done differe nuy from that, in which it has 
been commenced. He is doubtless correct in supposing, that it 
would be impossible to contrive a new model of worship, and a 
new platform of church government, by means of deputies from 
the several communities, without awakening “the formidable 
glosts of obsolete polemics.” But why he i imagine that 
the different parties, having each its strong pre dilections for its 
own modes, would be more satisfied with having the direction of the 
great work of missions, assigned to one existing model—the Es- 
tablishment, it is not so e asy to te ll, ‘The same difficulty would 
exist in all, except in the favored denomination, because each 
would be called upon to merge its own. distinctive peculiarity, in 
the faith and the forms of the established church. This  cir- 
cumstance would rather show, that his plan is not feasible, 
and would 

* Seem to cast 
Ominous cenjecture on the whole success.” 


It is here, as in some other portions of his writings that we per- 
ceive the author is much better fitted to find fault and pull down, 
than to build up. There is in him much that is adventurous and 
adapted to set men a thinking, but he seems far from possessing a 
mind which can ever establish systems of itsown. ‘The book em- 
bodies many striking observations and much truth; but the great 
principle which he recomme nds, however desirable it may be in it- 
self, or would be in different circumstances of the church, is any 
thing rather than wise and felicitous in its details. The improba- 
bility of its adoption, at least in the present situation of things, if ever 
indeed, was soon made operant in an answ er which the book re- 
ceived from Mr. Orme, in a preface to Swan’s Letters on Missions. 

The Essay on the Application of Abstract Reasoning to the 
Christian Doctrines, we hardly know how to characterize. Sim- 
ply to pronounce it able, would, perhaps, be saying toe little in its 
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favor, and yet to adinit that its conclusions are just, or that it prom- 
ises to be of any direct use to theological science would be saying 
too much. It is unique in its character. While the author ex- 
hibits in many respects an admirable keenness, discrimination, and 
capacity to pursue a fieeting and tenuous idea in every shape and 
form till it borders on unreality, he writes at the same time 
with more sprightliness, vigor, elegance, and richness of illustra- 
tions—illustrations drawn from science, history, general literature, 
and common life, than we recollect ever to have’met with on topics 
of this description. ‘Lhe result however, at which he arrives, viz. 
that the question respecting free-will is of no practical importance, 
may induce many to doubt whether he has not himself been bewil- 
dered by refined speculation. Discussions of this kind may be in- 
judiciously conducted, but seriously to maintain that it is of no impor- 
tance how we settle the question whether we are free agents or not— 
of no use to relieve the testimony of conscience on such a subject, 
from the load of false philosophy—is too gross an error to meet 
with much favor iti a country like ours. Revivals of religion bring 
home the subject to christians here, in a manner totally unknown 
in England. ‘The first objection of every impenitent sinner, un- 
der Calvinistic preaching, when pressed to the instantaneous per- 
formance of his duty, is, “J cannot.” ‘This objection must be 
met in some we ay, Or it is in vain to urge upon sinners the com- 
mands of the gospel. Nor will it avail to tell them, they are bound 
to repent—that to deny this duty, brings them into direct collision 
with their maker who enjoins it—that we must leave them to 
settle the controversy with him—that their consciences tell them, 
they are in the wrong. Their consciences do not tell them they 
are in the wrong, for not doing what they have ng power to perform. 
Men may be silenced by authority, or driven by anguish of soul to 
drop the question, and go ditectly forward and “strive to. enter 
in at the straight gate ;” but it is impossible from the constitution 
of our nature for a man really to condemn himself for not turning 
to God, when he feels that he has not the requisite power. ‘Toat- 
tempt to do it, is like endeavoring to repent of Adam’s sin. Revivals 
of religion have taught us, that we must meet this question directly 
in the face ; and that instead of being removed from the practical 
concerns of life, it is one in cor nparisop with which all‘other questions 
are of no moment. It is idle to say as the author does, that this plea 
is not admitted in any of the practical interests of life, because the 
subject belongs to a different department, that of abstract etliics ; ; 
and that we ought on this ground to setitaside inreligion. Itisnot 
true, that the plea i is any where set aside on this ground ; and the 
author’s assumption that it is, furnishes a striking proof to our 
minds, that with all his ingenuity he has looked ‘with but little 
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discrimination into. this subject. When a court of justice (to 
take his own example) reject an argument in exculpation of a 
prisoner, derived from the science of craniology, they do it, not 
because this science belongs to a different department from that 
of law, but because they have no belief in craniology. Let 
them be once convinced that the fact alledged is true, and 
has a real bearing on the point at issue, and there is not a tribunal 
in christendqgm which would not receive it in evidence, to.whatever 
department it may belong. ‘Thus in point of fact, questions in anat- 
omy, ckimistry, mineralogy, and many other branches of science, 
are continually brought to bear on the decisions of courts of jus- 
tice. When, therefore, the plea of ‘‘ man’s inability to act other- 
wise than he does act,” is rejected both in judicial proceedings, 
and in the ordinary concerns of life, it is done solely on the ground, 
that there is no truth whatever in the pretense. ‘The facts ad- 
duced by the author, instead of proving that men in their practical 
concerns, consider it of no importance how this question is deci- 
ded, show that every human being has already decided it in one 
way. Mankind will not suffer the business of life to stand still 
for a moment, or a single worldly interest to be sacrificed, under 
such a pretense; nor can the individual be found of sufficient har- 
dihood, to insult his fellow-men with such a plea for invading their 
rights. _ But men do thus insult their Maker ; and ‘* because sen- 
tence against” this ‘* evil work is not executed” by God as speedi- 
as itis by man, “ their hearts are fully set in them to do” so. Ha- 
ting their duty, they lay open their minds with eagerness to every 
suggestion of false philosophy, which may serve to silence con- 
science and excuse delay. ‘Taking it, then, as a mere philoso- 
phical question, is it of, no importance to strip the sinner of this 
‘“‘refuge of lies,” which has been the ruin of so many mil- 
lions? For our own part, we do believe that the man who should 
fully accomplish the design of Edwards—who should finally and 
forever remove from the minds of men, all the doubts which they 
cherish on this subject, resulting from our acknowledged de- 
pendence for holiness on divine grace—who should exhibit the 
doctrines of decrees and free agency in such perfect consisten- 
ey, that every mind could see it, in all its bearings, and thus leave 
each of these truths to take its full effect on the human heart, un- 
obstructed by the other—would do more to promote the salvation 
of our race, than has been done by any uninspired man from the 
beginning of time. Why should such an attempt be considered 
hopeless ? 

‘To do justice however, to our author’s deep-toned piety and 
love of scriptural truth we would observe, that he admits Edwards’ 
work to have answered some good purposes, not however so di- 
rectly as incidentally. While he laments that it has become al- 
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most the text-book of infidelity, he acknowledges it has not been 
useless in respect to the spirit it exhibits, and its exemption from 
the common offenses of polemical. literature. He believes it to 
have checked the flippancy of the world, and that the recent re- 
turn of episcopal divinity to a,sounder state, is owing to its influ- 
ence, ina greater degree than those who have yielded to that in- 
fluence, are willing always toconfess. He admits especially, that it 
has laughed to scorn the philosophy of Arminianism, and placed 
Calvinion asa general system on high vantage groynd, —express- 
ing his behef that in this system, and not even in evangelical Ar- 
minianism, is found the destined barrier against the inroads of ne- 
ology and atheism. 

Butit is time to come to the books, on which we designed 
more particularly to remark. We took them up not so much for 
the purpose of giving a minute account of their contents, as of 
reviewing their author generally as a writer; and it is for this 
reason that we have dwelt, in a few paragraphs, on two other pub- 
lications from the same pen. ‘They all show the same original 
and ighly gifted. mind—the profound thinker—the evangelically 
devout christian. ‘lhe Natural History of Enthusiasm, as above 
intimated, has produced a powerful impression on its readers, 
an impression, it cannot be doubted, favorable to true piety. It is 
one of those works which must be felt, whenever it comes in con- 
tact with intelligence. and.virtue. Its execution in general is 
marked by an intellectual and moral vigor, an extent and accu- 
racy of observation, and a purity and elevation of taste which 
highly commend it to the enlightened, the refined, the serious, 
and the meditative. The reader, howetwr, must not expect to 
be merely amused, gratified, or instrucged. Much as he may 
think himself free from enthusiasm, he will be searched, and if 
he is indeed a child of God, he will probably be purified. He 
will find the writer’s spirit mingling familiarly with his own, re- 
vealing the secret theughts of his heart, and bringing forth to 
light the cherished errors, and “the dark idolatries” that may 
remain within. The nature of the subject led the author to be 
discriminative, and to apply to the reader’s heart, indirectly in- 
deed, but effectually; the tests of piety in his several discussions. 
Enthusiasm, with him, is no part of true religion ; and though con- 
nected with it, and often viewed as an innocent infirmity, he treats 
it as a moral nuisance, deadly to the soul, inasmuch as it usurps 
the place which the gospel is meant to occupy. By considering 
enthusiasm as aterm ‘not of measurement, but of quality,” he 
has attempted very correctly, we think, to dispel those perilous 
illusions of which so many are enamored, under the. idea that 
their* fervor, however unenlightened and erratic it may be, 
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must be acceptable to God. He is careful to insist, that where 
there is no error of imagination, and where realities are in view— 
eternal realities,—no feelings can be too intense—or to use his 
own description, ‘there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul 
may be on fire with the velocity of its movements in pursuit of 
its chosen object.” In his use of the epithet, we connect with 
enthusiasm an idea of folly, weakness, extravagance, and vice. 
He who is its victim, and whose piety, therefore, is fictitious, 
‘‘has only a choice of immoralities, to be determined by his tem- 
perament and circumstances.” He may become a lazy contem- 
platist, a sour visionary, or a furious zealot. With this view of 
enthusiasm, springing, as he acknowledges, from our physical 
constitution and cherished by the depravity of the heart, he pro- 
ceeds to examine several principal points, in order to establish an 
intelligible distinction between what is genuine and what is spuri- 
ous, in religious feeling. ‘These points, following the order in 
which the author has presented them in several sections, relate 
to enthusiasm in devotion—in the conception of the doctrine of 
divine influence—in expositions of scripture leading to heresy — 
in prophetical interpretation—in the application of the doctrine of 
a particular providence—in the exercise of christian philanthro- 
py- He concludes by giving a sketch of the enthusiasm of the 
ancient church, particularly in its monachism, and by offering to 
those who misuse the term enthusiasm, several hints on the pro- 
bable extension of christianity. 

Some of these topics are handled with singular felicity, and 
there are none which do not afford a rich fund of instruction and 
spiritual entertainment. We would notice as particularly excel- 
lent his remarks on devotional enthusiasm, and on enthusiastic 
abuses of the doctrine of a particular providence. A sentiment 
occasionally appears, the correctness of which we should hesi- 
tate to admit, and there are two or three faults which it is our 
intention soon to notice, as occurring in the works of the author 
throughout ; but in general we know not where to find among our 
recent publications, thoughts more important, or more suited to 
the times, or better recommended by a rich and bold imagery 
than the volumes before us contain. As specimens, from the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, a few passages may be taken al- 
most any where from the book. 

The following original and striking thought is from the chapter 
on devotion. 


Nor is it only the brightness of the Eternal throne that is shrouded from the view 
of those who are invited to draw near to him that “sitteth thereon ;” for the im- 
measurable distance that separates man from his Maker is carefully veiled by the 
concealment of the intervening orders of rational beings. Though the fact of 
such superior existences is clearly affirmed, nothing more than the bare fact is 
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imparted ; and we cannot misunderstand the reason and necessity of so much re- 
serve; for without it those free and kindly movements of the heart in which 
enuine devotion consists, would be overborne by impressions of a kind that be- 
fede tothe imagination. * * * * ‘The idea of immense separation would be 
ainfully enhanced, if distinct vision were obtained of the towering hierarchy of 
intelligences at the basement of which the human system is founded. Were it 
iadeod permitied to man to gaze upward from step to step, and from range to 
range, of the vast edifice of rational existences, and could his eye attain its sum- 
mit, and then perceive at an infinite beight beyond that highest platform of created 
beings, the lowest steps of the Eternal throne—what liberty of heart would after- 
wards be left to him in drawing near to the Father of spirits? How, after sucha 
revelation of the upper world, could the affectionate cheerfulness of earthly wor- 
ship again take place ?—Or, how, while contemplating the measured vastness of 
the interval between heaven and earth, could the dwellers thereon come familiarly, 
as before, to the Hearer of prayer, bringing with them the small requests of their 
petty interests of the present life? Lf introduction were had to the society of 
those beings whose wisdém has accumulated duiing ages which time forgets to 
number, and who have lived to see, once and again, the mystery of the provi- 
dence of God complete its cycle, would not the impression of created superiority 
cppeese the spirit, and obstruct its access to the Being whose excellencies are 
absolute and infinite? Or what would be the feelings of the infirm child of earth, 
if, when about to present his supplications, he found himself standing in the the- 
atre of heaven, and saw, ranged in a circle wider than the skies, the congrega- 
tion of immortals? These speciacles of greatness, if laid open to perception, 
would present such an interminable perspeciive of glory, and so set out the im- 
measurable distance between ourselves and the Supreme Being with a long gra- 
dation of splendors, that we should hence-forward feel as if thrust down to an ‘ 
extreme remoteness from the divine notice; and it would be hard or impossible 
to retain, with any comfortable conviction, the belief in the nearness of him who 
is revealed as ‘‘a very present help in every time of trouble.” But that our fee- 
ble spirits may not thus be overborne, or our faith and confidence batiled and per- 
plexed, the Most High hides from our sight the ministries of his court, and, dis- 
missing his train, visits with infinite condescension the lowly abodes of those 
who fear him, and dwells as a Father in the homes of earth. pp. 32, 34, 35. 





A paragraph or two may be taken, from the author’s account 
of the enthusiastic perversions of the doctrine of divine influence. 


But a doctrine of divine influence like this, which is so full of promise 
and of comfort to the aspirant after true virtue, and which offers nothing 
to those who are eager for transitory excitements, and who look for visible 
displays of supernatural power, does not satisfy the religious enthusiast. 
Not content to be the recipient of an invigorating and purifying emanation, 
which, unseen and unperceived, elevates the debased affections and fixes 
them on the Supreme Excellence; nor satisfied to know that, under this 
healing influence, the inveteracy of evil dispositions is broken up, and a 
real advance made in virtue, he asks some sensible evidence of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, and would fain so dissect his own consciousness as to bring 
the presence of the Divine agent under palpable examination. Or he seeks for 
some such extraordinary turbulence of emotion as may seem unquestionably to 
surpass the powers and course of nature, Fraught with these wishes, he con- 
tinually gazes upon the variable surface of his own feelings, in unquiet expecta- 
tion of a supernatural troubling of the waters. The silent rise of the well-spring 
of purity and peace he neither heeds nor values; for nothing less than the eddies 
ped sallies of religious passion can assure him that he is “‘ born from above.”’ 

A delusive notion of this kind at once diverts attention from the cultivation and 
practice of the virtues, and becomes a fermenting principle of frothy agitations, 
that either work themselves off in the sourness of an uncharitable temper, or are 
followed by aeiee melancholies, or perhaps by a relaxation of the moral senti- 
ments, which leaves the heart exposed to the seductions of vicious pleasure. 
Thus the religious life, instead of being a sunshine of augmenting peace and 
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hope, is made up of an alternation of ecstasies and despondencies ; or worse—of 
devotional ferwors and sensual indulgencies. The same error naturally brings 
with it a habit of referring to other, and to much less satisfactory tests of chris- 
tian character than the influence of religion upon the temper and conduct. So it 
happens that practical morality, from being slighted as the only valid credential 
of profession, comes, too often to be thought ofas something which, though it may 
be well in its way, is a separable adjunct to true piety. pp.70, 71. 


The following is taken from the section, which treats of enthu- 
siasm in the application of the doctrine of a particular providence. 
The reader will admire its beauty of thought in some parts, and 
if he is pious will he soothed and healed by its spirit : while they 
who need the reproof which it also contains, will hardly escape 
conviction. 


In the divine management of the fortuities of life, there may also be very plain- 
ly perceived a dispensation of moral exercise, specifically adapted to the temper 
and powers of the individual. No one can look back upon his own history with- 
out meeting unquestionable instances of this sort of educational adjustment of his 
lot, effected by means that were wholly independent of his own choice or agency. 
The casual meeting with a stranger, or an unexpected interview with a friend ;— 
the accidental postponement of affairs ;—the loss of a letter, a shower, a trivial 
indisposition, the caprice of an associate—these, or similar fortuities, have been 
the determining causes of events, not only important in themselves, but of peeu- 
liar significance and use in that process of discipline which the character of the 
individual was to undergo. ey ca at Law 

By such strong and nicely fitted movements of Providence, it is that the tasks 
of lite are distributed where best they may be performed, and its burdens appor- 
tioned where best they may be sustained. By accidents of birth or connection, 
the bold, the sanguine, the energetic, are led into the front of the field of arduous 
exertion, while by similar fortuities, quite as often as by choice, the pusillani- 
mous, the fickle, the faint-hearted, are suffered to spend their days under the shel- 
ter of ease, and in the recesses of domestic tranquillity. 

But who shall profess so to understand his particular temper, and so to estimate 
his talents, as might qualify him to anticipate the special dispensations of Provi- 
dence in his own case? Such knowledge, surely, every wise man will confess 
to be “ too wonderful” for him. 'To the supreme intelligence alone it belongs to 
distribute to every one his lot, and to “ fix the bounds” of his abode. Yet there 
are persons, whose persuasion of what ought to be their place and destiny is so 
confidently held, that a long life of disappointment does not rob them of the hy- 
pothesis of self-love ; and just in proportion to the firmness of their faith in a par- 
ticular providence, will be their propensity to quarrel with heaven, as if it debar- 
red them from their right in deferring to realize the anticipated destiny.— 
Presumption, when it takes its commencement in religion, naturally ends in 
impiety. 

Men who look no farther than the present scene, may, with less glaring incon- 
sistency, vent their vexation in accusing the blindness and partiality of fate 
which has held their eminent talents and their peculiar merits so long under the 
veil of obscurity ; but those who acknowledge at once a disposing providence 
and a future life, might surely find considerations proper for imposing silence 
upon such murmurings of disappointed ambition, Let it be granted to a man 
that his vanity does not deceive him, when he complains that adverse fortune 
has prevented his entering the very course upon which nature has fitted him to 
shine, and has, with unrelenting severity confined him, year after year, to a 
drudgery in which he was not qualificd to win even a common measure of suc- 
cess ;—all this may be true: but if the complainant be a christian, he cannot find 
it difficult to admit that this clashing of his fortune with his capacities or his tastes 
may have been the very exercise necessary to insure his ultimate welfare. Who 
will deny that the reasons of the divine conduct towards those who are in train- 
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ing for an endless course must always lie at an infinite distance beyond the range 
of created vision! Who shall venture even to surmise what course of events may 
best foster the germ of an imperishable life ;—or who conjecture what contraven- 
tions of the hopes and interests of an individual may find their reasons and neces- 
sity in the wide universe of consequences incalculably remote? pp. 134—137. 


The whole section is admirable for the weight of its truth, and 
the closeness and accuracy of observation which it indicates, and 
is alike calculated to encourage humble, contented, thankful pie- 
ty, and to rebuke the pride, impatience and ingratitude of enthu- 
siasm. ‘The section on christian philanthropy is highly searching 
in its character. It deals in the motives of this evangelical grace, 
and shows that there is such a nice balancing of them involved in the 
spirit and requirements of the gospel, as to allow scarcely a pretext 
for enthusiasm. ‘The existence therefore, of this pernicious infu- 
sion, is so much the more to be condemned. It occurred to us 
in reading this part of the work, that possibly a close observer of 
human nature might convict the author of departing somewhat 
from real life—a fault with which he is not often chargeable. 
There is, if we mistake not, a shade of exaggeration, asort of fan- 
ciful and over-wrought representation on the subject of benevo- 
lence, or the enthusiastic violations of that great law of christian- 
ity. Still, generally speaking, the duties which he points out 
are of a trying character, and the danger, of which he gives the 
warning, is an unhappy reality. ‘The learning and good sense 
displayed in his account of the Ancient Church, and the ingredi- 
ents of Ancient Monachism, will recommend it strongly to the 
attention of the enlightened reader. In the last section on the 
Probable Extension of Christianity, the author’s reasoning is 
clear and conclusive, the argument is, in many respects, a most 
triumphant confirmation of the truth of the gospel. ‘The whole 
is well calculated to affect the unbeliever with a salutary alarm. 
The closing sentence is most significant in that view. 


Yet in passing this subject it may be suggested to those who, notwithstanding 
that they admit the truth of christianity, constantly deride genuine piety when- 
ever it comes in their way, that though the apparent course of events seems to 
indicate a gradual improvement, such as would give time to oppugners to choose 
the wiser part, and to range themselves quietly in the train of the conquering re- 
ligion, the general tenor of sctiptural predictions holds out a different prospect, 
and gives great reason to suppose that the final triumph of the Gospel is to be 
ushered in by some sudden and vindictive visitation, which shall arrest impiety 
in its full career, and deny forever to the then impenitent the option of making a 
better choice. p. 302. 
‘Saturday Evening,” which title seems to have been chosen, 
for the double purpose of expressing the author’s desire not * to 
trench either upon the season or the office of public instruction,” 
but only to come very near it, and of referring to the expectation 
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now so generally entertained among christians, that our own times 
are precursive of the promised era of rest, is a book somewhat 
miscellaneous and desultory in its character. The topics of 
which the writer treats are many and various, including some of 
the most interesting in practical religion; and though several of 
them have a slight tie, and follow in a natural order, in the pro- 
gress of sentiment, yet the connecting principle does not prevail 
throughout. The pieces as a whole seem to have been produced 
as occasion offered, and originally with little reference to conti- 
nuity ; or if the writer conceived a train of thought from be- 
ginning to end it is not obvious to the reader, nor is it easy to dis- 
cover why one topic rather than another was chosen, or why it 
followed as it did. Had it been poetry, we should have been dis- 
posed on some accounts to call it another Cowper’s Task, as ta- 
king a bird’s eye view of the field of spiritual religion, as that 
poem does of the field of nature—a view wide, free, and multi- 
form. Yet as it is not poetry exactly, nor a book of essays, at 
least it does not profess to be such, nor a volume of sermons, for 
the writer would not be thought to assume the Sabbath’s chief 
employment, it is a sort of non-descript, an anomaly, as to the 
class of productions in which it should be placed. But though 
we know not what to call it, as a distinctive work, we feel at no 
loss with respect to its claims, in an intellectual and moral point of 
view. Here it must take, if not the highest, yet a very high rank. 
As a whole, perhaps it is not equal tothe Natural History of En- 
thusiasm. At least it isnot so finished a production,’so condensed 
in thought, or transparent and pure in style. Its want of unity is 
a disadvantage to it compared with that work. It led the author 
into a more rambling manner—to be more scattered, and some- 
times less distinct. The unrestrained pursuit of his thoughts, and 
their superabundance, induced him to give utterance to them in 
disjointed masses, in irregular files, in every interlined and coun- 
ter shape and form. They burst forth as if from an imprisoned 
fountain, coursing over all the modes of human address, and dis- 
charging themselves in endless parentheses, and sinuosities of 
style. An idea is exhibited in bold relief in several continuous 
sentences—then in like guise come its limitations or exceptions, 
almost nullifying (to use a word unhappily too common in these 
days,) the preceding statements—then the original idea is taken 
up again, backed with another string of sentences, which afford- 
ing new illustration, leads to another antagonist thought, and thus 
the writer is driven on or is set back, till neither his readers nor 
perhaps himself, can tell where they are likely to land. In this 
respect it is a strange book, and marred and disfigured. But 
then as though to indemnify us for all this, it has passages of sur- 
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passing felicity—of overwhelming interest, set forth with an im- 
agery beautiful and impressive as if it were caught from heaven— 
filling and more than filling the mind with bright and weighty 
truths—holding the reader’s soul, we may say, in solution, with 
power to mold it into some new form of elemental consciousness. 
The book, though liable to abatements and exceptions, which do 
not belong to the former work, yet makes a more solemn im- 
pression—it possesses a greater variety of matter—it goes still 
more deeply into the hidden springs of action. Its topics, dis- 
tributed through twenty-nine chapters, cannot of course be partic- 
ularly mentioned here. Some of the abler discussions, as they 
struck our minds were, those on the Means of Mercy, the Church 
and the World, the State of Seclusion, the Limits of Revelation, 
the Power of Rebuke, the Family Affection of Christianity. We 
have not room for many extracts, but we would call the attention to 
the following as an admirable specimen. of reasoning on religious 
subjects, from the great principles of human nature. 


This sense of the fitness of Rerkipurion flashes upon us, in some form, every 
hour. We cannot read a page of history, we cannot listen to the news of the 
day, we cannot walk the streets, without forcibly admitting the idea, that there 
must be a vindication of right: nay, we often court the expectation of it ;—some- 
times as witnesses, and sometimes as victims of oppression, or of cruelty, or of 
rapacity, we fly to the beliefof ultimate justice; and, even apart from any vin- 
dictive feeling, are agonized if we imagine that the controversy between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed shall never—never, be adjusted. If, at any time, 
the films of false philosophy have deceived us into the opinion that vice and 
virtue are one and the same—this sophistry shares the fate of many other sophis- 
tries in practical matters ;—that is to say, it is instantly and irrecoverably scatter- 
ed by our first brunt with some real afiair of common life, that appeals to the or- 
dinary sentiments of humanity :—the illusion fades—truth and nature stand 
out, and speak aloud, and we dare not refuse to hear them. 

But if there is to be a retribution at all, if any crime or cruelty the most atro- 
cious which history records, or which history has forgotten, is to be brought to 
account in after-life, and is to receive its due award of chastisement ;—if the au- 
thority of God, as Governor of men, is to be in any manner asserted, and main- 
tained, then is it possible to believe that such retribution shall be otherwise than 
ABSOLUTELY IMPARTIAL? and when we say impartial, we must mean that it 
shall be in the strictest sense uNtversaL.—lIt must bear alike, and equally, upon 
every responsible agent, and must come close home to the entire merit and demerit 
of each. Shall smaller offences escape inquiry, while egregious sins only are 
brought into court? This could not be; for the perpetrator of enormous crimes 
might justly turn round upon his exculpated companions, and affirm, that if all 
circumstances of temptation and original disposition were fairly weighed, the 
actual balance of guilt would be in his favor; inasmuch as some who had 
seemed to sin less, had actually sinned more, by sinning with fewer inducements, 
or with more advantage for virtue. Or shall Supreme Justice take notice only of 
those offences that have in fact been peculiarly pernicious in their consequences, 
and the occasions of misery to others? This mode of proceeding would be liable 
to an objection equally conclusive. For the offender, so singled out on account 
of the actual mischief he had caused, would be entitled to complain that his fate 
was ruled, not by law or intrinsic demerit; but by accidents, over which he had 
no control; and it would be easy to find instances of much worse intention than 
his own, which, on this system would altogether escape unpunished. There is 
in fact no justice, that is not universal justice. Justice altogether is nullified, 
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and disgraced, by even a single, and the smallest instance of oblivion, or incqual- 

ity, or perversion of facts. Who would come forward and profess to wish that 

the law, whichis taking effect upon his neighbor, shouid turn aside fiom himself ? 
* * * = * “ 

But now, may it not seem as if the offences of men—themselves insignificant 
as they are—were utterly unworthy of becoming the subject of judicial proceed- 
ing in the court of Heaven? Unworthy of judicial proceedings!—Is any such 
rule acted upon, or admitted on earth? Let us look to the mightiest empire that 
ever has existed, the sovereigns and the chiefs of which have taken to themselves 
so vast an importance, that the welfare of whole provinces might not be weighed 
against their most trivial Convenience or pleasure. And then let us seek for the very 
meanest of the degraded beings that lie obscure in the quarters of want. Is the 
wretch ambitious of distinction ? would he fain draw upon himself the eyes of the 
mighty ?>—does he covet to stand among princes ?—Then Jet him ne the ma- 
jesty of government :—let him but commit acrime, and his wish is accomplished. 
‘Though nothing else could possibly have given him importance— Treason shall 
do it. And it shall presently be seen, that the highest personages of state are 
busy with his interests :—No affair of the realm is deemed so urgent as that the 
hearing of the cause should be finally neglected, or the accused be suffered to 
make a jest of royal power. Whether he is to be condemned or absolved, pun- 
ished or pardoned, he must at all events be made amenable to law, and be dealt 
with in some manner which shall leave no stain either upon the principles, or the 
administration of the empire. And this rule ef procedure is valid and constant, 
just in proportion to the excellence, the equity, and the firmness or vigor ofa 
government; and of the very best governments this is the praise, that justice is 
earried home to all persons alike, great or mean. Ina state the most free and 
wise that can be imagined, the sovereign himself would never be thought to for- 
feit his dignity, though he were seen to be assiduously employed (if needful) day 
after day, in ascertaining the guilt or innocence of the very lowest of liis subjects. 
Do we approve this principle ? Unquestionably then it shall be found to belong to 
that Government which is absolutely good and just. 

Yes, if nothing else can confer importance upon man—his crimes shall give 
him consequence. If there were no other argument for a future life, Sin would 
furnish one, never to be refuted. We need descend into no depths of abstruse 
reasoniog here :—the simplest notions are conclusive enough. ‘There is a cause 
standing over between the impartial judge and ourselves : and atime for the hear- 
ing and decision of it must certainly come. If indefinitely delayed, and forgot- 
ten, all loyal orders must harbor dissatisfaction aud fear; while all who have 
actually been called to account and punished, will protest against the partiality. 
If conscience be but awake, the transgressor, as le stands at the verge of the pres- 
ent life, may thus properly decide upon his own fate —‘‘ 1 have sinned and per- 
verted that which was right.—Let me hide myself in the darkness of the grave ! 
No; for God’s ministers and all beings—good cand evil, shall demand me at the 
hands of Death, and forbid I should be forgotten. ‘The dust may not screen me— 
the clods may not cover me.—Corruption may not say I am lost and gone. 
The highest tribunal is waiting my appearance; and unless [ am made there to 
stand, the honor of all government is blasted— the perfections of God impugned, 
True, | aminsignificant ; but yet am party in a cause in which the wisdom, and 
purity, and power of the Eternal God are in question.’ 


x * = » * 
We do not indeed deny that the first magistrate, in a vigorous and equitable 
government, may, if he so please, pardon the culprit; far from it. But we abso- 


lutely deny that he can (unless feeble or corrupt) fail to take cognizance in some 
manner, of each, and of every cause, which, after having been remitted in turn by 
inferior courts, is formally assigned to himself as supreme. ‘To parden an offend- 
er upon his submission and confession, is not to wink at crime, or to lay oblivion 
upon law ;—unless indeed pardon has so become the standing rule of administra- 
tion, that men are fain to doubt whether there exists at all the power or the will 
to punish. In such acase penitence and pardon would both be mockeries; and 
neither to be respected more than the motion of wooden figures, the one of which 
always lifts the arm when the other lets it fall. 
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Can we actually bring together, or hold in union, any such incongruous ideas, 
as those of a system of law and retribution on the one hand ;—and the practice of 
Universal Pardon, dealt out to offenders by the ultimate and Supreme Power? If 
all are punished, and punished equitably, none indeed can complain; and no 
confusion is brought in. But if all are pardoned ; and pardoned as a mere act of 
clemency, the very substance of government is made nugatory. If pardon is the 
rule—punishnient the exception, then law is blamed; or administration proved 
imbecile. In good and firm governments, punishment wil be the rule, and par- 
don the exception :—and yet even this exceptive pardon sullies the brilliancy of 
power and wisdom, unless clearly it is seen to spring from some law higher or 
more comprehensive than the law which has been violated. To parnpon WITH- 
OUT REASON is an error, on the part of a sovereign, of which the same may be 
said as is said of other errors—that though a single instance will not destroy a 
man’s reputation, the frequent repetition of it infallibly willdo so. A man may 
be weak once, or thrice ; and retrieve his character; but if he be weak daily, 
what is thought of him? pp. 54—58. 


After these extracts it might seem almost unnecessary to dwell 
on the peculiar characteristics of the author. Were he an ordi- 
nary man we should not do it, but we trust our readers will bear 
with us, in the following remarks, from the interest which they 
must feel in a mind of such a cast. 

There is probably nothing in respect to this writer, which has 
struck the public with more force than his profound analysis 
of the hidden feelings of the heart. 'Yo this quality of his wri- 
tings we have already adverted more than once. Here is the 
principal secret of his power. An author who can show us what 
we are—who can lay bare our moral texture—who can depict 
the play of the passions and trace the operation of motives—who, 
by a stroke of his pen, can throw us back upon some early, long- 
forgotten emotion, or recall to us thoughts which we have often 
revolved in our minds, but never perhaps embodied in distinct and 
uttered conceptions, will always obtain a hearing. Such a writer 
will be read with intense interest. ‘Though he may present many 
dark pictures of our hearts, still we are gratified with the exhibi- 
tion of his sagacity in discovering that which is so secret, and with 
the consciousness that he and others have thought and felt just as 
we have done. Such a man is master of the deep sensibilities of 
the soul. He touches the chord by which he can awaken them 
at his pleasure. Our author answers, in an eminent degree, to 
this character. He depicts the heart, and lays it open to inspec- 
tion in all the variety of its phases. Readers, in a few pages, 
learn that he is familiar with their moral constitution. Their 
secret fancies, musings, queries, likings, and antipathies on the 
subject of religion, are traced with an exactness, which might 
make it seem, as if his information had been obtained by a sort of 
intuition. Deep within the seat of consciousness, they feel his 
hand probing their sorest ulcers. His torch of truth, penetrating 
into what the author himself has stvled “the inner circle of the 
soul,” throws light upon the corruptions they would fain smother, 
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or brings into clearer view those harmonies of knowledge, love, 
and holiness, which divine grace may have infused there. By 
some new, original, forcible illustration, he applies a test of moral 
character, as decisive often, as it is striking. We doubt not that 
an enlightened judgment will accord generally, with the tests which 
are thus scattered throughout his writings; and we rejoice that his 
talent for analyzing the secret feelings of the heart, has been so 
successfully employed in discriminating between ‘the precious 
and vile,” in religion. A quality of this kind, cannot be well es- 
timated by a single paragraph or two. Itis rather to be judged of 
inthe aggregate. Still we venture to offer the following instances 
from Saturday Night. 


Nothing can be less like arrogance or conceit than the feeling with which a 
great mind inwardly confesses its unquestioned superiority.—Such is that respect 
for humanity which the man of magnanimous sentiments entertains, thatit is with 
sincere pain he recognizes at any time in other men those deficiencies, or that 
meanness, or baseness, or frivolity, whence he might draw a comparison in his 
own favor. As often as any such comparison obtrudes itself, gratulation gives 
way to shame, or compassion for others. It is to him a heavy grievance that men 
should be blinded by prejudice, perverted by passion, corrupted by interest ;—that 
they should be ignorant ;—infirm in judgment;—sordid in conduct. ‘The levity 
of mankind, and their corruption, alike distress him, for they controvert that 
feeling he would fain always cherish, of complacency towards all things, and of 
esteem forall. ‘Tell him to think with pleasure of his own expansion of mind 
and nobility of temper :—this is but another manner to enumerate the dishonors 
of his fellow men! 

Conceptions and emotions of this order are justly deemed romantic when not 
found in combination with energy and consistency of conduct :—that is to say, 
when they are mere conceptions, and mere emotions. But the man who 
thinks them so, however recommended by the active virtues ;—the man who se- 
cretly contemns the humility and humanity of great minds as if it were a weak- 
ness, may be sure that there is a region of thought of which he has no more 
knowledge than the mole has of the vastness and splendor of the upper skies, 
where the eagle soars. pp. 250,251. 

An indispensable qualification for the vigorous exercise of the Power of Rebuke, 
by the christian minister, is such a conviction of the truth of christianity, as shall 
render him proof against all assaults from within, and from without. And is 
there not reason to fear that, in this qualification, multitudes of christian teachers 
are wanting ? Every one who has reflected maturely upon the workings of the 
human mind, perceives that, whether the fact be confessed or concealed—the 
stress of the controversy concerning the divine mission of Christ depends upon 
the doctrine of future punishment The atlirmations of our Lord and his apos- 
tles on this subject, though they fall in with the smothered forebodings of con- 
cience, in every man’s bosom, give a distinct form to apprehensions from which 
the mind strives by all means, if possible, to escape ; and which it will never cor- 
dially admit until the moral faculties be rectified. The quarrel of the world with 
christianity comes to its issue upon this doctrine of future retribution. And as 
often as any mind recedes from the spirituality of its perceptions, it falls back 
upon this disagreement; and at such times, if the argumentative conviction of the 
truth of christianity be imperfect, the darkness and perplexity of scepticism will 
come in upon the soul like a flood. pp. 180, 181. 

The highly difficult work of reclaiming the infatuated religionist demands a 
simplicity of mind, which must unfit a man for the delicate task of recommending 
and palliating the dogmas and practices (entire) of a party—let that party be as 
pure as it may. When, in obedience to certain maxims of policy or discretion 
(which, however learnedly excused, fall immeasurably short of true wisdom) we 
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step forwards as the apologists of things which all right minded men feel (wheth- 
er they say so or not) to be utterly indefensible, we sever the nerve of our moral 
and intellectual strength, by the very act. No expectation can be more egregious 
than that of finding ihe Be men to-morrow, if we must be sophisis to-day. 
There is a law of continuity, of homogeneity, in the human mind ;—there 1s at 
equalizing of powers, which makes it take its permanent character from the bu- 
miliations to which at any time it submits, and which demands that it shall go to 
iis place on the scale of dignity and power, not according to the highest elevation 
it ever reaches, or may aspire to, nor even midway between the highest and the 
lowest point; but near to the lowest. Spontaneously and consciously to submit 
to degradation, even for an hour, is forever to be degraded. pp. 188, 189. 


In connection with his anlaysis of moral exercises, it may be 
remarked that his analysis of the intellectual part of man is 
scarcely less remarkable. ‘The following may be taken as speci- 
mens. 


If the characteristic difference between strong and feeble minds were asked for, 
it might be replied—It is found in the habit (in the former case) of adhering firm- 
ly to truths which have once been settled on satisfactory evidence ; and (in the 
other) in that of calling such principles into question, ever and again. But if it 
were required to distinguish great minds trom strong ones, we vvust say that the 
latter so hold their system of established truths, as to shut out their prospect of 
what may lie beyond it; while the former, without quitting the ground of demou- 
stration—without confounding the known with the hypothetical, never lose sight 
of that more distant range of things, which the huinau mind is permitted dimly to 
discern, though not distinctly to explore. — p. 200. 

Yet there is always a counterpoise in great minds between the desire of action— 
the vigorous passion for achievement, on the one part, and that tendency, on the 
other, to repose—that taste for peace—that cali residence of the soul upon its 
centre, which impels it (with an appzrent inconsistency) now to stand forth, and 
now to recede from the noise and confusion of the world. We might find plenty 
of great minds, if we could but relinquish, in ourdefinition, this special character- 
istic—a tranquil taste, and the capability of repose. ln every circle one may meet 
with men of prodigious energy, and of indefatigable zeal ;—but they are such as 
exist only exteriorily, or in action ;—rest, when it must be taken, is with them an 
abrupt cessaiion of their intellectual life ;—it is not another and graceful mode of 
it. Will it seem romantic to aflirm that the characteristic serenity of minds truly 
great is an instinct of the soul, indicating its destiny to a future and endless life ? 
—for even though that life were believed to consist of a perpetuity of action ; 
nevertheless, the anticipation of it, fraught as it is with the notion of infinity, and 
of absolute perfection, must always be attended with the idea of peace and 
stillness. 

If it yet seems as if some one infallible characteristic of genuine magnanimity 
were wanting, we should at once name unalterable modesty, as that mark. ‘That 
it is so might be argued, not merely from the evidence of facts, establishing the 
point thet great men have always shone with this grace, as assume it a priori, 
inasmuch as elevation and grandeur of soul consists in, or is derived from, an 
habitual contemplation of universal principles. This habit of the mind contains 
a tacit comparison which is of the very essence of humility. "The spirit that has 
no modesty, manifestly has no sense of abstract excellence ; aud therefore can 
have no greatness; or, at least, is not holding converse with things greater than 
itself ;—hence it grasps nothing that might aid it to spring up, or to rise above 
its actual level. pp. 247, 242. 

The human mind is so constituted as to admit freely the play of independent 
and conflicting motives, even if it obeys always the one motive that is paramount. 
And high culture much increases this susceptibility of the mind towards diverse 
or contradictory impulses ; so that while the uninstructed, when borne onward by 
a ruling principle, forget all secondary considerations; the more intelligent, 
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though not less steady and consistent in action (perhaps more 60,) yet continue 
to hold converse with reasons they have repudiated ; and to traverse again and 
again the ground of their firmest convictions. p. 36. 


1 bold startling air of paradox may be mentioned as another 
characteristic of the writer, in the works before us. ‘I'his, though 
in general not a safe mode of writing, has nevertheless its advan- 
tages. It draws attention to the thought; and the mind of the 
reader, while settling the meaning of the apparently absurd_ prop- 
osition, is the more struck with the real truth, which it partly 
hides and partly reveals. ‘This mode of exhibition adequately 
sustained, throws an aspect of vivacity and sprightliness*over a 
work, and accordingly our aythor with no small share of sagacity, 
has availed himself of it at times, to set forth the important senti- 
ments which he wished to inculeate. ‘The consciousness of 
strength, and of having truth on his side, can alone, however, war- 
rant a person in advancing tenets, which, though correct in fact, 
are contrary to the common opinion of mankind, or carry on the 
face of them an absurdity. It is probably owing to this cause, as 
well as to some others, that our author has often been charged 
with obscurity. "There is occasionally a paragraph, which the 
reader, if he is not commendably patie nt, must leave in uncertain- 
ly as to its precise import. In the majority of cases, however, 
where the paradoxical and highly abstract turn of the thouglit 
produces a momentary perplexity, the reader will be well re- 
warded, by giving to the page a second perusal. Perhaps we 
may find in the following casual remark of the author, the reason 
which, in connection with his habits of thought, induced him to 
adopt his somewhat peculiar mode of statement. “It is in- 
deed,” he says, ‘always wel! that writers should labor to attain 
prespicacity, aud simplicity and vivacity; but is it well when 
they feel theimselves compelled (as in terror,) to avoid whatever 
supposes in the reader, high culture and intelligence ?” 

Again, the rich and beautiful imagery with which the writer 
clothes his thoughts, and in general the force and felicity of his 
descriptions are a striking feature in his works. These will have 
appeared in the extracts already given: but single sentences may 
be adduced with a view to convey a more definite idea, particularly 
of that sort of style which seems to paint the conceptions of the 
mind, in which the author so much abounds. 

‘* If things spiritual in the force of reality rested on our hearts, 
we should in a moment start out from our niches of marble formal- 
ity, and press up to the altar of philanthropy, each bringing the 
loathed bundle of his prejudices in his hand to be taken up no 
more.” 

‘Let but some hotly agitated question of policy or political 
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economy cease to be vigorously treated, and yet continue to be a 
matter of common conversation, and we shall find in ten years, 
or seven, perhaps in three, that words, phrases, and wonted forms 
of expression on such subjects have slipped their meaning ; and 
being disburdened of the weight which they once carried, have 
taken the wing, and float vague and idle in upper air.” 

‘The attractions, the dangers, the urgent interests of the pres- 
ent state form (we may say) a screen, which, with its gaudy and 
various colors, its painted pomps and trickeries, hangs on every 
side before the eye of man, encircling his theater of exercise, and 
fencing out from his knowledge, the world of intellectual life.” 

‘The swelling and rolling flood of human life moves on in bil- 
lows so brief and proud, that in rising to the brow of each watery 
ridge, nothing of the general expanse is beheld, nothing seen but 
the surge and fall of the precursive wave.” 

A writer, who,on fitting occasions, can set forth his thoughts in an 
imagery so bold and rich—in a manner so lively and picturesque, is 
master ofa talent which will procure him readers, and which he 
should turn tothe best account. In our author it is well employed, as 
a vehicle of his startling, original, profound conceptions ; and direct- 
ed as it generally is, by sound judgment and correct taste, it adds to 
the charms of his otherwise fascinating compositions. We do not, 
however, consider his style to be unexceptionable throughout. 
It is faulty in some respects, and susceptible of improvement. 
The occasional hardness and abruptness of its mechanical struc- 
ture might be laid aside without detriment. 

A characteristic above all others to be admired in our author, 
as exhibited in his works, is the decided prevalence of deep spirit- 
ual religion. His books bear this delightful signature, so ev- 
idently, so prominently, that we suppose none will doubt it—at 
least none who have themselves known the transforming influences 
of the gospel. ‘The piece on the Family affection of Christianity, 
would alone prove the geniality of his spirit to that of all chris- 
tians, since he could not otherwise have so drawn that spirit to the 
life. His developement of moral character and feelings, above 
commented on, is too profound-—too accurate—too authentica- 
ted not to have been the result of experimental knowledge. ‘The 
spirituality of the author is indeed manifested in every page, and 
his constant aim most evidently is to make a deeply religious im- 
pression on the minds of readers. ‘There is in fine, a freshness i in 
his sketches of religion, a vitality, a faithfulness to the original, 
a breadth and fullness of views, which show the stret igth of his 
own conviction on the subject, and his claims asa sound spiritual 
man, on the confidence of the reading public. 

While, however, all this may be safely said concerning the 
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christian spirit of the writer, and the evangelical character of his 
books, it is proper at the same time to observe, that he ap- 
pears to be less acquainted with theology as a science, or a body 
of elementary principles,* having a definable connection with one 
another, than might have been expected. At least considering 
in how masterly a manner he has analyzed the feelings of the 
heart, we have a great sense of disappointment when we find him 
fail here. ‘The relations of speculative truth, however, he may 
very naturally have overlooked in a degree, while examining so 
minutely its practical operation. On this account, his knowledge 
of the doctrinal religious system of the bible, may have been ac- 
tually acquired less from a critical examination of the documenta- 
ry evidence, (a method however, which he highly approves,) than 
from a sort of internal consciousness, or feeling of their truth. If 
we are atall correct in this suggestion, it will readily be explained, 

why the author speaks so slightingly of systematic divinity in ev- 

ery shape. While we agree with him in his main principle, that 
religious truth should be sought from the scriptures, in a manner 
similar to that in which, according to Bacon, physical truth should 
be learned from nature—viz. by the inductive process ; we would 
not with the author, go so far as to avoid all attempts to connect 
it in a system, and to give it proportion. We would not with him, 

seem to hold it altogether i in fragments, and in detached parcels, 

as if the relation of one truth to another could never be seen, or 
when seen, could not be at all important. It can readily be ex- 
plained, also, in the view here taken, how it happens that the au- 
thor has expressed himself much more unguardedly at times, on 
important topics, than an accurate and disciplined theologian 
would have done, or one who nicely comprehended the relations 
of truth, and the analogy of faith. An instance will be adduced 
inorder to exemplify the present remark. ‘The author in his chap- 
ter on the State of Seclusion, (and this world he’considers such,) 
reasoning hypothetically concerning the manner in which proba- 
tionary beings should be treated, says, ‘‘'The probationers must 
not see or know that, the knowledge which would at once dis- 
sipate the obscurity that invests the questions of right and wrong. 
‘They may indeed receive a rule of conduct, and they may be 
coldly intormed of the distant consequences of their present course 
of action; but this information must itself take its place quietly 
among those reasons that are much more valid than imperative.” 
He soon adds, passing from suppositions to the reality. ‘ And 
are not such in fact the circumstances of that abode to which 
the human family is confined?” &c. His plan of remark, and the 
great principle he would illustrate, seemed to render it necessary 
that he should represent the condition of probationers, and man- 
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kind of course. in the above light: and contrary to the obvious 
declarations and spirit of the scripture, on one point at least, he 
so represented it. . But are mankind in the bible left in ‘ obscu- 
rity” as to the question of right and wrong ; are they coldly in- 
formed of the distant consequences of their present course of ac- 
tion? On the contrary, what can be more clear than the whole 
subject of our duty as there presented—what more heart-stiring 
than the exhortations and warnings of scripture in reference to the 
future allotments of men? ‘This is a single instance out of a num- 
ber which might be substantiated, where the writer appears to have 
overlooked the exact relations of truth, in pursuing his exposition 
of independent and isolated principles. 

The spirit of our author, as generally manifested in his books, 
is certainly kind and liberal; yet in some instances, there is an 
approximation at least towards an opposite feeling, attended with 
a somewhat hasty and injudicious attack on certain evils, of which 
it would be difficult to say, whether the attempt to expel them, or 
their continuance would be the greater calamity. He would pull 
down, however hard it might be to build again. Indeed his mode 
of condemning preseit operations for doing good, mixed as they 
confessedly are with imperfection, and his siyle of talking about 
what might be done, show more the strength of his zeal, than the 
soundness of his discretion. ‘This is appareat in his plan of chris- 
tian missions, and in representations that are occasionally met with 
in the books under review. He seems but too little satisfied with 
things as they are, and has a turn and a talent for fault-finding, 
which, if they be not regulated by benevolence, might easily lead 
him to excess. Perhaps it is a too easy charity in us—neverthe- 
jess we venture to ask, who would love to surmise, as the author 
has done, and proclaim his suspicion to the world, even if he be- 
lieved it? ‘* May it not,” he says, ‘be conjectured that at the 
present moment, where we shall find one man, (meaning among 
professors of religion,) who is both sound-minded and truly spirit- 
ual, we shall meet with three pusillanimous religionists, and twenty 
secular believers.”” Are these then, we ask, the triumphs of the 
grace of God? Only one out of twenty four members of the 
christian body among evangelical communities, who can be consid- 
ered as fit to belong to that body! Only one to twenty who is a 
true christian! In our blessed revials of religion, as well as in or- 
dinary times, do we receive into our churches, twenty hypocrites 
or self-deceivers to one genuine convert? We know not how it 
isin England, but for the honor of the gospel and for the hope of the 
world, we trust that nothing like this can be the case in our own 
country. In our zeal to guard the purity of religion and religious 
profession, let us not seem to undervalue the achievements of di- 
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vine mercy, or be willing to diminish the confidence with which 
piety should labor to confer the saving benefits of religion on lost 
men. If our author has sometimes made representations of the 
kind above noticed, we are happy to know that there are others 
in his works, which are likely to counteractthem. On the whole, 
though by no means faultless, he may be reckoned one of the 
most powerful, accomplished, and useful writers of the age. 


Art. V.—Dickinson’s Prize Letters. 


Prize Letters to Students, in two parts; By Rev. Baxrer Dickinson, Newark, 
N. J. 


Ir there is any one class in our country upon which the philan- 
thropist, the patriot, and the christian, must look with more interest 
than any other, it is that class which is composed of our active 
and enterprising young men; especially of those who enjoy the 
advantages of a liberal education. In almost any circumstances, 
knowledge is the parent of influence: it gives to one mind the 
ability of “controling many ; and if there are good principles along 
with it, it may be expected, in proportion to its extent, to help 
forward the great cause of human happiness. What would New- 
ton, and Bacon, and Locke, and Edwards, have accomplished 
for the world with only an ordinary degree of knowledge? But 
we may almost ask, what did they not accomplish by means of 
the actual improvement to which they attained? And if know- 
ledge secures influence in any circumstances, surely there were 
never circumstances more favorable to give it infiuence than ex- 
ist in our own country. We are not trammeled with the fetters 
of aristocracy. We know nothing, happily, of the influence of 
mere rank, and have never been taught to do homage to titles, 
or to respect men for any thing else than their own merits. Here 
every man may speak and write his own thoughts with perfect 
freedom; and if he speaks and writes well, he has a fair chance 
to be heard, and by multitudes ; and his thoughts are tried in no 
worse crucible than reason and common sense. While there 
is every advantage in this country for knowledge to exert its full 
influence, there are circumstances connected with the present 
state and prospects of the country, which render it of the utmost 
importance that the cultivated intellect of the present and next 
generation should be directed in a right channel. "or it seems 
to be acknowledged on all hands, that we have reached a critical 
period in our n: ational history, and that it is to be decided within 
much less than half a century, what is to be the ultimate destiny 
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and influence of our government and _ institutions; whether this 
Jand is indeed to be “a name and a praise in the earth,” or to 


be known among the nations as a field of blasted hope, and of 


political and moral desolation. This mighty question will no 
doubt be settled before two generations shall have passed away ; 
and hence we naturally look with deep and strong interest not 
only on the passing movements of the day, on the character and 
influence of those who have now most to do in regulating our 
public interests, but also on every thing which will be likely to ex- 
ert a forming influence on the character of the next generation. 
There is every reason to believe that our academies, and colleges, 
and professional institutions of various kinds, enclose at this mo- 
ment, the germ of far the greater part of the influence which a 
few years hence will decide all the great questions connected 
with our national weal or woe. Surely then he cannot be a 
friend to his country, or a friend to humanity, with whom it ts a 
matter of indifference what is to be the character of the rising 
generation; especially of that class who are favored with liberal 
advantages for intellectual culture. 

We cannot but regard it as one of the favorable signs of the 
times, that the class of young men who are in the progress of a 
liberal education or who are destined to it, have recently awa- 
kened a deeper interest in the minds of the reflecting and chris- 


tian community, than at any former period. One evidence of 


this is to be found in the annual concert of prayer which has for 
several of the last years been extensively observed, with especial 
reference to our literary and professional institutions; and upon 
which we think we may say without- presumption God has 
already strongly impressed the seal of his approbation. Another 
similar evidence we find in the many judicious and seasonable ar- 
ticles which have appeared in our periodicals on the same sub- 
ject; and we may add, in several books which have recently 
been written to subserve the same purpose. Among these, the 
work of Mr. Dickinson, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article, holds an important place. While it is especially de- 
signed for students, the greater part of it will be found applicable 
to young men of any occupation, particwlarly those in the higher 
walks of life. The design which the author contemplates is two- 
fold :—to establish, first,-the importance of a fixed belief in divine 
revelation, and a cordial reception of its truths; and secondly, 
the importance of an elevated standard of christian character. 
This plan very happily meets the case of each of the two great 
divisions of the class which the book contemplates—those whose 
religious opinions are yet to be established, and religious charac- 
ter begun; and who of course are opposed to the various forms 
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of infidelity and itreligion; and those who have made a christian 
profession and hopefully entered on a christian life, but who ne- 
vertheless, from the circumstances ‘in which they are placed, are 
peculiarly liable to become unduly conformed to the world, and to 
contract a habit of comparative religious indifference. We are 
quite sure that neither of these classes can read this book atten- 
tively and seriously, without finding it a most useful monitor and 
guide, amidst the circumstances of temptation and peril by which 
they are surrounded. 

In the remarks which we intend to make in connection with 
this valuable work, we shall endeavor to fall in, as far as we can, 
with the general design of the author, by suggesting some of the 
sources of danger to the moral principles and habits of students, 
especially such as are connected with public institutions; and to 
advert briefly, as we pass along, to some of the means of prevent- 
ing the contemplated evil. We shall consider distinctly the dan- 
gers incident to each of the two classes to which we have referred. 

We set out with the broad principle that it is of great import- 
ance that all our educated young men should be brought under 
the influence of religion. That this is important in respect to that 
class who are destined to the christian ministry, none but the infi- 
del will question ; but it is not so readily perceived how this should 
be important in regard to those who are destined to other profes- 
sions, or to no profession at-all. We-say nothing here of the per- 
sonal value of religion to every individual, as connected with his 
own immortal interests; but we say that itis of immense moment 
that all educated men should be religious, on account of the ex- 
tended influence which they must exert upon other minds. Hap- 
pily there are not wanting examples of men of high intellectual 
culture, out of the clerical profession, to which we may appeal 
for an illustration of the benign and powerful influence of a devo- 
ted piety. ‘There are pious physicians, and pious lawyers, and 
pious statesmen, who labor as christians in their appropriate 
sphere; and who often exert a direct influence in favor of the 
cause of religion, which, if they were ministers of the gospel, 
would be forbidden to them by the suspicions and jealousies of 
the multitude. Besides this, all these various classes of cultiva- 
ted minds, when they are imbued with the influence of religion, 
are guided in their general movements by a benevolent impulse, and 
are rendering efficient, though it may be indirect, aid to the great 
cause of virtue and happiness. U our country is to be preserv- 
ed from ultimate ruin, who can doubt that this is to be effected 
through the influence of religion; and where will that influence 
be likely to be felt to better purpose than in our national councils 
—at the very fountain of political life and action? We rejoice in 
Von. IV. 56 
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the fact that so many of our educated and gifted young men are 
directing their attention to the christian ministry—the exigences 
of the church and the world demand it, and are likely to demand 
it more and more; but we are far from feeling regret when we 
see young men of the same class entering the other professions 
with right motives; for we are fully satisfied that each of these 
professions furnishes a field for christian usefulness ; and we do 
not wish to see it abandoned to a reckless and unprincipled am- 
bition. Would Wilberforce, or Howard, or Thornton, or John 
Mason Good, have probably done more for the moral benefit of 
their fellow men or the glory of Christ, if their lives had been 
spent in the hallowed vocation of a christian minister? Such 
men, we repeat, are needed in all professions; and in whatever 
department of action we find them laboring, provided they Jabor 
with facility and effect, we can hardly consider them out of their 
place. We would not sanction the principle that every pious stu- 
dent must of course direct his eye to the ministry ; but we would 
earnestly maintain that religion is of immense importance to eve- 
ry cultivated man, let his profession or occupation be what it may. 

There is danger from various sources that students in the 
course of their education, may be allured into the paths of skep- 
ticism and downright infidelity. One source of danger is found 
in the fact that in the great majority of cases the youth who en- 
ter our literary institutions, have previously had little or no in- 
struction in respect to the evidences of christianity. They may 
have been accustomed in most instances to attend regularly on 
the preaching of the gospel ; and many of them, from having pi- 
ous parents, may have had some early impressions of the general 
importance of religion, and may have been trained to regard it 
with decent respect; but neither in the one case nor the other is 


there ordinarily found an intelligent conviction of the divinity of 


the christian system. If we do not greatly mistake, there is an 
error on the part of most ministers in preaching so little on the 
evidences of christianity ; dwelling much, (as indeed they should 
do) on the doctrines of the gospel, but rarely exhibiting the great 
foundation on which these doctrines are built. ‘The consequence 


of this is, that young persons especially are left at the mercy of 


every caviler ; and that kind of general impression that christiani- 
ty is true which is formed under the influence of such inadequate 
teaching, is far too weak to resist the wiles of an accomplished 
skeptic. We have known instances, (and we are sure that such 
instances are not uncommon) in which young men have entered a 
literary institution without having a single doubt that the bible is 
a revelation from God ; and yet as their faith was little more than 
a prejudice of education, it gradually gave way, as it was assailed 
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by the cavils of unbelief, to absolute skepticism. If previous to 
their being brought into circumstances of temptation, they had 
been instructed in the evidences of christianity, there is little 
doubt that they might have withstood the attack upon their princi- 
ples; and not unfrequently their intellectual conviction of the truth 
of the bible, might, through the influences of God’s Spirit, have 
ripened into a cordial and sanctifying belief of its doctrines. 

Another source of danger is found in the fact that in every lite- 
rary institution in which a large number of youth are assembled, 
it may always be expected that there will be some, whose moral 
and religious principles have already been corrupted. It happens 
not unfrequently that these are young men who have been accus- 
tomed to move in the higher walks of life, who if they are not ori- 
ginally more gifted, are more accomplished, than most with whom 
they are associated; and not improbably they have all the influ- 
ence that wealth and family can give them; and perhaps withal 
have a fascinating address, and an easy way of gaining access both 
tothe understanding and the heart. Let but a solitary individual 
with tiese advantages enter a literary institution, and become the 
daily companion of a large number of unsuspecting young men, 
and it will be strange indeed if he does not soon prove that “ one 
sinner destroyeth much good.” Let there be several such char- 
acters scattered through a community, and if special means are 
not used to counteract their influence, it will inevitably work 
like the leaven of death. What renders their success more proba- 
ble is, that their infidelity from being seen in the splendor of their 
own genius or accomplishments, loses its deformity or hatefulness ; 
and the unreflecting youth while he listens to the sophistry of skep- 
ticism, is cheated into the delusion that to become an infidel will 
confer some claim to intellectual superiority. 

If it were possible to know the whole process by which any 
youth, especially in such circumstances as we are supposing, is 
brought to the point of renouncing christianity, there is little doubt 
that it would appear that this melancholy result was to be referred 
in no small degree to the pride of intellect. Young men are ex- 
ccedingly ambitious of distinction; and because the path which 
the gospel marks out is plain and broad and open, so that the sim- 
plest intellect can walk in it, they are too prone to leave it in pursuit 
of something which they imagine more out of the range of weak 
minds and vulgar prejudices. ‘They contrive strangely to deceive 
themselves in respect to ihis matter; for the real truth is that 
while a few gifted minds have gone off into the mazes of infidelity, 
and have operated with tremendous energy against the gospel, the 
great multitude who have risen to high intellectual distinction, 
have acknowledged christianity to be a religion from heaven, and 
not a few have stood forth in the ranks of its open advocates. 
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The youth who should be mainly influenced by a desire to have 
his name associated with those who have had the highest character 
for genius and learning, would, even on this principle, if he acted 
consistently, hold fast his belief in divine revelation ; for it admits 
not of question that the greatest and most accomplished minds 
have cordially embraced the gospel, and have regarded it as 
the highest wisdom to surrender themselves implicitly to divine 
teaching. 

We are not of the number of those who would proscribe the 
Latin and Greek classics as part of a liberal education ; still we 
cannot doubt that as they are sometimes studied, there may be 
danger of their exerting an influence unfriendly to the moral char- 
ter, and especially to a strong and settled conviction of the truth 
of the gospel. Every one knows that there are parts of some of 
the Latin and Greek poets—though they are now excluded from the 
books read in most of our colleges—which are of a flagrantly immor- 
al tendency, and which are fitted to strengthen the vicious propensi- 
ties on the one hand and to cover virtue with blushes on the other. 
This likewise is unhappily true, to an equal extent of many English 
works, which are highly popular at the present day—of the writings 
of Byron, Bulwar and many others. We believe that the minds of 
the young can be guarded against contamination, from both these 
quarters by the watchful care of parents and teachers ; though we 
are quite sure that without strict attention in making suitable selec- 
tions, and suggesting proper cautions, there may be great danger 
that the student, even while he professes his belief in christianity, 
may become deeply and dreadfully imbued with polhuting principles. 

But perhaps a more fruitful source of infidelity than any other 
in our literary institutions as well as every where else, is the 
strength of vicious propensities. A youth of a religious educa- 
tion and good habits, falls into bad company ; and under the influ- 
ence of temptation his sober and regular habits soon give place to 
a course of irregular and criminal indulgences. ‘This of course 
is not done without a severe conflict with conscience, and without 
painful recollections of the past and gloomy forebodings of the fu- 
ture ; and one way of getting the mastery over these internal re- 
monstrances is by persuading himself that conscience is a bug- 
bear, and all religion a delusion. When this is done, the inward 
conflict ceases, the path of vice becomes comparatively smooth 
and easy, and the heart is “‘ hard as the nether millstone.” No 
man would ever be a speculative infidel, if he did not suppose 
there was some purpose to be answered by it, beyond the mere 
pleasure of contemplating a favorite theory. ‘The ultimate object is 
always of a practical nature : it is nothing less than to stop the tor- 
menting corrosions of conscience, and to strew with flowers the path 
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of transgression. ‘There is great danger that every young man as 
he becomes vicious in practice, will become an infidel in theory ; 
and just in proportion as any literary institution harbors flagrant im- 
morality and crime, it holds outa Jure tothe path of open infidelity. 
If there is so much danger that young men in the course of 
their education will become skeptical, it is a matter of great mo- 
ment that every possible means should be used to prevent this 
evil. And we fully believe that means may be used and in some 
of our institutions actually are used, which will neutralize toa great 
extent the danger incident to such a condition: otherwise we 
should be driven to the conclusion that our institutions for the 
education of young men could scarcely be regarded as a public 
blessing. . 
Every seminary, especially every college in which youth are 
assembled for the purpose of education, “ought to include some 
distinct provision for gaining a knowledge of the evidences and 
doctrines of christianity. We refer not here to the fact that every 
student should be obliged regularly to attend public worship on the 
sabbath; for this we believe is uniformily done in this country, 
unless there may be an exception or two in the case of institutions 
avowedly of no religious character, but really infidel ; but what 
we intend is that there should be included in the course of study, 
and commeaced at as early 2 period as possible, some practical 
and systematic view of the holy scriptures. Perhaps this could 
not be done in a more effectual way than by the introduction of 
bible classes—a measure which we know has already to some 
extent been adopted ; and though there were to be nothing com- 
pulsory i in respect to the attendance on this exercise, it is beliey ed 
that it might easily be conducted in such a manner, that there 
would be few who would not nonin it a privilege to attend upon 
it. Indeed let the exercise assume whatever character it might, 
it would be of great importance that it should be rendered as at- 
tractive as possible; for it would be idle to expect that young 
men feeling no special interest in the subject of religion, should 
be much interested in any religious exercise of a heavy and prosing 
character. There should be connected with every such institu- 
tion at least one instructor, who is capable of conducting to ad- 
vantage such an exercise as that to which we refer; who, without 
wearying the patience of the students with too much of minute 
detail, can bring out scripture facts and principles in such a man- 
ner, as to awaken their interest, and exalt their views of the bible, 
and by God’s blessing, secure a deep and permanent impression. 
If every literary institution, besides requiring an occasional reci- 
tation on the evidences of christianity, should include some efli- 
cient course of instruction in the bible of a private nature, in which 
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there would be an opportunity to hold up divine truth in the most 
familiar and practical manner, it would be not only a security 
against the inroads of infidelity, but would serve to establish an 
intelligent and abiding conviction of the divinity of the gospel. 
Another means of preventing the same evil, is the utmost vigi- 
lance and efficiency on the part of those to whose management 
our institutions are confided. It is admitted on all hands that 
gross immorality in students, calls for the exercise of di8cipline ; 
and immorality of some kinds and beyond a certain point, consti- 
tutes in the eye of every one a sufficient reason for a temporary 
or final exclusion from the institution with which the offender is 
connected. Now we maintain, that the same rule should be ap- 
plied in respect to open and avowed infidelity, especially where 
there is a disposition evinced to propagate infidel sentiments. 
One youth of this character in the midst of such a community as 
we are contemplating, may do irreparable injury to a multitude. 
It is his daily business to sow the seeds of corruption and moral 
death, and the work in which he is engaged, unless Almighty 
grace interpose to prevent, must in all probability have its issue in 
the ruin of immortal souls. We do not say that the mere fact.that 
a youth in these circumstances has no belief in the gospel, 
provided he does not attempt to propagate his infidel views, ought 
to be a sufficient reason for his being sent away from a literary 
institution ; though his very presence, if he were known to be an 
infidel, we should consider dangerous; but we do maintain that 
when he is known to be busy in corrupting others, either by his 
conversation, or by putting into their hands infidel books, it is im- 
peratively due to that community of youth, due to parental affec- 
tion and parental hopes, due to the best interests of society and of 
the church, that such an individual if he will persevere in such 
conduct, should immediately be removed. Possibly he may have 
genius and acquirements which may give him much personal in- 
fluence, and promise to bring honor to the institution; but. this 
only renders the c case so much the worse, for it gives him the 
more ability to blast and destroy. He ought to be cut off from 
society on the same ground that an individual attacked with a con- 
tagious disease in the midst of numbers who are strongly predis- 
posed to the same, should be removed without delay ; for though 
the infidel may go out into the world and be an infidel sti], and 
may actually beguile many into the path of error, yet he would 
not in this case have such direct access to those who emphatically 
constitute the hope of the next generation; he would be throwing 
poison over the surface of society, but would not infuse it so direct- 
ly into the very fountains of public virtue and prosperity. 
But there is an indirect influence to be exerted in keeping out 
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infidelity from our institutions, by looking well to the general cause 
of morality and virtue. If it is true that infidelity and vice 
have a mutual action and reaction upon each other, then it follows 
that every effort to check and subdue the vicious propensities of 
youth, is an effort to save them from the gulf of skepticism. The 
more there is of paternal vigilance on the part of teachers in re- 
spect to the morals of the pupils, the more prompt they are in 
their endeavors to arrest them in the beginning of evil, and to save 
them from being hurried away into vicious indulgences, the more 
energy they display in separating from their community irreclaim- 
able offenders, in short the more zealously and efficiently they la- 
bor for the promotion of virtue and piety, so much the more proba- 
ble is it that infidelity, if there are solitary cases of her exist- 
ence among them, will not dare to open her lips or hold up her 
head. Probably as a general rule, most may be accomplished in 
keeping down infidelity in all its forms, by laboring diligently and 
earnestly in the grand cause of truth and virtue. Let any institu- 
tion COme under a decidedly religious influence, let there be much 
of the breathings of devotion in it, and much of the spirit of piety, 
and much of disinterested and zealous effort for the honor of 
Christ, and that is the institution to which youth may resort with 
the Jeast danger to their moral and religious principles. 

It ought to be early and habitually impressed upon the minds 
Of students, that it is extremely unsafe to remain in an unsettled 
State of mind in respect to this great subject. ‘To say nothing of 
the fact that so long as this continues, there is no approximation 
towards the possession of that faith without which it is impossible 
to please God, it ought to be borne in mind that he who stands on 
this ground stands on the threshold of open infidelity. Perhaps 
the evidence of christianity is a subject, which he has never dis- 
tinctly contemplated, having chosen rather to take for granted that 
the gospel is true than to be at the trouble of finding out reasons 
for believing it so—even this state of mind, instead of being a se- 
curity against yielding to infidel temptations, is almost a certain 
pledge of falling before them. ‘The only safety is in having a 
conviction built upon evidence ; and this must be the result of at- 
tention and examination. Let every student from the beginning 
be kept upon his guard against this habit of indecision. If he 
has a solitary doubt in respect to the divinity of the gospel, let him 
not settle down with that doubt still upon his mind; but let him 
attentively analyze it, and trace it to its source, and not rest until 
he has satisfied, himself whether or not it has any legitimate foun- 
dation. Or if he has been educated in a general belief of chris- 
tianity, without having ever examined its evidences, let it be his 
first business to ascertain whether God has really spoken in that 
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which claims to be his word; and this point deliberately and in- 
telligently settled in the affirmative, he will have a shield that will 
be likely to repel the shafts of the skeptic and the socinian. 

Let it not be supposed from our having limited our remarks hith- 
erto to the danger of speculative infidelity i in students, and the 
means of guarding against it, that we consider the great point gain- 
ed when this evil is ‘avoided. ‘This indeed we consider of great 
moment, though if there be nothing of a more positive nature than 
this, that i is, if the student be kept from embracing infidel senti- 
ments and nothing more, or even if he stop at the point of an in- 
tellectual conviction of the authority and doctrines of the gospel, 
he may still be miserably qualified faithfully to serve his genera- 
tion: he may be all ths. and yet be a mere cumberer of the 
ground, a wretched profiigate, whose presence, wherever he goes, 
will breed a moral pestilence. It is manifest therefore, that there 
should be in our institutions a system of effort which stops not 
in its design short of the entire renovation of the character ; of 
bringing every student, not only to an intelligent, but cordial ’be- 
lief of the truth of God. This is the great point which ought 
continually to be kept before the understanding, and to be pres- 
sed upon the conscience and the heart; and any thing short of this, 
whatever treasures of learning or morality an individual may boast, 
he must still be reminded, will leave him without any certain 
pledge of usefulness here, and to eternal poverty and calamity 
hereafter. 

But we hasten to the second part, of the work before us, in 
which our author very happily urges on students the importance 
of an elevated standard of christian character. ‘This supposes 
that they have already made a profession of religion, or at least, 
hopefully entered on the christian life; and is designed to guard 
them against that wretched conformity to the world, that attempt 
to compromise between the claims of religion and ‘the claims of 
ambition or sensuality, or some or other of the forms of wordliness, 
to which students are, in some respects, peculiarly exposed, and 
which is sure to be a worm at the root of all spiritual pros- 
perity. 

The condition here supposed, belongs at this day, to a consid- 
erable proportion of the students in our colleges. There are few 
colleges, if any, which do not number some professors of reli- 
gion ; and in some of them half the whole number of students, and 
in some even a greater proportion, are in the communion of the 
church. Many of these, we may say the great majority of them, 
from first to last, honor their. profession and hold fast their chris- 
tian integrity, and diffuse around them the light of a holy exam- 
ple. But it cannot be denied that there are cases of a different 
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sort—cases of individuals who at the beginning of their christian 
course were active and earnest in the cause of Christ, who have 
gradually fallen away, and have even given painful reason to doubt, 
whether they have ever known the renewing influence of the Ho- 
ly Ghost. Such instances occur frequently enough to show, that 
any hopefully pious youth on entering college, or joining any pub- 
lic institution, is, in some respects, in peculiar danger of declining 
in the religious life. .While there is the utmost reason for his 
aiming at high attainments in piety, there is peculiar reason to fear 
that he will take up with some low standard, and will actually 
sink far below the standard of his own selection. 

One reason for such apprehension is found in the fact that he 
is necessarily surrounded, to considerable extent, by irreligious 
influences. He has indeed alw ays been in a world lying in 
wickedness; and however retired may have been his situation, 
he has been more or Jess familiarized to bad example. But per- 
haps he has been brought comparatively little in direct contact 
with vice ; or at any rate i has net assumed so many tempting 
forms; or has not pressed him so continually on every side like 
the atmosphere which he breathes. Now he finds himself in a 
community, as the case may be, in which large numbers, if not 
op ents vicious, are at least indifferent to re ligion ; and among 
these he necessarily finds to some extent his daily associates ; 
and such is the power of example, and especially bad example, 
even over christians themse!vés, that there is great danger in such 
a case, of a sad declension in the spirit and practice of piety. 
There is danger that the your christian in those circumstances, 
will gradually lose the tenuerucss of his conscience, and in pro- 
portion as vice or error or the utter neglect of religion becomes 
familiar to him, that he will come to look upon them with dimin- 
ished abhorrence, and before he is aware that he has begun 
to decline, will actually have been going far from God by a 
grevious backsliding. 

Nor is the danger of declension in pious students to be referred 
to the example of the vicious and careless alone, but also to that of 
negligent professors. It almost always happens, that there are in 
every such institution, some who, though they have confessed 
Christ before the world, give but little e idence of being his cor- 
dial followers; whose vain conversation and trifling deportment, 
give the lie to their christian profession, and bring an enduring re- 
proach on the Redeemer’s cause. Now persons of this descrip- 
tion, not only do immense harm to religion by encouraging the 
openly wicked, and those who neglect religion altogether, but by 
lessening the spirituality of many, whose light would otherwise 


shine more conspicuously before the world. Especially where 
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these loose professors happen to possess natural qualities to ren- 
der them attractive, when they are amiable and intelligent and 
do not in any way directly oppose religion, but only profess to be 
a little more liberal in their notions than. others, there is great 
danger that many will be indaced by the influence of their exam- 
ple, to lower the standard of christian character. We have 
known some instances in which this remark has been most pain- 
fully exemplified, in which a gay and worldly professor has suc- 
ceeded in doing that for young christians around him, which prob- 
ably a hundred infidels or scoffers would have tried in vain to 
effect ; and the reason has been, that in the one case, they were 
unsuspicious of evil, and dreamed not that temptation could lurk 
under so hallowed a guise as a christian profession ; in the other, 
there would have been an open and day-light attack, which would 
have shown them at once the nature oi their danger, and put them 
into the attitude of resistance. 

There is reason still further to apprehend the evil of which we 
speak from the fact, that the demands which are made upon the 
student’s time, or rather his own zeal to occ upy himself exclusive- 
ly in study, may leave him with too little leisure for those duties 
which are more immediately connected with his growth in grace. 
It is impossible for any christian in any circumstances to make 
rapid progress in religion, unless he is diligent in the use of the 
private means of gvace; in examining his own heart, in studying 
and applying God’s word, and in seeking daily and earnestly 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. In order that these means 
should be used to the best adventage, it is necessary that they 
should be used in some degree systematically ;—that the christian 
should have his set seasons for the exercises of the closet; and 
that these should be sacredly maintained, so far as possible, against 
all intrusions. We doubt whether an individual can be found, 
who has made very high attainments in religion, who has suffered 
the duties of the closet to be at the control of passing circumstan- 
ces, so that they have been performed or neglected as convenience 
has seemed to dictate. But if we mistake not, there is great dan- 
ger that a habit of close application to study will gradually weak- 
en the habit of a regular and devout performance of the class of 
duties to which we have referred. The danger is the greater be- 
cause it is admitted, that a student is bound to be diligent in ac- 
quiring knowledge, and that the acquisitions which he makes have 
an important bearing upon his future usefulnses; for in view of 
such an argumentas this, easily might conscienee withheld her up- 
braidings for what in other circumstances would be regarded a 
most culpable neglect of duty. He reasons thus with himself— 
‘‘ifit istrue that in these intellectual acquisitions there is the germ 
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of any future usefulness; if 1 am hereby preparing to serve God 
and my generation with the best effect, then surely I may be par- 
doned for a little remissness in those duties which lie more imme- 
diately beiween me and my Goa.” Such reasoning, though the 
studeui may uot suspect ii, is nothing better then thc sophistry of 
a deceitful heart. Wherever it prevails it is seen to be the har- 
binger of a deep and melancholy decline ; and sooner or latter the 
individual will find that instead of having been influenced by sober 
reason, he had only been playing a trick with his own conscience. 

There is yet another source of danger in respect to pious stu- 
dents, in the fact that they are liable to come unduly under the 
influence of a desire of literary distinction. We do not mean to 
condemn a proper degree of this spirit, or to intimate that there 
Is any inconsistency between a strong desire and persevering 
efforts to attain to literary excellence, and the cultivation of a high 
degree of spirituality. Nevertheless there is danger that this de- 
sire (innocent and even commendable as it is when kept within 
proper bounds,) may mount up to a spirit of unhallowed rivalry ; 
and the desire to excel may rather be a desire to leave others in 
the back ground, and totriumph in having eclipsed them, than to 
lay a foundation for distinguished usefulness. Where this latter 
kind of emulation prevails (and considering the tendencies of hu- 
man nature what young man who has any self-respect is not ex- 
posed to it?) it is sure to operate unfavorably upon the growth of 
christian character. It is opposed to the humility, the meekness, 
the benevolence of the gospel. It is at war with that divine in- 
junction, “ Look not every one upon his own things, but every one 
also upon the things of others.” And while it is itself an evil, it 
generates other bad affections, which mar the christian character 
and retard religious improvement. Many a pious student, from 
having neglected to watch his heart in this particular, has found 
himself at a great distance from the gentleness, and benignity and 
humility of the gospel. 

We have said enough perhaps to justify the apprehension, that 
our religious students may find a severer ordeal in a college life, 
than they would be prepared to expect; and that there is great 
danger that during the period of their education may be fraught 
with decline and injury to their christian character. This, how- 
ever, is far enough from: being a necessary evil; and where it is 
actually experienced, it is always to be referred to that want of 
vigilance, of self-control and of communion with God on the part 
of the student, which constitute an effectual security against the 
beginning of evil. We will suggest a few hints to aid the chris- 
tian student in holding on his way amid the temptations of a col- 
lege life. 
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Our first suggestion is, that he should, from the beginning, have 
a distinct impression of his danger. Let him be apprized, that the 
moment he becomes connected with such a community as he 
must expect to find in any of our large literary institutions, he has 
temptations to encounter on the right hand and on the left. ‘There 
is danger that his heart-will be drawn away from God and from 
duty ; that the spirit of devotion will gradually decline until his 
private duties become a weariness to him, if they are not entirely 
neglected. There is danger that the spirit of the world will 
creep over him, so that his spiritual comforts will die, and his ex- 
ample will become unedifying and injurious, and a cloud will set- 
tle over his prospects of usefulness. Let him know all this at the 
very commencement of his course from the lips of some judi- 
cious and experienced friend and counselor, and we may hope 
with good reason that it will awaken in him a spirit of active vigi- 
lance. Every condition in life has its peculiar temptations, the 
force of which is learned only by experience. The pious student 
cannot fully know those which await Aim, from any description 
he may have of them; but he may know so much as to be put 
upon his guard, and to be kept from falling into the path of the 
destroyer. 

It is of great moment also that he should be deeply impressed 
with the consideration that the direction which his christian char- 
acter assumes during the period of his education, will probably 
continue tillthe close of life. If, during this period, he maintaims 
a deep und settled spirituality of mind, and keeps himself in sub- 
jection to God’s word and an enlightened conscience, and makes 
it his steady aim to obey the Master whom he has professed to 
serve, there is the best pledge that could be obtained, that his fu- 
ture life will be a scene of christian self-denial, and living faith, 
and earnest devotedness to the Redecmer’s cause. But if, on 
the other hand, the period of his education is marked by a 
grievous backsliding, by. a criminal conformity to the world, by a 
forgetfulness or neglect of covenant vows, then it is almest equally 
certe'n tliat, whatever his profession may be, his subsequent life 
will vield but a {ceble testimony to the power and excellence of 
the gospel. What pious youth who is reminded of this at the 
commencement of his education, will not be stimulated by it to 
vigorous efforts to keep himself unspotted from the world? If his 
heart glows with love to Christ, what thought is there which he 
cannot sooner admit than that he should live to dishonor his cause, 
or even to do less for its advancement ilian God has put within his 
power? 

It is manifest that no student in the circumstances which we 
are supposing, can expect to make progress in religion without a 
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large share of christian decision. From the hour that he places 
his foot within college walls, he must be perfectly inflexible in re- 
gard to duty. He must resolve that come what will in the way 
of temptation, he will meet it resolutely and fearlessly, casting him- 
self on almighty strength. He must be proof against the sneers 
of the scorner, and the caresses and blandishments of the gay, 
and the insidious wiles of the crafty, and what is perhaps worse 
than -all, the ensnaring influence of the heartless or backslidden 
professor. He must determine that he will throw himself on the 
side of God and his truth and his cause, though he should stand 
alone the gazing-stock and the laughing-stock of all around him. 
He must have that spirit which would lead him to walk in the 
path of duty, though it should lead to a fiery furnace or toa lion’s 
den; in short the great principle by which his whole conduct 
must be governed is, that “duties are his, consequences are the 
Lord’s.” With such a spirit exhibiting itself in perfect con- 
sistency with all that is discreet and lovely and of good report, 
the christian student has nothing to fear; but with a timid and 
compromising temper, with a disposition to go round obstacles 
rather than to meet them, and to make principle in a degree at 
Jeast subservient to convenience, he will keep up a perpetual-war 
with his own conscience, and will inflict wounds upon the Redeem- 
er’s cause which no subsequent efiorts of his will be able to heal. 

Another consideration of great importance to the pious student 
is, that he should faithfully and systematically observe closet duties. 
We have already alluded to the fact, that there is often a strong 
temptation to make a compromise with conscience for a cold and 
hurried and only occasional attendance upon these duties; but if 
it is true in general that just in proportion as these are neglected, 
the spirit of piety declines, it is eminently true as it respects stu- 
dents; for it is here only that they can hope to find strength to 
roll back from them the tide of temptation. No matter how 
pressing may be their studies, or how great their ambition to ex- 
cel, or what inroads may be made upon their time by company, 
their closets must not be neglected; the spirit of devotion must 
not be suffercd to decline ; but decHne it inevitably will, unless it 
is kept up by frequent intercourse with Cod. Much in this re- 
spect depends on habit. duet a student come to think it impossi- 
ble, that he should.be regular in his private devotions at all times, 
and to admit the idea thet he may pass them ovtr occasionally, 
and most probably he will soon find that every thing in relation to 
but let him take the ground at 
once that nothing which he can contro! should keep him from reg- 


ularly visiting his closet. and Jet him adhere to that ground but a 
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little while, and the obstacles to his maintaining it will be effectual- 
ly overcome. Nor will he be the less, but the more successful in 
his studies, for being faituial ana constant in his Gevotions. 

Another important help to a pious student may be found in 
cultivating christian intercourse with those of his owa cuaracter. 
We fear it too often happens in our colleges, that many profes- 
sors of religion have little to do with each other in-reference to 
the subject in which they are most of all interested; and that 
much of their intercourse is unworthy of the high character which 
they profess to sustain. Not that we wish to see them cultiva- 
ting a gloomy or unsocial spirit, or assuming airs inconsistent with 
christian cheerfulness; but we do think that they owe it to them- 
selves, and to the church, and to the cause of Christ, and espe- 
cially to their irreligious companions around them, that their con- 
versation be such as becometh the gospel of Christ; that they are 
fellow helpers together unto the kingdom of God. Let them, as 
they have opportunity, hold meetings for prayer and religious 
conference ; for imparting mutual strength for the duties and tri- 
als to which they are daily called; and let them also in their 
more private intercourse, in the occasional meetings of two or 
three friends, endeavor to help each other forward in the chris- 
tian life. ‘Thus in their daily communion will they be a blessing 
to each other, and a blessing to all who contemplate their exam- 
ple. ‘Their own souls will be quickened and comforted, and the 
savor of their piety will diffuse itself all around them. 

There is yet another way, and it is the last to which we shall 
advert, in which religious students may keep themselves from 
evil, and advance their own sanctification—we refer to their di- 
rect efforts for helping forward the cause of religion in the insti- 
tution with which they are connected ; and espec tally 1 in endea- 
voring to.impress their thoughtless associates with the importance 
of securing the interests of their souls. We are aware that this 
duty of speaking to the impeniteut in any circumstances, requires 
discretion ; but in the case supposed, where the person speaking 
is acompanioa of the person sp oken to, and he who is addressed 
has perhaps no ear and no heart for serious things, the utmost 
prudence is necessary in order to accomplish, or even not utterly 
to defeat, the desired object. Every thing of a dictatorial, or 
forbidding, or assuming nature should be c: arefully avoided ; and 
the spirit of kindness and love should breathe in the language and 
speak inthe countenance; and the impression should be made, if 
possible, that the admonition is dictated by nothing but the sin- 
cerest friendship. Where this is done, there is good reason 
to expect a happy result. But where an individual fails of this. 
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he may talk, but probably it will be worse than beating the air. 
Let a religious student cultivate an habitual interest-in the spirit- 
ual welfare of those around him, and let him, without being cffi- 
cious or obtrusive, manifest that interest, by a course of judicious 
and affectionate and persevering effort to save souls from death, 
and it cannot but be that he will find his own heart the fruitful 
soil of good affections and lofty christian purposes; and he will 
be going rapidly forward to the fulness of the stature of a perfect 
person in Christ. 

In view of the subject which has been before us in this article, 
what christian is there but will prize more highly, and acknowl- 
edge more perfectly, and supplicate more earnestly, those richest 
of all blessings—revivals of religion? Blessed be God, these 
visitations of mercy have already been richly experienced in 
many of our seminaries of learning; they have purified the 
moral atmosphere which prevails there ; and the church has lifted 
her voice in a thousand songs of gratitude and triumph, that so 
much talent and learning have already been consecrated by re- 
vivals, in those institutions, to the Redeemer’s cause. What has 
been already, we fully believe will be hereafter, and ina still 
higher degree. We confidently anticipate in reliance on God’s 
grace, that through the influence of revivals, our literary institu- 
tions are to become more and more the nurseries of the church ; 
that infidelity, and profligacy, and all open irreligion will ere long 
be compelled to seek some other retreat ; that the bible standard 
of christian character, and no other, will prevail ; and that every 
college and academy in our land, will be brought under the hal- 
lowed and sanctifying infiuences of the gospel. How long a pe- 
riod may elapse before this blessed consummation, we pretend 
not to decide ; but surely we have a right to expect it sooner or 
later ; we ought to expect it; and it should animate our prayers, 
and quicken our efforts, for its speedy arrival. 

Bat we ought not to close our remarks without reverting to the 
excellent work which has suggested them. It is written with 
much perspicuity and force, and is. evidently the product of a 
highly disciplined and cultivated mind. The style is rather bold 
and strong than flowing, but still possesses much of that kind of 
attraction which is desirable, considering the class of persons 
to whom the work is addressed. We confess we have been 
so much interested in it, that we feel half disposed, on find- 
ing ourselves at the end to quarrel with our author, that he had 
not kept us longer; and we would seriously suggest to him, 
whether if the book passes into other editions, (as we think it de- 
serves to do,) he may not advantageously increase its interest by 
increasing its size. We perceive that it has been re-printed in 
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England, and spoken of with much favor by some of their pe- 
riodicals. May its benign effects be felt on both sides of the wa- 
ter, and the excellent lessons it conveys, help to form and ele- 
vate the character of every coming generation. 








Arr. VI.—Dr. Tyier’s Remarxs anp Dr. Taytor’s Repty, 


Remarks on Dr. Taylor's Lettcr to Dr. Hawes. By Benser Tyrer, D. D. 
Reply to Dr. Tyler's Remarks. By Narnanie, W. Tayror, D. D. 


We are glad to see, that the question between Dr. Taylor and 
those of his brethren who differ from him, is beginning to be 
placed on its true ground. Their real differences relate, not to 
those great fundamental facts, or doctrines which constitute New- 
England calvinism ; but to certain theories and philosophical ex- 
planations, by which those doctrines are defended, and reconciled 
with other acknowledged truths. Accordingly Dr. Tyler says, 
‘¢to the eleven articles of Dr. 'Taylor’s creed, 1 do not object.” 
* J have no doubt he really believes the doctrines stated in his 
creed.” Among these doctrines, we find the following,, viz. that ‘ 
of the trinity—the eternal decrees of God, extending to all 
actual events, sin not excepted —the entire depravity of mankind 
by nature, as the consequence of Adatm’s first sin—the vicarious 
atonement of Jesus Christ—the necessity of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit—the eternal election of those who are renewed unto 
salvation—ane the final perseverance ofall the elect. These doc- 
trines, beyond all quest'on, constitute the calvinisiic system; and 
as Dr. Taylor is acknowledged sincerely to maintain them all, he 
is of course fully acquitted by Dr. Tyler of any departure from 
the received faith of the New-England churches. 

In connection with these doctrines, however, Dr. Tyler adopts 
certain philosophical theories, which he regards as absolutely es- 
sential to a consistent belief in the doctrincs themselves. Some 
of these theories Dr. Taylor rejects, and proposes other solutions 
of the facts, which are better adapted, in his view, to support the 
calvinistic system, in which both parties confessedly agree. Here 
then is the exact point of difference between these two brethren ; 
and it is avowedly on this ground, that Dr. Tyler comes forward 
to accuse one whom he admits to be sound in the faith, of enter- 
ing on ‘‘a gradual undermining process” to destroy the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel. Now we are not greatly surprised, 
when we logk back on the progress of theological discussion in 
our country, to find that Dr. ‘Tyler has so intermingled his phi- 
Josophy with his theology—has so identified his theories with his 
doctrines—as to believe sincerely, that no man can consistently re- 
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ject the one and yét maintain the other. How often have New- 
England men been told by their southern brethren, that in rece- 
ding from the old ground of the imputation of Adams sin, they 
must abandon the doetrine of man’s entire sinfulness by nature— 
that in rejecting the.scheme of limited atonement, they would inevi- 
tably be led on step by step, into open universalism—that in as- 
serting man’s. ability to repent and embrace the gospel, they were 
opening. upon the church the floodgates of Pelagian error! All 
this has been honestly said and honestly believed by a multitude 
of good men, “ who verily thought they ought to do many things” 
against their New-England brethren in the Presbyterian church, 
quietly laboring as ‘they were, and with great and acknowledged 
success, to build up the Redeenter’s kingdom. Dr. Tyler, we 
doubt not, has sympathized deeply with many of his brethren un- 
der these trying circumstances; and has felt how cruel and unjust 
it was, to blast the character and destroy the influence of a min- 
ister of the gospel, by throwing over him a cloud of anticipated 
hereny He has seen too as the result of more than thirty years 
of observation, that none of these threatened defections from the 
faith, have actually taken place ; “ae has rejoiced in spirit with 
many of his brethred, as he saw them gradaally relieved from the 
load of oblequy which had borne them down, and rising to the 
first stations of influence and usefulness in the church. 

While we do not wonder, then, that Dr. ‘Tyler, like too many 
excellent men among us, hag identified his theories with the doc- 
trines whic h they are intended to support, we are surprized that he 
should so entirely forget the lessons taught us by the experience 
of the last thirty years, as to charge aman whom. he acknow ledges 
to be sound in the faith, with being engaged in *¢a gradual un- 
derming process” to destroy the doctrines of the gospel, simply on 
the -grouad of a difference in philosophteal theories. Dr. ‘Tay- 
lor’s views, it is well known, are of no recent date. During his 
labors of twenty years as a minister of the gospe |, and ten years 
as a teacher of theology, these views, according to Dr. Tyler’ s 
own confession, have not led him to abandon the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. Nearly one hundred young men_ have 
been educated for the ministry under his direction. Ifthe alledged 
tendency of these views to produce a defection from the faith, had 
any foundation in fact, surely there could be found in this number, 
some individual who has renounced the great principles of ortho- 
doxy. Not a solitary instance of this kind, however, does Dr. 
Tyler bring forward ; nor do we believe aman can be found who 
has passed through the regular course of instruction in the theo- 
logical department of Yale College, who would not give his hear- 
ty assent to all the doctrines—confessedly those of the calvinistic 
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system—which Dr. Taylor has embodied in his ereed. Of what 
weight are the most-confident predictions of future heresy, against 
these plain and unequivocal facts ? 

But it may be said, Dr. Tyler has pointed out several contra- 
dictions between the creed and the theories-of Dr, Taylor. On 
this point we would refer our readers to Dr. Taylor’s Reply. It 
is there shown, that these apparerit contradictions are all made out, 
by imputing to Dr. Taylor opinions which he never held, but on 
the contrary has unequivocally disclaimed. As most of our 
readers undoubtedly will examine this Reply fur themselvés, 
we shall not dwell on this topic. We shall only say, that knowing 
the candor and integrity of Dr. Tyler, we are* certain he will be 
among the first to acknowledge and regret the errors, into which 
he has fallen. 

As Dr. Tyler has chosen to implicate the Christian Spectator 
in the same condemnation with Dr. Taylor, we think it proper, 
without going over the ground taken in the * Reply” of the lat- 
ter, to present the subject in another light, by exhibiting some of 
the reasons which have induced us to reject Dr. Tyler’s two 
principal theories, as exhibited in his Remarks. Our object 
is to show, hat these theories are encumbered with difficulties of 
such a nature, that they must beset aside as false, whatever else 
is admitted to be trues ‘The two theories which we shall notice, 
relate to the Depravity of man, and the Divine permission of 
sin. 

I. Dr. Ty_er’s THEORY RESPECTING HUMAN Depravity. 

This theory is, ‘ that the nature of man since the apostacy, dif- 
fers as really from his nature before that event, as the nature of 
a lion which leads him to feed on flesh, differs from that of the 
ox, which leads him to feed on grass.’ Accordingly he asks, 
‘‘ what inconsistency is there, in supposing that there is in man, 
a native propensity to evil, propagated from parent to child, like 
other natural propensities?” By the “ nature” of man, Dr. Ty- 
ler must here mean the constitution of his being, for it is in this 
sense thatthe lion differs from the ox. When he speaks of the 
supposed propensity to-evil as propagated, and compares it to 
those qualities which “run in the blood,” and are transmitted 
‘‘ constitutionally,” he shows too clearly to be misunderstood, 
that it is the very constitution of the mind itself, which he con- 
siders as depraved. On this theory then we would offer the 
following remarks. 

1. It exhibits God, as the responsible auther of sin. We 
suppose Dr. ‘Tyler to believe, as others who have advanced 
the same theory maintain, that this propensity to sin, is itself 
sinful ; or as another writer affirms, ‘ is the essence of all 
sin.” Now who will deny, that God is the responsible author 
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of that which he produces, whether by direct creation, or by the 
physica! laws of propagation? In either case, there is the same 
unqualified purpose to produce it on the part of God, and the 
saine naiural impossibility to avoid it on the partof man. God 
therefore, according to this theory, is the responsible author of 
that in man, in which the essence of all sin consists ; and actual- 
ly damns the soul for being what He makes it, or causes it to be 
by physical laws. 

If Dr. ‘Tyler should say, that the propensity to sin, of which he 
speaks, is innocent, still man as he comes into being, is doomed to 
sin by a natural and fatal necessity ;—-he is led to disobey rather 
than obey God, by the same cause, or the operation of the same 
physical law of his being, as that by which a lion is led to feed on 
flesh and not on grass. If this latter act were sinful, which would 
be responsible for the fact, the lion or his Maker ? 

2. This theory accounts for all sin in men, by asserting a 
previous sin as its cause. It considers the existence of a propa- 
gated propensity to sin, as ‘the cause or reason, why-all men 
become sinners.” If then a propensity to sin, is sinful, we have 
one sin at least in men before they “become sinners ;” for this 
propensity is the cause or reason of their becoming sinners ; 1, e. 
there is one sin, before all sin—even the essence of all sin, before 
all sin, as its cause ! 

3. This theory is inconsistent with the doctrine of natural 
ability, and of course with the moral agency of man. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Tyler, man cannot sin without a constitutional pro- 
pensity to sin as its cause ; but he certainly cannot in any 
sense avoid sinning, if he has such a propensity. With such a 
propensity, man has not a natural ability to avoid sin. This is 
alike true, whether this propensity be supposed to be sinful or 
innocent. If sinful in itself, then as resulting from the physical 
laws of propagation, man cannot in any sense, avoid being a sin- 
ner. If innocent, still it leads to sin as the only possible result, 
by the same laws by which the lion is led to feed on flesh and not 
on grass. Man therefore by the laws of propagation, is naturally 
unable, to avoid sin and to become holy, and therefore is not a 
— agent. Of course 

This theory subverts the doctrine of moral inability. As 
this dovtrine has been taught by orthodox divines, the sole obsta- 
cle in the way of the sinner’s conversion, is his own free volun- 
tary perverseness in sin. But according to Dr. Tyler, a propa- 
gated constitutional propensity to sin, is the true cause of con- 
tinued sin, and the real obstacle to the sinner’s conversion. Of 
course, the sinner’s inability to repent and turn to God is not a 
moral ingbility. He is constitutionally disqualified,—naturally 
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unable, to renounce sin for the service of his Maker. ‘Thus the 
very distinction between natural and moral inability, which the 
orthodox clergy of New England, have with one veice, pro- 
nounced the basis of the sinner’s obligation, is according to this 
theory entirely subverted. ‘The work of the Spirit does not con- 
sist in making the sinner willing to serve God, but in changing 
his constitutional propensities. 

5. That man may be an accountable being, according to 
Dr. Tyler’s principles, he must be a saznt, that is, partly holy 
and partly sinful. Man cannot be accountable without natural 
ability to put forth holy, as well as sinful acts. But, if'as Dr. 
Tyler maintains, a previous propensity to sinful actions is neces- 
sary to the existence of such actions, then a previous propensity 
to holy actions is also necessary: to their existence. Both pro- 
pensities therefore are necessary to a natural ability for moral 
exercises, and of course to mora! accountability. But with both 
these propensities, man, Dr. ‘Tyler will acknowledge, must 
be partly holy and partly sinful; that is, he must be a saint. If 
therefore man is an. accountable being, he is, by birth and propa- 
gation, not a totally depraved sinner, but a savnt. 

6. This theory subyerts the doctrine of edwards, ‘ that-the 
willis as the greatest apparent. good, in the objects < choice or 
preference. Dr. ‘Tyler condemns the Christian Spectator for 
maintaining that sin arises from our choosing the good presented 
by the objects of temptation, to the various natural appetites. 
“The universal sinfuluess of mankind,” he conteuds, ‘ is not to 
be attributed,” on this scheme, ‘ to their nature as its cause, but 
to the circumstances of temptation in which they are placed.” 
He has therefore devised the theory of a propagated prope nsity 
to sim itself—-a prope nsity totally uaique in kind, which finds its 
end or object, not in the good presented in the things around us, 


but solely in the uct of transgression. Wf then man loves the’ 


world or any other object more than God, ant chooses it as his 
portion, he loves or chooses it, not for aay good to be derived 
from the object of affection or choice, but solely because he has 
a propagated propensity to that particular siate ot mind called 
sin. ‘Thus, man does not choose or love an object supremely, 
in view of any good, cither real or appareut ia the object of affec- 
tion or choice, but he loves purely for the sake of loving, and 
chooses purely for the "ae of choosing ! 

& According to Dr. T'yler’s the ory, sin must be £00 din it- 
self, and the only real Bes io man as a moral being. ‘The ulti- 
inate object, and the only object of this * propagated constitu- 
tional propensity to sin,’ is sin itself. But we > know, that the ul- 
timate obje ct of every constitutional prope nsi ly in man, is some 
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gratification, pleasure or enjoyment. This is implied in the very 
nature of a constitutional propensity, since otherwise it would be 
a propensity to nothing. Of course, sin in itself, must be plea- 
sure or enjoyment to the mind, i. e. good in itself. According 
to the same philosophical principle, holiness cannot be good in it- 
self to man, without a propensity to holiness. But none will pre- 
tend, that man has a propagated propensity to holiness. Sin 
therefore, to man considered as a moral being, and as he is con- 
stituted by his Maker, is the only real good to man. 

8. According to Dr. ‘Tyler’s philosophy, man in the act of be- 
coming holy, must be supremely selfish. He cannot, if Dr. Ty- 
ler’s principles are correct, become holy, without some change in 
the nature, or constitution of his soul—he cannot without a pro- 
pensity to holiness. Of course, according to Dr. Tyler, when 
man becomes holy, he does so, to gratify a new created constitu- 
tional propensity to.holiness; i. e. for the pleasure, or happiness 
there is in being holy. But Dr. yler maintains that ‘ every 
moral being; destitute of benevolence, and actuated by self-love, 
(or aregard to happiness) is necessarily a selfish being.” Strie- 
tures, p. 22. Man therefore in the act of becoming. holy is ne- 
cessarily a selfish being. 

9. Dr. Tyler’s theory is inconsistent with undeniable facts. 
Adam and Satan* with his companions, all sinned. Whence 
came their first propensity to sin? Whatever expedient Dr. 'Ty- 
ler may devise to account for the first propensity to sin in these 
creatures of God, one thing is certain, viz. that being without 
father and w ithout mother, “they -did not become the subjects of 
such a propensity ‘ by propag ation. 

10. According to Dr. ‘Vyler’s theory, the divine Lawgiver 

seems to have entirely mistake H, in regard to man, the proper 
object of legal prohibition and pe malty - The radical evil 
in this case on Dr. ‘Lyler’s theory, is not ‘that men do wrong, or 
act wrong, with power to do right; for like the lion and the ox, 
they only act out the nature which God has given them. But 
the radical evil, lies in the constitutional propensities, which God 
has given to men. ‘The divine law theretore, -it would seem, 
should forbid men to have, aad punish them for he ving, those con- 
stitutional propeusities, which they derived exclusive ly from their 
Creator. The divine Lawgiver therefore, in making moral action, 
or what men do, the object of legal prohibition and penalty, seems 
to have entirely mistaken the proper object of law in respect to 
men. 
The terms of salvation, and the exhibition of motives to 
comply with them, are, according to the saine theory, a delusive 
mockery. ‘These all imply that the reason why men are not 
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saved, is that they do not act—that they do not repent, believe, 
and love. But on this theory, it might as weil be said, that such 
is the reason, why the beasts of the field are not prepared for 
heaven, for these are no more destitute of the requisite*capacity 
for such action, according to Dr. ‘Tyler’s theory, than men are. 
The true and only reason, according to this scheme, why.sinners are 
lost, is not that they do not act, but that God does not}; it is not that 
they do not repent, believe and love, but that God does not change 
their constitutional propensities. ‘The motives of the gospel, might 
with the same propriety be addressed to animals as to men; and 
under the summons of God to immmediate repentance, the only ra- 
tional course for a man to pursue, is to wait for his Maker to give 
him a new constitutional propensity ° 

12. According to Dr. ‘Tyler’s theory, what.is commonly called 
Regeneration by the Holy. Spirit, is unnecessary. ‘This change 
according to sound orthodoxy, is confessedly a moral change, 
consisting in a new voluntary affection of the heart. But the 
change and the only change in man, which requires a divine inter- 
position, according to Dr. ‘Tyler’s theory, is a constitutional change 

—a change in the very nature of the mind—a change in its propa- 
gated propensities. Let the Divine Spirit effect this change—let 
creative power take away one constitutional propensity and give 
another, and the. work is done. A propensity to holiness will as 
infallibly flow out in holy action, as a propensity to sin, in sinful ac- 
tion. Let this change in the constitutional properties of the soul 
be effected, and man without any further influence from the Spirit 
of God, not only can change, but he cannot help changing, his own 
heart. ; 

13. Dr. Tyler’s theory supports the Arminian doctrine, of the 
necessity of grace to restore moral agency to man. His theory 
implies, that the nature of man was so changed by the fall of Adam, 
as to involve the absolute loss of natural ability to obey God. This, 
we have already shown. But if God, in such a case, requires any 
duty of man, he 1s bound in justice (grace, Arminians call it) to enable 
man to fulfil the requirement by the assistance or power of his Holy 
Spirit. Ifthe loss consists in want of intellect, or the power of choice, 
or capacity to be influenced by the motives to obedience, that loss 
must be supplied, or the demands of the law and gospel are unjust. 

14. Dr. ‘Tyler’s theary supports the Arminian doctrine of the 
self-determining power of the will. In every act of preference or 
choice, we choose the object of some constitutional propensity. 
This is implied even in Dr. ‘Tyler’s theory, since otherwise a con- 
stitutional propensity to sin, would not be necessary to account for 
sin. But the object of a constitutional propensity to sin, is sin itself. 
Now sin itself as distinguished from a constitutional propensity to 
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sin, must be a sinful preference, choice, or volition. It follows there- 
fore, that when we choose sinfully, we choose a sinful choice ;— 
1. €. we choose a choice, or will to will_—Farther: according to 
Dr. Tyler, sin or a sinful choice cannot be accounted for, without 
supposing a constitutional propensity to this choice. But this 
choice, as we have seen, cannot take place without being chosen by 
a previous choice, and hence this previous choice must be in the 
same predicament. There must be a propensity to that, and a 
previous choice of it, and so on ad infinitum. Dr. 'Tyler’s theory 
therefore involves the Arminian doctrine of the self-determining 
power of the will, with its.ad infinitum absurdity. 

15. To sin, according to Dr. Tyler, must be-the chief end of 
man. - If the theory of propagated sin is true, man has no propen- 
sity towards the objects of right affection or choice. He has not 
what Edwards considers as essential to a moral agent, viz. ‘a ca- 
pacity of being influenced by the motives to right action.’ In re- 
spect to any capacity of happiness from the objects of right affec- 
tion, man as he is constituted by his Maker, is like a stone or a 
corpse. He is therefore, considered as a moral being, capable of 
deriving happiness only from sinning. His very nature,—* the 
properties of the mind which are propagated like those of the 
body,’ must be transformed by creative power, or man can derive 
no happiness from the service of his Maker. As the lion must 
eat flesh, and the ox grass, to answer the end of their being; so 
man to be supremely happy, or to attain the highest happiness of 
which his nature is capable, must sin. Sin is not only good in itself, 
and the only good to man, but according to Dr. Tyler, it is also 
the necessary means of the greatest good. ‘To sin therefore, is 
obviously and undeniably, the very end of man’s creation—the 
highest end of his being—-the chief end of man. Man’s-chief end 
is not to glorify.God, and enjoy him forever; and the Westmin- 
ster catechism is flatly contradicted. 

Such are some of the reasons which have led us, in common 
with President Edwards, to rejeet the theory, that there is in 
man a specific propensity to sin, distinct from the natural appe- 
tites implanted in our race at the first creations As that great 
writer has justly remarked, this theory is in no degree necessary 
to account for the existing phenomena; while it is fraught with 
consequences equally dishonorable to God, and subversive of the 
great principles of moral agency.* It is a revealed fact, that eve- 


* In order to account for a sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native de- 
pravity of the heart of man, there is not the least need of supposing any evil 
quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man, by any positive 
cause or influence whatsoever, e:ther from God, or the creature ; or of supposing 
that man is conceived and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is 
any thing properly positive. I thinka little attention to the nature of things will 
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ry individual of our race, sins, and as to moral conduct does 
nothing but sin, from the commencement of his moral being, un- 

til he is renewed by the Spirit of God. If this fact be referred, ~ 
not to variable circumstances, such as example, education, etc. 
but to the permanent principles of our nature, under al/ the appro- 
priate circumstances of our being, then are we truly said to be by 
nature sinners, without making it necessary to suppose, that the 
constitution of the mind is itself sinful. 

There is, however, a sense of the term nature, which has some- 
times given rise, we believe, to a confusion of ideas on this sub- 
ject. When we are told, that by the promises of the gospel, we. 
may be *‘ made part takers of the divine nature,” the term is ob- 
v iously used, to denote, not the constitution of the divine mind, 
for of thisswe can never partake, buf. the governing purpose or 
controlling affection of that Being, whose character an apostle 
has described by the word Love. In this sense of the term, 
it Is correct to say, that a renewed man has a holy nature, 
and an unrenewed man a corrupt or depraved nature. As it is 
a hereditary fact, that every descendant of Adam in the long line 
of generations, is the subject-ef this depri ited governing purpose, 
or controlling affection, it might be said in thts sense of the term, that 
we inherit from our first parent, “a corrupt nature,” and are 
the subjects of a “hereditary depravity.” ° Such Jan guage how- 
ever would be liable 4 to be roiedade > P stood, and for this poseon we 
should not use it. But this is not the sense in which the term 
nature is used by Dr. ‘Tyler, and those who adopt his theory as 
given above. He is endeavoring to account for the existence 
of this-depraved purpose in our race; and he does it by 
tracing back this purpose to a “ propagated” propensity to sin, 
existing as he tells us “constitutionally,” and resembling other 
propensities which ‘run inthe blood.” Alli this shows, that the 
term ‘* nature,” and ‘“ native,” as he e employs them, are used in 
their primary sense, to denote the constitution of the human mind 
itself. And while we would not intimate, that Dr. Tyler really 
embraces the conclusions which we have de duced from his theo- 
ry ; we ask whether he ought not to do so, to be consistent with 
himself ? 


~ 


be sufficient to satisfy any impartial considerate inquirer, that the absence of 
positive good prince iples, and so ‘the withholding of a specia] divine influence to 
impart a nd maintain those good principles—leaving the common natural princi- 
ples of self-love, natural appetite, §-c. to themselves, without the government of 
superior divine principles—will certainly be followed with the corruption; yea, 
the total corruption of the heart, without occasion for any positive influence at 
all: And that it was thus in fact that corruption of nature came on Adam, im- 
mediately on his fall, and comes on all his posterity, a8 sinning in him, and fall- 

ing with him.’’— Edwards’ Works, vol. ii. pp, 532—3 
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We now proceed to consider, 

Il. Dr. TyLer’s THEORY RESPECTING THE DIVINE PERMIS- 
SION OF SIN. 

In doing this however, we.shall not confine our remarks mere- 
ly to the statements of Dr. Tyler... Our readers are aware, that 
the doctrine, that sin is the necessary means -of the greatest 
good, is maintained by all Supralapsarian Calvinists, and espe- 
ciaily by those, who in this country, are called High Hopkinsians. 
Instead therefore of confining our subsequent remarks merely to 
the statements of Dr. T'yler, our object is to develope to some 
extent, the incongruities of the Supralapsarian scheme of doc- 
trine.. When therefore we spéak of the theory or scheme of Dr. 
Tyler, we intend the theory, or scheme which involves the theo- 
ry, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; of 
which Dr. Tyler is the advocate. 

We shall attempt to show, 

In the first place, that the absurdities and contradictions which 
Dr. Tyler has charged on the theory and creed of his opponent, 
pertain exclusively to his own. 

According to the scheme maintained by Dr. Tyler, ‘ God, all 
things considered, prefers sin to holiness in every instance in 
which the former takes place ; and at the same time prefers ho- 
liness tn itself considered, to sin.’ But we know, if indeed we 
know any thing, that when the mind is under the necessity of pre- 
ferring or choosing one of two objects, it cannot prefer or choose 
both of them. If it could, which would be taken? From the 
necessity of the case therefore, if one is preferred to the other, 
that other is not preferred at all; and to say, that any being pre- 
fers or chooses one, is in all usage equivalent to saying that he 
does not prefer the other. ‘To maintain therefore as Dr. Tyler 
does, that God prefers holiness to sin, is maintaining that he does 
not prefer sin to holiness. But Dr. ‘Tyler also maintains, that 
God does prefer sin to holiness. Of course he maintains, that 
God does not prefer sin to holiness, and also, that he does pre- 
fer sin to holiness ; which is ‘* a palpable contradiction.” 

Dr. Tyler will doubtless admit the following principle as stated 
by President Edwards,—* that the choice of the mind never de- 
parts from that which at the time appears most agreeable, all 
things considered.” But Dr. Tyler maintains, that God prefers 
holiness in itself considered, to sin ; and also prefers sin to holi- 
ness, all things considered. Of course, if he adopts the above 
principle of Edwards, in common with Calvinists generally, he 
maintains, that the mind of God does depart and does not de- 
part in its choice, from that which at the time appears most 
agreeable all things considered.—Or thus: The preferences of 
Vou. {V. 59 
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God being always conformed to truth, he always prefers the 
greater good to the less, and never prefers. the less to the 
greater. If then, as Dr. Tyler maintains, God really prefers ho- 
liness to sin, be the reason of this preference what it may, holi- 
ness is in truth the greater good. If the reason of the preference 
be, that holiness is good i an ‘itself, then this is the fact which con- 
stitutes it the greater gaod—the stronger motive ; and of course 
precludes the preference of sin to holiness. ‘To suppose other- 
wise, is to suppose, that God chooses contrary to the stronger 
motive, or that he prefers the less to the greater good. —The 
same thing is true, when an object is preferred or chosen, all 
things cor isidered. There is that, in view of the mind, which is 
the stronger mor ive, and which ean result in only one prefe rence 
or choice. ‘To suppose otherwise in respect to God, is to sup- 
pose both ihe stronger and the weaker motive to prevail. If 
therefore as Dr. Tyier maintains, God actually prefers holiness 
in itself considered to sin, and also prefers sin to holiness all 
things considered, then he prefers the less to the greater good, 
and the greater to the less, which is ‘a palpable contradiction.’ 

We shall have occasion hereafter to trace this error of Dr. 'T y- 
ler and others to its true source. 

The theory of Dr. Tyler subverts the decirine of deerces ; or 
the doctrine, that God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass. 
Dr. Tyler maintains that God prefers holiness in itself consider- 
ed to sin; and that this is as real-a preference of the divine mind 
as any other. But if God really prefers holiness to sin, then ho- 
liness is the greater good. He can therefore have.no preference 

of sin to holiness, unless he can prefer the less to the greater 
good ; which Dr. ‘Tyler will admit to be impossible.—Or thus ; 
God can have no preference of sin to holiness, because sin ac- 
cording to the scheme of Dr. Tyler is ‘in no respect good,’ but 
is ¢ wholly an evil.—But surely God cannot foreordain th: it for 
which he has no preference. ‘Of course God cannot foreordain 
sin, and therefore cannot foreordain whatsoever comes to pass. 

Again; If the existence of universal holiness is not the neces- 
sary means of the greatest conceivable good, God would not re- 
quire it in his perfect law. What is the law of God, if he’ does 
not require that kind of moral action which is the necessary 
means of the greatest good? Are not his subjects bound to be- 
lieve, that he does re quire the best kind of moral action? And 
is that ¢rue, which they are hound to believe, or does the divine 
Lawgiver deceive them? Universal holiness then, as God is 
true, is the best kind of moral action and the necessary means of 
the greatest good, and sin isnot. But says Dr. Tyler, “If it 
eannot be proved, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
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good, it cannot in my opinion be proved, that God has foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass.” But it cannot be proved, 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, unless it can 
be proved that the divine Lawgiver is a deceiver. Of course, 
according to Dr. Tyler, it cannot be proved, that God has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass. 

While these contradictions pertain to the theory and creed 
maintained by Dr. Tyler, it is easy to see that they do not per- 
tain to those of his opponent. Dr. ‘l'yler’s scheme involves the 
contradiction of two opposite preferences of the same objects, viz. 
holiness and sin; and makes it impossible to maintain the doc- 
trine of decrees without such contradiction. But the contradic- 
tion vanishes if we suppose, that the two preferences of God do 
not respect the same, but entirely diverse objects. ‘This is the 
peculiarity of Dr. Taylor’s system. ‘To exhibit the objects of 
preference as thus diverse, he suggests, as the possible alternative 
presented to the divine mind, the existence of sin on the one 
hand, and on the other the non-existence of the*best system. God, 
according to this hypothesis, adopted the best moral system, pre- 
ferring that ev ery subject should obey rather- than dis sobey his 
law 3 ‘and yet k nowing that sin would exist under this system, 
he preferred i ts existence rather than not to adopt the system. 
Between two preferences of objects thus diverse, there is no shadow 
of contradiction. It is simply, as he says, a case of preferring A 
to B, and also of preferring Bto C. Just so, Dr. ‘Tyler, prefers 
that all his people should accept rather than reject the ‘ofiers of the 
gospel, and still knowing or believing that some’will reject those 
offers, prefers that they should do so, rather than not preach to 
them the gospel. Every wise human legislator preters obedience to 
the laws against theft and murder, to the disobedience of any sub- 
ject; and yet he prefers transgression in some instances, rather 
than not enact those laws as the means of public safety. ‘The 
contradiction, then, which encumbers Dr. ‘Tyler’s theory, has no 
place if we suppose that any possible alternative can exist, be- 
sides that of God’s choosing holiness and also rejecting it—choos- 
ing sin and also rejecting that- Dr. ‘Taylor, in suggesting such an 
alternative, does it (as he expressly states) not in the light of ac- 
tual but possible truth—as a representative (like the unknown 
quantity in algebra) of that which shall turn out to be the real 
object reject ed by God, when he chose or decreed the existenée 
of sin. Some such possible object, it was necessary to suppose, 
as a point of rest” for the mind in considering the question. It 
remains, then, for Dr. Tyler to prove, that no such object can 
exist. It is not sufficient for him to cavi! at the one suggested as 
possible, by Dr Taylor, He must, if he would maintain his the- 
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ory, prove that there cannot be any such diverse object—that we 
are shut up by the nature of the case, in asserting the doctrine of 
decrees, to this palpable contradiction, that God has two directly 
opposite preferences respecting the same identical objects. ‘Thus 
we see that the inconsistency which he charges upon his opponent, 
belongs exclusively to his own scheme ; and that this charge was 
founded on the assumption that Dr. Taylor like himself, consi- 
dered the objects chosen and rejected as the very same, when in 
fact they were expressly stated to be entirely diverse. 

2. The scheme of Dr. Tyler is inconsistent with the scrip- 
tures. 

According to Dr. Tyler, ‘God, all things considered, prefers 
sin to holiness, in every instance in-which the former takes place.’ 
Now we maintain that this position is expressly contradicted by 
the divine law. If any truth can be ascertained with infallible 
certainty, through the medium of human language, it is that which 
God expresses in his law. The means of deciding beyond all 
mistake the import of this law, must exist; and aman of good 
common sense, must be as truly able to arrive at an infalhble 
decision respecting it, as the most accomplished theologian or 
critic. 

We say then, that the truth which God expresses in his law, is 
that of his UNQUALIFIED PREFERENCE Of holiness to sin; or of 
his preference of holiness tu sin, ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Here 
we appeal to usage, as the true and infallible criterion of the im- 
port of language.-. In all cases among men, law is confessedly an 
expression of the lawgiver’s unqualified preference of obedience 
to disobedience. What would be the law of parental or civil au- 
thority, if subjects were allowed to qualify it, as Dr. Tyler quali- 
fies the law of God? Suppose them to insist, ‘that the law: of the 
parent or of the magistrate is not an expression of his unqualified 
preference of obedience to disobedience,—that notwithstanding 
the absolute language of the law, he does actually prefer disobe- 
dience to obedience all things considered,—especially as he might 
prevent our transgression if he would, it is placed beyond all doubt, 
that he is on the whole better pleased with it, than with obedience 
in its stead.’ What, we say, if law may be thus interpreted, what 
is it but a burlesque and a mockery on all legislation? Who 
does not know, that thus to interpret law, is in the last degree un- 
authorized and preposterous, and, in homely phrase, giving the 
lie to the lawgiver himself? Dr. Tyler will freely admit, that all 
that can be called law among men, is an expression of the 
lawgiver’s unqualified preference of obedience to disobedience. 
But if this is so in all other instances, why is it not so in the present 
stance? How can we ascertain the import of language as used 
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by God in his revelation to man, unless we assume as an infalli- 
ble principle, that he uses it as men use it? If this is not a true 
principle of interpretation, there is none. If it is not a safe and 
sure principle, the bible isa sealed book. Here then we plant our 
feet, and we set at defiance all abstract reasoning on the subject. We 
ask for the import of the law of God; and we ‘ask for it, according 
to the true mode of interpreting the law. ‘The mode introduced by 
the theory of Dr. Tyler must be false,—a flagrant violation of every 
just principle of interpretation. The far-fetched philosophy of 
metaphysical divines devised it. No law, human or divine, ever 
failed both in words and import, to express the lawgiver’s UNQUAL- 
IFIED PREFERENCE Of obedience to disobedience. According 
then, to the true usus loquendi, the sole and infallible umpire 
of the question, God in his law unequivocally declares his pre- 
ference of holiness to sin ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. But 
the theory in question denies that God has such a preference. 
What, therefore, God asserts, that theory denies. 

On this point we next appeal to Ezek. xxxiii. 10, and xviii. 23; 
2Pet. iii.9; 1'Tim.ii.4. To ascertain the import of one of these 
declarations, is to ascertain the import of them all. The passages 
in Ezekiel read thus: ‘Say unto them, as I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
atakedt turn from his way and live, turn ye,” ete. ‘ Have I any 
pleasure at all, that the wicked should die, saith the Lord God, 
and not that he should return from his waysand live?” Now the 
question is, how is it that a God of sincerity and truth, can use 
language as men use it, (and if he does not, he uses it in vain,) 
and solemnly affirm that he*has ‘No PLEASURE’—NO PLEASURE 
AT ALL, in the death of the wicked, but that he turn and live, 
when the actual fact is, according to Dr. ‘Tyler, that he has on the 
whole, more pleasure in their impenitenee and perdition than in 
their return to duty and to Jife? What are the objects compared ? 
Sin and death on the one hand, and repentance and life on the 
other. ‘The declaration then is unambiguous and absolite, that 
God has no preference, no ple asure at all in the former when 
compared- with the latter.* If Dr. Tyler should say, that “no 
pleasure,”—* no pleasure at all”—means no pleasure in sin in 
itself considered, let him prove his assertion, and show the possi- 
bility of two opposite preferences of the same objects. Let him 
at least, appeal to some authorized usage, to show that either God 
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* He might prefer and so decree, the existence of their sin rather than the non- 
existence of the best possible system. But can he prefer or have pleasure in their 
sin rather than their repentance and holiness? Let the prophet decide. We 
hope our readers will ke ep constantly in view this distinction, as to the ohjects 
presented to the divine choice on Dr, Tyler’s scheme and on ours. 
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or man ever used such unqualified: language in such a qualified 
import. We ask then for some good and sufficient reason for sup- 
posing, that when God says he has no pleasure at all in the sin 
and death of the wicked, when compared with their repentance 
and life, the fact after all is, that he has on the whole the greatest 
pleasure in the former. 

The question here may be tested in another manner. This 
solemn declaration of God was made in reply to the following ob- 
jection, ‘If our transgressions and our sins be upon us, and we 
pine away in them, how shall we then live?” Here a pur- 
pose or decree is ascribed by these cavilers to God, and an in- 
ference drawn. ‘The purpose charged on God, is a purpose that 
they should go on in sin and die, rather than turn and live. The 
inference is, that their case was hopeless, and that God was insin- 
cere in his offers of mercy. ‘Three things show, that we have 
stated their charge correctly,—that the very essence of it consist- 
ed in imputing to God a preference of their continued sin, as 
compared with their return to him by repentance and holiness. 
ist. Had they simply charged him with purposing that the lost 
should go on in sin and die, this was true, and God could not 
have denied it without denying the doctrine of decrees. 2dly. 
‘They could never have charged him with insincerity in calling 
upon them to turn and live, except by assuming that he pre- 
ferred their continued sin to their repentance. 3d. God in 
in repelling the charge, meets it directly as being of the nature 
which we have described, a charge ef His preferring their con- 
tinued sin to holiness in its stead. What then is His answer? 
*¢ Say unto them, as I live saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that the wic ked turn from his-way 
and live.” ‘Thus God, instead of admitting the reality of the 
purpose charged, (and for which Dr. ‘Tyler contends,) and then 
showing that the inference does not follow; disclaims that very 
purpose. ‘Lhis he does in the most explicit manner, by declaring 
that he has no pleasure that they should sin and die, rather than 
repent and live, but directly the contrary. ‘These cavilers there- 
fore based their objection on the sclf-same doctrine which is 
taught by Dr. ‘Tyler, viz. that God prefers sin to holiness; and 
God under the solemnity of an oath, denies the truth of the 
doctrine. 

In confirmation of this view of the text, we ask, how the above 
objection is answered according to Dr. Tyler's theory of two 
opposite wills. The objection, Dr. ‘Tyler will admit, is founded 
on the fact, that God, all things considered, purposes the sin and 
death of the wicked, rather than ther repentance and life. Ac- 
cording to Dr. ‘Tyler then, God does not answer the objection by 
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denying the reality of such a purpose ; but by simply asserting, 
that he. prefers their repentance in itself considered, to their con- 
tinued sin. And yet according to Dr. Tyler, God has revealed 
the fact, that in many cases, he on the whole, or all things consid- 
( ered, prefers their continued sin to their repentance, and that his 
providential arrangements are designed to secure and.will actual- 
ly secure, the execution of this purpose. Is this answering the 
objection, and proving God’s sincerity? If Dr. Tyler should in- 
vite a friend to snare in his hospitality, and then explain himself 
to mean, that he only prefers the acceptance of his invitation iz 
itself considered to its rejection, but that on the whole or all things 
considered, he prefers the contrary, and declares that he had 
made such arrangements as would secure the refusal of the invi- 
tation, who would or could believe in his sincerity. Who, if Dr. 
Tyler had power to do all his pleasure, would not despair of par- 
taking of his hospitality? Such, according to this theory, is 
all the vindication, which God offers of his sincerity! The sup- 
position is incredible. The conclusion then is undeniable, that 
God by his prophet, solemnly and in the most pointed terms, de- 
nies the very doctrine, which Dr. a yles maintains. 

Again; We refer to James i. 13. ‘ God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man.”—lIt will be conceded, 
that the word tempt, in the phrase “ neither tempteth he any 
man,” is used in a bad’ sense. But to tempt, in this sense of 
the word, is to do those things which are fitted and design- 
ed to secure wrong moral action, rather than right. Now in 
this, the true and only possible sense of the word in this connec- 
tion, the Apostle declares that God does not tempt any man. 
But according to the scheme of Dr. Tyler, God on the whole 
not only designs or purposes wrong moral action, rather than 
right in every man, but adopts exactly those providential mea- 
sures and influences which are fitted to secure it. To make the 
result sure, he even brings every human being into existence with 
a constitutional propensity to sin. We ask in what worse sense, 
one man ever tempts his fellow mento sin? Not that he tempts 
them to commit sin for its own sake or in itself considered, any 
more than God does: the tempter of others, always finds his 
motiv e, in some personal advantage to be gained by leading them 
into sin. Besides as we have shown, if God, as Dr. Tyler main- 
tains, on the whole prefers sin to holiness, he has no other pur- 
pose- or design in leading men into sin, than the single purpose, 
to secure their sin rather than their holiness. This must be so, if 
God prefers their sin as the necessary means of the greatest good, 
for to suppose him to have any other purpose in the case, is to 
suppose God actually to prefer the less to the greater good. We 
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go further and ask in what respect Satan is more truly criminal as a 
tempter than God is, according to this scheme? If Satan tempts, 
with the single purpese to secure the perpetration of iniquity, so 
does God, according to this scheme? ii he proposes some per- 
sonal advantage by the sins of others, so does God according . to 
this scheme. If he does it to secure the final and endless ruin of 
others, so according to this scheme, does God.—H Dr. ‘Tyler 
should say, that Satan prefers the sin of others in- itself consid- 
ered, and that God does not, but prefers it on the whole or all 
things considered ;. we answer first, by denying the truth of the 
distinction ; and secondly, by asking whether if it were so, Sa- 
tan would be exonerated from guilt as a tempter; and if not, how 
God is clear ?>—If Dr. Tyler should say, that Satan’ s intention Is 
evil, and that of God benevolent ; we answer first, by asking Dr. 
Tyler to prove this from their doings; and secondly, by affirming, 
that aceording to the scheme in question, the evil intention of 
Satan is the crowning excellence of the act; being that which 
constitutes it ‘the necessary means of the greatest good,’ and of 
course and for the same reason renders evil intention in Satan as 
truly good and right, as benevolent intention isin God. The ques- 
tion of difference between what God does and what Satan does 
to lead men into sin, we submit to our readers. Be this as it 
may, if we have rightly defined the word tempt,—if we know the 
meaning of this very common word when used in a bad sense, 
then the Apostle James expressly asserts, that God does not do 
that~which is fitted to secure, and with a design to secure, sin rath- 
er than holiness in any man; and thus in the most unequivocal 
manner, contradicts the theory in question.—Or thus; he who 
leads others into sin, because onthe whole he prefers their w rong 
action to right, is a criminal tempter. Dr. ‘Tyler maintains that 
God does in this very manner lead men into sin. ‘The Apostle 
James expressly denies it.* | 
Again; the scriptures declare, as Dr. Tyler will admit, 
that God wills the perfect holiness of all mankind. We say then 
that according to the scheme in question, the proof is decisive, 





* While the passage of James thus clearly contradicts the scheme of Dr.Tyler, 
it is in no degree repugnant to that of his opponent. According to both schemes, 
God chooses the existence of sin; and so arranges events, that each sin occurs at 
the exact time and place, and under the very circumstances, fore-ordained by in- 
finite wisdom. But on Dr. Taylor's supposition, God simply permits the exist- 
ence of sin rather than have no “moral system; while he direc ts. the whole force 
of his law and moral government to the one point of securiug (what all moral be- 
beings are able to render) perfect and unfailing obedience. All His influences 
and arrangements are therefore against sin, and none for the purpose of securing 
its commission, instead of holiness in its stead. ‘This is directly the reverse of 
teinptation 
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that God does not will or prefer the perfect holiness of one hu- 
man being. In the first place, the language of Dr. Tyler and 
others, correctly interpreted, is an e plicit denial of such a pref- 
erence on the part of God. Their langu: ige is, that God on the 
whole or all things considered, prefers the disobedience of all 
men to their obedience.* Now this form of expression is one of 
common life, and has acquired by usage, one fixed and definite 
meaning, which is its true and only meaning. ‘There is no pre- 
tense, that it is used in any new or peculiar sense, when applied 
to the present subject ; and no one is authorized to understand it in 
any other than its common acceptation. ‘The simple question then 
is, what is our meaning, when in the common use of language, we 
speak of preferring one thing to another on the whole, or all 
things considered. very one knows it to be, that while there 
are some reasons, Which under other circumstances might or would 
lead to the opposite choice, still in view of all the reasons or con- 
siderations in the case, we adept the te ference specified and not 
| 


ihe Spore, a this language is used to describe the real 
and only poss ble preierence of the Pree in the case. As to say, 
that a body a in motion, is to deuy that it is at rest, so to affirm 
that the mind on the whole prefers one of two objects, is to deny 


that when these objects are compared, it prefers the other. if 
we wished to deny, that a sick man prefers a pleasant fruit which 
would endanger life, to an ofl ens sive medicine which is necessary 
to restore health, we could not do it more decisively than by saying, 
that on the whole he prefers the medicine to the nay The most 
that could be said with propriety in such a case, is, that he would 
prefer the fruit to the me dicine under other circumstances. Here 
then we muy see the error of Dr. ‘Tyler and others on this sub- 


ject. "They slants an impossibility for a fact; by supposing 


that a preference, which would exist under other circumstances, 

actually co-exists with another preference which is directly op- 
posed to it and excludes it. So true is this, and so well under- 
stood is this use of terms, that to speak of preferring one thing to 
another on the whole, and then gravely to assert a preference of 
the latter to the former, would be a violation of the proper use of 
language which could hardly ee hawaers » A man with these 
two opposing choices in a given case would be as likely to exe- 

cute one as the other. Of course, if he preferred not to eat in 
itself considered, to eating,—and also preferred on the whole to eat, 
to not eating, the latter preference would furnish no security 
against voluntary starvation. When therefore it is said, that God 





* As God bus decided that his saints on earth shall not be perfect in any ac 
tion, none are entirely exempt from disobedi 
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on the whole prefers sin to holiness in all mankind, the language 
is an explicit denial, that he prefers in any sense, the obedience 
of one human being to his disobedience. 

But we wish to present this topic in another light. Our ques- 
tion is, what reason is there to believe, according to Dr. Tyler, 
that God truly wills or prefers the perfect obedience of one hu- 
man being, rather than his disobedience? ‘The case is this. <A 
father in one form expresses his will, that his children should in 
all instances be honest and speak the truth. At the same time, 
he also declares in terms equally explicit, that on the whole he 
prefers they should cheat and lie in every instance, rather than 
obey the precept; and that he on/y prefers perfect obedience in 
itself considered, to disobedience ; which every one knows in 
such a case, is no preference at all. Ile then declares further, 
that he has resolved to use that degree of motive and influence, 
which is adapted to secure, and will in fact secure, their disobe- 
dience, (including sinful imperfection under the term) in every 
instance, because to disobey is the best thing they can do, as the 
means of good. In addition to this decisive proof of his prefer- 
ence on the whole, furnished by unequivocal declarations, he con- 
firms it in all his doings, by securing the actual results in univer- 
sal dishonesty and falsehood. Now the simple question is, what 
proof are words, when thus contradicted by both words and ac- 
tions? Could Dr. Tyler,—could any man infer from the law 
of the parent, that he preferred the perfeet obedience of his chil- 
dren, to their disobedience ? Which, on the principle of pleasing 
the parent and doing his will, would the children do,—that which 
on the whole would please him, or that which would not? Would 
they with a full purpose of heart to do the will of the parent, cheat 
and lie, or be honest and true? Plainly the former. Nota hu- 
man being can doubt it for a moment; or fail to pronounce the 
so-called law a mere pretense and mockery. How is it then, 
that both words and actions, are not as good proof on the part of 
God, as they are on the part of man? Why are not the laws of 
evidence as binding upon us in one case as in the other? The 
case is a plain one. We have indeed, according to the scheme 
of Dr. Tyler, God’s declaration in one form that he prefers holi- 
ness to sin; but we have His unequivocal declaration in another 
form, that on the whole le prefers the sin of every human being 
to his perfect obedience. Now the latter declaration not merely 
balances the former, but absolutely annihilates all evidence of its 
truth. ‘Thus in contradiction to the acknowledged and most un- 
equivocal testimony of God, that he prefers perfect holiness to sin 
in all men, the proof, according to the scheme of Dr. Tyler, is ab- 
solutely decisive, that God does not in any sense, prefer the per- 
fect holiness of one human being. 
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Once more ; We appeal to Rom. iii. 7, 8.‘ For if the truth 
of God hath more abounded through my lie unto his glory, why 
yet am [ also judged as a sinner? And not rather (as we be slan-« 
derously reported, and as some aflirm that we say) ‘let us do evil 
that good may come?’ whose damnation is just.” In this passage 
we have Ist, A Jewish caviler charging on the apostle, the same 
doctrine which Dr. ‘T'yler teaches, viz. that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good. 2d. We have the caviler’s inference 
from this doctrine, viz. that he is not to be judged as a sinner. 
3d. The apostle demands, why he does not also draw a further 
inference, and slande erously charge him as others do, with saying 
‘let us do evil that good may come.’ He then severely de- 
nounces the authors of this slander. 

Now we maintain that the apostle here disclaims in the most 
pointed manner a legitimate inference from the doctrine taught 
by Dr. ‘Tyler, and thus condemns the doctrine itself. It will 
then be admitted, that the doctrine charged by the caviler, is the 
same as that which is taught by Dr. Tyler. But it is equally un~ 
deniable, that the inference ‘let us do evil that good may come,’ 
is in truth, and is represented by the apastle to be, a legitimate 
inference from the doctrine charged. We ask then, did an in- 
spired apostle teach a doctrine, which by legitimate deduction au- 
thorizes the practical axiom, ‘let us do ‘evil that good may come ?” 
Did he then, as his sole vindication, assert, that men deserve 
damnation, for simply drawing the just inference from his doc- 
trine? If not, then the doctrine held by Dr. ‘Tyler, and charged 
on the apostle by the Jewish caviler, was falsely charged. It fol- 
lows therefore, that instead of teaching the doctrine whith Dr. 'Ty- 
ler teaches, and giving the sanction of his apostolic authority to the 
inference drawn from it, Paul in the severity of apostolic re- 
buke, denounces those who charged him with the doctrine, and 
with authorizing in this way the slanderous inference. 

We might trace the incongruities between the scriptures and 
he theory of Dr. ly ler, to any extent. We shall State, as sum- 
marily as may be, a few more. How can we truly repent of sin, 
when we know that we have in eve ry act of sin, done the very 
thing, which is the necessary nicaus of the greatest good—the 
very best thing we could do—and which on the whole is more 
acceptab le to God, than doing the opposite ? Our sorrow in such 
a case must be that of one who has done an act, which though 
undesirable in itse/f, was best adapted to some highly useful 
end ;—a kind of sorrow, that would surely have no tendency 
to break the heart, or to secure reformation.—Again ; ; How 
can we sincere ly pray, “i al us not into temptation,’ or that we 
may not commit sin In our next ind in each suecessive moral act, 
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when, as we have scen, there is decisive evidence that to sin will be 
doing that which is the necessary means of the greatest good, and that 
which on the whole will be more pleasing to God than obedience 
to his law. Cheerful submission to the event of sin, it would 
seem, should at least attend all such supplication. On the other 
hand, should it not rather be our fervent prayer, that we and all 
other men may sin in a vast majority of instances, since the 
greatest good, as actual events and the word of God decisively 
show, so obviously demands it ?—Again ; All will agree that it is 
‘good for us to be afflicted,’ and that we ought to ‘ rejoice in trib- 
ulation,’ because though evil in ztself it is the necessary means of 
the greatest good. Why, then, if moral evil, though evil in itself, 
is the necessary means of the greatest good, ought we not also.to 
rejoice in this, and praise God for all the sin which we and others 
have ever committed >—Again ; Why ought we not, to take pleas- 
ure in other men’s sins ; and do what we can, to forward the com- 
mission of them, and for the same reasons that God does; and 
thus contribute, as according to the highest probability we should, 
to the greatest good of the universe ? 

Again ; How can we consistently with our duty, flee from the 
wrath to come and lay hold on eternal life, when according to 
the best evidence in the case, if we are yet in our sins, it is 
the will of God and for the greatest good, that we should con- 
tinue in sin and lie down under his wrath? It is clear at least, 
that we ought, according to the theory of Dr. Tyler, to be wil- 
ling to be damned as the high Hopkinsians teach.—How is it, that 
‘one sinner destroyeth much good,’ when according to Dr. Tyler, 
every sin is the necessary means of the greatest good >—How is it, 
that our Lord properly rebuked the servant, who buried his talent 
in the earth, when according to Dr. Tyler, to bury it was necessa- 
ry to secure on the whole a greater income, than to put it to the ex- 
changers ?--How is it, that those are reproved who shut up the king- 
dom of heaven, and neither entered themselves, nor suffered others 
to enter, when according to Dr. ‘Tyler, it would prove a calamity 
on the whole, had one more sinner reached heaven than has 
reached it.——How is it, that God says in Isa. vy. 4, that he has 
done all that can be done to bring sinners to repentance, when 
he could do more if he would, and would do more, did he not 
on the whole prefer their continued sin, to their repentance ? 
© My child,” says a father,—* never steal—never lic—I have no 
pleasure at ald that you should, compared with being honest, 
and true. But then, my child,” he proceeds, “I greatly pre- 
fer on the whole, that you should steal and lie at least in nine in- 
stances out of ten; for stealing and lying in these instances, will 
be the best things onthe whole which you ean do : and though 1 
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shall do every thing that can be done to secure your obedience to 
my law, yet I could do much more if 1 would ; and I would do 
it, if I did not on the whole prefer your stealing ‘and lying to hon- 
esty and truth. I have therefore determined to do that, and that 
only which will secure your almost incessant stealing and lying, 
because on the whole these are the best things youcan do! Such 
is God, according to this theory. 

W hat, on this scheme, becomes of the glory of God in redemp- 
tion, as exhibite din the scriptures? Ac ‘cording to the theory of 
Dr. ‘Tyler, God prefers sin to holiness and dec rees its existence, 
that thereby he may show his mercy, in the salvation of a part 
only of the human’ race, and this, when he could have secured 
the perfect holiness and hap »piness of all, and of his entire moral 
universe, throughout eternity. ‘he case is this. A father throws 
his own children, or permits them to fall, from a fearful preci- 
pice, when he not only could have prevented them, but would, 
had he not determined sorely to wound them all, and ulti- 
mately to destroy many of them, that he might show his mer- 
cy, in healing the broken bones of others, in restoring them to 
eoinfort and happiness, and in imparting to them the peculiar 
joys of so great a deliverance !-—Hlow ts it, according to the same 
theory, that God has not in the true and fearful import of the 
phrase, made a large part of mankind, ‘on purpose to damn 
them?’ "Their sin and final miscry are the necessary means of 
the greatest good. ‘lo secure this ena by this means, God gave 
them existence, placed them in those circumstances in which 
they would sin and only sin, and perish forever. God has no 
real preference or purpose whatever, Unat they should take the 
Opposite course rather than this. Such a preference in the case 
supposed is impossible, unless God can prefer the less to the 
greater. On the whole therefore, or all thiugs considered, God 
formed this sole purpose xesp: cting them, to give them existence 
that they might fe and die forever. Should any one of this class 
of human beings, obey the perfect will of God, God would be 
thwarted, and crossed in his only purpose respecting him ; would 
be deteated, to his own dishonor and mortification, ) in respect to 
the ve ry end and sole end for which he cave him existence. To 
sin and be damned to all eterniiy, is the result and the sole re- 
sult in respect to the greater part of mankind, designed, prefer- 
ed and pur uae by their Maker. If this is not creating men on 
purpose to damn them, let any one tell us what would be. 

Once more; How is it, that Dr. L’y ler, does not limit 
God in a manner the inost dishouorable, both in respect to his 
powe rand hi ; ood sg 2 Ih re 3p et to his powe vs According 
to Dr. Tylei stheory, God can SOT produc e the ereatest rood 
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without sin, as the means of it. On the one hand, although sin 
according to Dr. ‘Tyler is totally pernicious, and in its true na- 
ture and ‘tendency destructive of all good, yet an Omnipotent God 
cANNoT bless his moral universe in the hizhest degree without it. 
On the other hand, although holiness is e »xcellent in its nature, in 
all its tendencies and relations ; and fitted, and only fitted, and 
the only thing which is fitted to produce the greatest good of the 
universe, yet an Omnipotent God cannorv, by this best means of 
the best end, secure this end. He must have sin, the worst 
ineans—he must have that which is totally pernicious, and des- 
tructive of all good, or he cannor secure the benevolent end of 
his creation. Fle has not the power to do it. Omnipotence it- 
self is weakness here, without this necessary means of accom- 
plishing its purposes. Omnipotence cannot accomplish the bes¢ 
ends by the best means. God has not power to accomplish the 
best ends, except by the worst means. ‘To bless his moral uni- 
verse in the highest degree by means of universal holiness, an 
Omnipotent God is unable. He must, as the only means of this 
end, doom multitudes of his creatures to endless sin and misery. 
Such, according to Dr. ‘Tyler, is the glory of God’s Omnipo- 
tence. Is it a foundation for confidence and joy under his gov- 
ernment, or cause for consternation and dismay ? 

This theory too, limits the goodness of God. God, according 
to Dr. ‘T'yler, could if he would, have secured the perfect holiness 
of this universe of moral beings forever. But the perfect holiness 
of all, would have secured the perfect happiness of all. When 
therefore God could, if he would, have made a universe of per- 
fectly holy and happy beings, he preferred, decreed and made 
one comprising sin and its everlasting miseries! We ask is this 
goodness ? Is any being truly good, who does not accomplish 
all the good in his power ? 

Besides, acc ording to the theory advocated by Dr. Tyler, those 
who die in their sins, were created for this sole purpose, that their 
sius and sufferings might as the necessary means, brighten the dis- 
plays of God’s justice and merey, and thus become the only means 
of the highest hi appiness of others. ‘The advocates of this theory 
maintain, that God can and does increase both the capaetty of 
happiness in the holy, and the sources of their happiness by means 
of sin and its miseries ; and that this increase by this only means, 
is not only a far higher degree of happiness than the perfect hap- 
piness of perfect holiness, but is more than an equivalent for the 
agonies which are the necessary means of it. Accordingly, those 
who are finally lost, are doom d exclusive ‘ly to sin and everlasting 
burnings, that the smoke of their torment may endear heaven to 
the saved, and result in joys, which otherwise they could never 
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know! Celestial spirits, if they utter truth in their songs, praise 
God—not that he vindicates his law and sustains his throne by 
the punishment of beings who have violated any will of his—but 
for exactly fulfilling the sole purpose of their creation ; they praise 
God for tnat peculiar delight—those higher and exquisite rap- 
tures, which they could enjoy ouly by means of the agonies of 
Others in everlasting fire! Would not these benevolent, happy 
spirits, consent to forego these peculiar raptures, and be satisfied 
with the simple but exalted joys of perfect holiness in themselves, 
and ina universe around them? But Dr. ‘Tyler will have it, 
that a benevolent God could not be satisfied with the perfect ho- 
liness and perfect happiness of all his moral creatures; but to 
raise to soine higher conceivable perfection the happiness of 
those who are saved,—they must owe it in no stinted measure to 
the eternal agonies of the damned !—Such is God—such is heaven, 
according to “this theory. 

What a different view of God is this, from that which exhibits 
him, first as adopting A MORAL sysTEM, as the only and best means 
of accomplishing the high ends of infinite wisdom and goodness 
—adopting it indeed, notwithstanding he foresaw, that sin and 
suffering would to some extent be the certain result; purposing 
even their actual existence rather than not adopt the best system, 
but still determining to secure the greatest good in his power— 
knowing that the results, would make the fullest exhibition of 
himself in the production of good which he could make; doing for 
this end all that can be done, to secure the pertect holiness of all, 
consistently with securing the perfect holiness of the greatest num- 
ber, and doing it with the most unqualified pre ference of the ho- 
liness and happine ss of all, to the sin and misery of any; giving to 
all the assurance of his oath, that so it is; calling them to his 
friendship and favor with all the sincerity and tenderness and 
earnestness of redeeming love—even to brokenness of heart in 
view of that perverseness “which alone forces on him the necessi- 
ty of punishment; and at last giving up the incorrigible to their 
merited doom, not because he prefers their sin and death-to their 
endless holiness and life, but with the sorrows of parental bereave- 
ment, because in despite of every effort which his wisdom and 
goodness could make to save them, they would sin and die. How 
diverse is this view of God, from that which the theory of Dr. 
Tyler presents? Who will not in view of all existing evil, rejoice 
in the dominion of such a God—who will not yield to his benig- 
on will, and confide in his overflowing grace ? 

According to this theory, the worst “kind of moral action is 
2 best. Dr. Tyler will admit, that ‘ sin is that abominable thing 
which God hateth ;’—or, in the language of Dr. Woods and oth- 
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er advocates of this theory, ‘that sin is wholly an evil’—‘ that it 
is totally pernicious’—even ‘an infinite evil’—and ‘des structive of 
all good.’ And yet according to the same writers, ‘sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good,””—* calculated for the high- 
est good of the universe’—and has ‘a most glorious tendency.’ 
Thus, that which is totally pernicious, is the necessary means of 
the greatest good—that which is w holly an evil is calculated for 
the highe st good of the universe,—that which God abhors, which 
is destructive of all good, even an infinite evil, has a most glorious 
tendency! In other w ords, the worst kind of moral action, which 
creatures can perform, is the best. Or thus; God can accomplish 
the greatest good as wel! without sin as with it, or he cannot. If 
he can, then sin is not the necessary means of that good. Tor to 
say, that it is the necessary means of that which can as well be 
accomplished without it as with it, is a contradiction. But if 
God cannot accomplish the greatest good without sin, then sin 
must possess such a nature, aud a we and therefore such a 


relation to this end, as render it necessary to this end. Other- 
wise, there can be no ground or reason for opting and using it 
as the means oi this end. But whatis the ii kind of moral ac- 
tion, if that is not which in its nature, tendency and relations is 


the necessary agen if the greatest good? Can any thing better, 
or avy thing as good ~- ‘wenationted for sin, as the means of the 
greatest good } ? if not, nm sin In eve ry instance of Its oO ccurrence, 
is the best kind of moral action. 

If Dr. ‘Tyler deka: aa as yr. Woods has ne, “that it Is 
God’s righteous government, which counteracts the natural ten- 
dency of sin, 1, and brings good out of evil,”—we answer, that this 
is avoiding one contradiction, by running into another. It is as- 
serting that sin is the necessary means of that good of which it is 
not the necess ary ineans. It is saying that sin is the necessary 
means of that good which has no de pendence on sin, but which 
is produced wholly by another means or cause, viz. the divine 
government. {tis saying that sin isthe necessary means of good 
by having all its tendencies counteracted, and therefore a neces- 


sary means of the greatest goo 7 which might be better produced 
without it, than with it, the a necessary means of that of 
which it is not the necessary means! It is truly wonderful how 


even ingenious minds can delude themselves and others by the 


use of words. We are gravely told, that the necessary means of 
a given result is ete and counteracted, in order to produce 
that result! A remedy, which is the necessary means of re- 
storing health, wholly counteracted, in order to restore health! 
We ask what it is to overrule and counteract the necessary means 
of a given result, but to prevent the means from producing that re- 
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sult? If sin then is the necessary means of the greatest good, and 
if God counteracts sin, he prevents it from producing that result ; 
il. e. according to the scheme under consideration, God causes 
sin the necessary means of the greatest good, to produce the 
greatest good, by preventing its producing the greatest good! 
Dr. Vyler then musi either give up his doctrine that sin is the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good ; or admit that it produces the 
greatest good by being counteracted and thus prevented from pro- 
ducing the greatest good ; or grant that it produces it according 
to its true nature and tendency, and is therefore the best kind of 
moral action.* 

4. ‘This theory, if carried out into its legitimate consequences, 
leads to universalism, to infidelity, and to atheism. Dr. Tyler 
maintains, that God really prefers the holiness and happiness of all 
his moral creatures to their sin and perdition.—But Dr. ‘Tyler also 
maintains that God can execute this preference, i. e. ean secure 
the holiness and happiness of all his moral creatures. It follows 
therefore that God will secure the holiness and happiness of all his 
moral creatures. Of course all men will be saved. But this is 
notall. According to this scheme, the divine authority of the bi- 
ble is subverted. This book confessedly abounds in the most un- 
qualified declarations of the future endless misery of multitudes of 
the human race. But how can a book, which so explicitly and 
abundantly contradicts demonstrable, known truth, be divine? Es- 
pecially how can a book pretend to claim an omnipotent and a be- 
nevolent God for its author, while it exhibits Him as creating my- 
riads of beings, because he prefers on the whole, their sin and ever- 
lasting misery to their perfect holiness and happiness? As an Omnip- 
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* Those who maintain that ‘sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 
rely in support of their scheme, on the distinction between choosing a, thing 
in itself considered, and all things considered. The distinction is founded in 
truth, but we would request our brethren to consider, in what cases it can be 
properly applied. Ask a watchmaker, why he admitted friction into his ma- 
chinery, and he will reply, ‘‘ Not as a means to the end in view, but simply be- 
cause it could not be avoided. I chose the friction not in ft amis ant: f but 
all things considered, i. e. rather than not make the watch.’ In this case the 
distinction is clearly applicable; it is the case presented by the supposition of Dr. 
"Taylor. 

Ask the watchmaker again, why did you introduce diamonds for the pivots of 
the wheels to runin. His answer is, ‘ fused them as the necessary means to the 
most perfect attainment of the end in view. I chose the diamond in itself consid- 
ered, for its intrinsic hardness, as best adapted to give an unalterable resting-place 
for the wheels.’ This is the case presented by the theory of Dr. Tyler. He can- 
not therefore avail himself of this distinction,and say sin was not chosen in itself 
considered, for it was chosen for its intrinsic adaptedness to serve the object in 
view. Bat Dr. ‘Vaylor can avail himself of this distinction, and say that God 
chose the existence of siu—all things considered, i. e. rather than not to have a 
moral system, but uot in ctsc/f considered, since it isin no respect the necessary 
means of good 
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otent Being, he can according to Dr. ‘T'yler, prevent such a result. 
As a benevolent being he must be disposed to preventit. But ac- 
cording to Dr. ‘Tyler, the scriptures clearly teach, that God will not 
secure the perfect holiness and happiness of his moral creation, 
when he can secure it. How thencan a book, which belies every 
essential attribute of a perfect God, pretend to claim his authority ? 

Apply now the principles of Dr. ‘Tyler in another form, and athe- 
ism is the consequence. Dr. Tyler will admit, that God is dispo- 
sed to prevent all evil in itself considered, throughout his creation ; 
and that this disposition is as real a preference of the divine Being 
as any other. But Dr. ‘Tyler maintains also, that God can pre~ 
vent all evil, throughout his creation. ‘The argument then for 
Atheism furnished by this theory, may be thus stated. If there 
were a God, that is, a being of infinite power and goodness, he 
could prevent, and would be disposed, and therefore would in fact, 
prevent all evil throughout his creation. But evil exists. ‘There- 
fore, there is not a being of infinite power and goodness—there is 
no God. 

Or thus; Dr. Tyler will admit that a being, who has no prefer- 
ence in respect to the happiness and misery of his creatures, ex- 
cept a preference that they on the whole should be miserable rath- 
er than happy, is not God. Now Dr. Tyler maintains, that God 
has such a preference ; and this preference if real, must, as we 
have shown, be his only preference in the case. But with such a 
preference, he is not God; and the conclusion follows; there is 
no God.* 

If Dr. Tyler should say, it is a sufficient reply to the foregoing 
reasoning, that it is the reasoning of the universalist, the infidel, and 
the atheist; we answer, by asking whether reproach is argument ; 
and whether the friends of God and his truth, expect to save these 
men from error and from death, by ‘ railing accusation?? We admit 
the fact, that the foregoing reasoning is that of the universalist, the 
infidel, and the atheist. But we ask, who furnishes and sustains 
its premises ; and what conclusions, when the premises are admit- 
ed, are more unanswerable ? We cannot but say, what we believe 
in the integrity of our heart, that supralapsarian calvinists furnish 
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*The following passage cited from Epicurus by Lactantius, will show that the 
argument for Atheism published in New-York not long since, by a society of 
Atheists, (vid. Chris. Speci. 1531. p. 616.) is of no modern invention. ‘* Deus 
aut vult tollere mala, et non potest; aut potest et non vult; aut neque vult neque 
potest; aut et vult et potest.—Si vult et non potest, imbecillis est, quod in Deum 
non cadit. Si potestet non vult, invidus, quod «que alienum a Deo. Si neque 
vult, neque potest, et invidus et imbecillis est, ideoque neque Deus. Si vult et 
potest, quod solum Deoconvenit; unde ergo sunt mala, aut cur illa non tollit.”’ 
Lactanti Op. p. 747, 
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the grand principle on which these conclusions rest; and com- 
bining their powers of argument in its defense, with all their means 
of infl uencing the faith of others, give to it, and to the conclusions 
founded on it, a delusive and fearful infallibility in the minds of 
thousands. The principle is, that an Omnipotent God, by the 
mere dint of power, can secure the universal holiness and happiness 
of his moral creatures. Were the opposite principle admitted by 
our brethren to be even possible trom, we would not complain. 
But when we witness their zeal and their efforts to defend and to 
propagate this principle, when we see and know, that it is made 
the chief corner-stone of universalism, infidelity, and atheism itself, 
we cannot but feel that great evils result from the gratuitous and 
confident assumption of this principle. We cannot but say, that in 
our honest belief the advocates of this principle greatly but incon- 
siderately, contribute to the support of the most destructive errors ; 
and that it becomes them to look most seriously to the facts in the 
case. We think, that had they seen what we have witnessed— 
would they trace the errors alluded to, to their true source,—or 
would they even try the experimeut of reasoning on the opposite 
supposition, and with bishop Butler say to these errorists, ¢ you reas- 
on from: your ignorance,’ they who are sunk in the worst of errors, 
might be led to suspect the soundness of their principles. -Sure 
we are, that a very limited acquaintance with facts, would show 
that the principle advocated by Dr. Tyler and others is the very 
same, which inthe hands of Voltaire and other enemies of the gospel, 
has spread infidelity and atheisin to such a fearfu! extent through- 
out Europe, and is in fact the basis of all that latitudinarianism, 
which rejects christianity, and calmly reposes on false and unde- 
fined notions of the goodness and power of God. Indeed we know 
not a more striking illustration of the appalling te ndency and re- 
sults of adopting an unauthorized elementary principle in reason- 
ing. When men reason from principles, which the friends of 
christianity regard as false or groundless, there is hope, that their 
errors will be exposed, and that the truth will be triumphantly de- 
fended. But when the professed advocates of christianity espouse 
and vindicate the very principles, which in the way of legitimate 
deduction, support the most destructive error, what are we to ex- 
pect, but that light will become darkness, and whole nations perish ? 
At any rate, itis hardly becoming in those to reproach an argument, 
who, by furnishing its premises, render it absolutely unanswerable, 
at least to themselves. 

5. According to the theory of Dr. Tyler, sin is the necessar 
means of a higher degree of happiness, than the highest. ‘The 
law of the Lord is perfect.’ Universal and perfect obedience to 
this law would therefore secure the highest happiness of the moral 
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universe. What then shall we say of the law of God, if perfect 
and universal obedience to it, would prove a curse, instead of a 
blessing to his moral kingdom? And yet this must be said, or it 
must be truce, that perfect and universal obedience to the law of 
God is the necessary means of the highest happiness of his moral 
universe. But Dr. Tyler maintains, that sin is the necessary 
means of a higher good than holiness. Of course sin is the ne- 
cessary means of a higher degree of happiness than the highest. 

If Dr. Tyler should say, that the capacity of happiness and the 
actual happiness of those who are saved, will be greatly increased 
by means of their own sins and the sins and miseries of others, 
beyond what would otherwise be possible, it would become Dr. 
Tyler to prove the truth of such an assertion. Let him show, 
how it is even possible, that moral beings by perverting their 
moral powers, and doing violence to their nature as moral beings, 
can increase their capacity of happiness, more than by the perfect 
exercise of these powers in obeying the perfect law of their Ma- 
ker; or how the sins and miseries of other beings can be neces- 
sary to the highest happiness of the benevolent spirits of the saved. 
Let him show, that every redeemed sinner has not lost more hap- 
pines by sin, than he has gained by it; let him show that the re- 
deemed in glory rejoice and are glad, that they and others once 
trampled on their Maker’s authority. Let Dr. Tyler give us an 
exact computation of the entire results of sin and of holiness 
through time and eternity—the sum total of happiness lost, and 
‘happiness gained, and misery incurred, by sin; let him show, by 
his newly invented arithmetic, how much misery endured by some, 
is an exact equivalent for a given amount of happiness gained by 
others, fairly and accurately strike the balance of the latter as it 
actually exists, and thus give us a demonstration that the universe 
of God is a happier universe by means of sin, than had _ per- 
fect holiness and perfect happiness prevailed, and sin and sorrow 
never been known. Until we have some accurate computation on 
this subject, —something like proof, that benevolence is blessed by 
the sins and woes of others, let it not be said that the spirits above 
derive a higher degree of happiness, than would otherwise be 
yossible, from the sins and miseries of the lost. 

6. The theory in question confounds right and wrong, and thus 
subverts all moral distinctions. It is not the name which consti- 
tutes moral action right and wrong. It is not that God has com- 
manded one, and forbidden the other. ‘There is in the nature of 
moral action a reason for God’s requirement and prohibition. 
There is a tendency in one kind of moral action to good, and in the 
other to evil, which constitutes the one right and the other wrong. 
If then sin, as Dr. Woods says of it, “is undoubtedly calculated 
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for the highest good of the universe,” or as another says of it, ‘is 
of a most glorious tendency,’ then it is morally right. It has that 
nature, tendency or fitness, which constitutes moral action, right. 
It has the essential element of moral excellence. Sin then, as the 
necessary means of the greatest good, sustains the best relation to 
the happiness of the universe conceivable. Holiness in its stead, 
would have no such useful tendency, no such excellent relation. 
Were it substituted for sin, it would mar the beauty and the hap- 
piness of God’s creation. Universal obedience to the perfect law 
of God, would prove a calamity instead of a blessing to his moral 
kingdom. Sin and sin only, is that by which the great end of in- 
finite benevolence—the highest happiness of the universe ean be 
secured. ‘This is the reason, according to Dr. Tyler, why God 
prefers sin to holiness—why he has decreed its extensive preva- 
lence in this world, and why in his word and his providence, he 
has so clearly revealed his preference of it to holiness in its stead. 
Bat what more decisive proof of the excellent nature and ten- 
dency of sin can be furnished? If the declaration of God in the 
form of law, is evidence of his preference of holiness to sin, his 
declaration in the form of doctrine is as good evidence, that he 
on the whole prefers sin to holiness, while in respect to the latter 
preference, we have the additional and confessedly decisive proof 
of actual events in his providence. Sin, therefore, in every in- 
stance of its occurrence, is proved by the highest kind of evi- 
dence, to be the best kind of moral action. T hus sin is no longer 
sin, vice is no longer vice. Right and wrong, according to this 
theory, have changed places; and what God has pronounced, and 
man regarded, as wrong moral action, is right moral action. 

If Dr. ‘Tyler should reply as Dr. Woods does, by merely saying 
that this is “ wounding misrepresentation ;”” we answer /irst, that 
it is not a misrepresentation, and that no unprejudiced mind, can 
be stultified into the belief, that the necessary means of the great- 
est good is not an excellent thing—even the best thing in its place. 
Is not that remedy which is necessary to save life, though unplea- 
sant or painful in itself, the best thing to which a dying man can 
resort? Is not that which is the only infallible means of an end, 
the best means of that end? If this is not so, language has no 
meaning, and itis impossible to utter truth or falsehood in the use 
of it.—We answer secondly, if this representation is wounding, let 
the theory that justifies it be abandoned, and the wound will be 
healed. If Dr. Tyler should say, that he utterly denies, that sin 
is a good thing,—we answer, that we are fully aware of this, and 
regard it as a peculiarly grateful fact. But then, Dr. Tyler 
also asserts that sin is a good thing—and as the means of good 
the best thing, in every instance in which he asserts, that ‘it is the 
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necessary means of the greatest good.’ And is a man to be al- 
lowed without correction, to say that which is uot true half the 
time, because he says that which is true the other half? Now it 
is this happy ineonsistency, which saves those who maintain this 
theory, from being the very worst of heretics. For if without ever 
contradicting themselves, they should preach from sabbath to sab- 
bath, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; if they 
were with entire uniformity, to exhibit sin “under this single but 
excellent relation, as the best means of the best end, and as much 
better than holiness in its stead, more acceptable and pleasing to 
God on the whole in every instance in which it takes place, how 
could they more effectually become the ministers of sin? 

But happily, our brethren, though they assert all this, according 
to the true import of their language, do also for all practical pur- 
poses contradict these statements. In such cases they exhibit sin in 
its true nature and under its true relations—exhibit what, according 
to their theory, is the best kind of moral action, as being what itis in 
truth, the worst. We doubt not, that in this combination of truth 
with error, there isa great preponderat ice of truth in their preach- 
ing. Our regret is, that they do not give that power to their in- 
structions which would result from the uniform exhibition of sin 
as wholly an evil. ‘Thisthey would do, were they to admit even 
the possibility of what it seems difficult to deny, viz. that God per- 
mits sin for some other reason, than that it is better as the means 
of good, than holiness in its stead. 

7. According to the theory in question, mankind are bound to 
believe, that they shall please and glorify God more by sin, 
than by obedience. and therefore to act accordingly. God, ac- 
cording to this theory, on the whole prefers sin to holiness in 
every instance in which the former takes place. But we have 
proved, that such a preference of sin, utterly excludes all prefer- 
ence of holiness in its stead; and must therefore be regarded as 
his only preference in the case. It should be remembered too, 
that God on the whole, prefers sin to holiness in men, (if we admit 
the sinful imperfection of his people,) in every instance of moral 
action. At least, the instances in which he thus prefers sin to ho- 
liness, are as hundreds, or even as thousands to one. What then 
is the evidence before us, as to the will of God respecting the 
moral conduct of his creatures, in any proposed instance? Is it not 
absolutely decisive, that he wills, and only wills, their sin rather 
than their holiness? ‘This is what men are bound to believe, if 
they yield to the laws of rational faith. We need not say, that 
they are bound to act according to such a belief. 

If Dr. Tyler should say, that not God’s secret will, but his re- 
vealed will, isthe rule of action to his moral creatures ; we answer 
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first, that on this scheme, God has no secret will on the subject ; 
His preterence of sin, on the whole to holiness is clearly revealed, 
according to Dr. Tyler, in regard to every human being. Nor is 
this all. As we have seen, the evidence both from the word and 
the providence of God, is as hundreds—as thousands to one, in 
each contemplated moral action, that he who sins will not only bet- 
ter please God, than by obedience, but that he will accord with 
what we have shown to be the only will or preference of God in re- 
spect to such moral action. If it is God’s will or preference on the 
whole, that men should do wrong rather than right and this not only 
in one instance of moral action, but in a vast majority of instances, 
this certainly is no secret will. 

But Dr. ‘Tyler may say, the one is the preceptive, the other the 
decretive will of God. We deny the distinction, as made by the 
present theory ; having shown the two opposite wills supposed, to 
be impossible. But if it were admitted, what reason is furnished 
by this fact, why his subjects should do the former rather than the 
latter ? The decretive will, according to Dr. Tyler, is that which 
God, in a great majority of instances, will carry into execution in 
actual events; and by the doing of which on the part of creatures, 
the greatest good will be effected, and God himself most pleased 
and glorified. Why then should men do God’s preceptive will, 
rather than his decretive will? Shall they, in deference to a mere 
word, sacrifice the highest good of the universe, contravene the 
will and impair the glory of God? But it may be said, that God’s 
preeeptive will is plainly given as the only rule of action to his crea- 
tures? But we ask how does this appear; or how according to the 
laws of rational faith, can men believe this? Does not the decretive 
will of God respect human action, as truly as his preceptive will; is 
it not as distinctly revealed ; has not God in the providential exe- 
cution of his will given far higher evidence that he prefers sin to 
holiness, than that he prefers holiness to sin; or rather (and this 
must decide the question) is not the decretive will, a preference of 
God that men on the whole and in a vast majority of instances 
should sin rather than obey, a preference which renders any oppo- 
site will in the case utterly impossible and incredible? And now, 
are the moral creatures of God to submit to that will of God, which 
is no will, because it is called preceptive ? Or, are they to submit to 
that willof God, which we have shown is the ONLY will, that God, ac- 
cording to Dr. ‘Tyler, can have in respect to human action? Plainly, 
if men would judge according tothe evidence in the case, and so do 
the will of God ;—if they would please and glorify him most; do 
the most good they can, and so perform the best kind of moral 
action, they must sin; in other words, ‘men must do evil that good 
may come. 
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8. Nothing worse can be imputed to the worst of men than the 
the ory under “consideration imputes to God. According to this 
theory, God purposes sin, not for its own sake, or in itself consider- 
ed, but as the means of good, i. e. on account of certain advanta- 
ges resulting fron it. Now the same things are true in ev ery sub- 

stantial respect of the assassin. He who takes the life of a fellow 
being for money, commits the crime not for its own sake, but for 
the ‘advant ige to be gained by it, in the wav of consequence. 
Could he, by Pvt or by any device acceptable or gratifying to 
his victim, secure the treasure desired, he would greatly prefer ‘this 
means of attaining the end, to the perpetration of crime. — [In other 
words, acts of kindness would be preferred, rather than the deed of 
cruelty and death, aside from the necessity of the latier as the 
means of the desired end. Now, whether Dr. ‘Tyler calls this 
state of mind a preference or not; it is exactly the same state of 
mind which his theory ascribes to God, when he maintains, that 
God prefers holiness in itself considered to sin. The assassin does 
not prefer to commit the crime in itself considered. Nor does any 
human being in the commission of sin fail to see and to feel, that 
holiness in itself considered is better than sin. He is conscious, 
that if he could secure the advantage which he proposes, by the for- 
mer as well as by the latter, he would greatly prefer it. -Now 
if these views and feelings, by whatever name they are called, are 
morally right,—if they are morally excellent in God—if they are 
the proofs of his moral perfection, they are equally right and ex- 
cellent, and equally proofs of moral perfection, in the assassin. 
For the moral rectitude of mental feelings depends not on the being 
whose feelings they are, but on their nature. On the other hand, 
the preference or purpose of the assassin, which prompts to the 
deed of death, is substantially the same as that which this theory 
ascribes to God. ‘The murderer prefers and purposes the act, not 
without a sensible reluctance and recoil of feeling in itself consider- 
ed, but on the whole, or all things considered. ‘The act is the neces- 
sary means of an end. He cannot secure the end without commit- 
ting the crime, and therefore he resolves to commit it. So God, 
according to Dr. ‘T'yler, prefers sin and purposes its existence not in 
itself considered, but on the whole or all things considered—as 
the necessary means of the greatest good; and therefore resolves 
to secure its existence. If then, this state of mind is criminal in 
the assassin, why is not the same state of mind in God, or in any 
other moral being also criminal ?. 

Should Dr. Tyler here say, there is an important difference in 
the two cases,—that God does not perform the act which he pur- 
poses, and that the murderer does ; we answer, that he who has the 
sume state of mii in respect to the murderous act of anothes 
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preferring it on the whole, and taking measures to secure it, for 

substantially the same reasons as he who performs the act, is as 
truly a murderer, as the perpetrator of the deed. But Dr. Tyler 
may say, that God’s purpose respects the general good; that of 
the murderer his own private, personal interest. We answer, first, if 
this be so, the moral nature of these purposes according to Dr. Ty- 

ler’s theory, is alike. True, one would be a benevolent purpose the 

other a selfish purpose. But then, that which constitutes a benevo- 

lent purpose in God morally excellent, pertains, according to Dr. 

Tyler, to to the selfish purpose of the assassin; viz a tendency (as 

a necessary means) to the greatest good. If benevolence in God 

is morally excellent, because it tends to produce and is necessary to 
produce the greatest good, it follows that if selfishness in man, 
tends to produce, and is necessary to produce the greatest good, 
selfishness in manis morally excellent. But we answer secondly, that 
Dr. Tyler, according to his principles, cannot show, that acts. of as- 
sassination have not been, and may not be, perpetrated from the same 
motives as those with which, he represents God as on the whole, pre- 
ferring sin to holiness, viz. a desire to promote the general good. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler every man who knows any thing as he ought to 
know, knows that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, as 
truly as God knows it. He knows that if he perpetrates the murder, 
his act will be the very act which is necessary to the greatest 
good ; he knows that these truths are even taught abundantly in the 
word of God, and so corroborated by the actual events of his provi- 
dence, as to render it certain that some sin in every case, and nothing 
but sin in a vast multitude of cases, is essential to the perfection of 
this system. In addition to this, the specific act of assassination, might 
in view of tendencies and consequences, appear to the murderer, 
not only to be useful, but the indispensable means of the greatest 
good. Now such evidence of the utility of this act combined with 
the proof, which is as hundreds—as thousands to one, that sin in 
the next moral act, will be the necessary means of the greatest 
good, goes to show that this is the very act which God himself pre- 
fers rather than any other, and in regard to which he has but one 
will, viz. that the deed be done. 

To test the point still further, we will suppose the individual 
arraigned for the alledged crime—how is he to be convicted, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler’s principles, of malice prepense? The act 
of killing is confessed, but the plea of the accused is, that he 
had a dependent, famishing family, while the victim had none— 
that many could be saved from premature death and made hap- 
py by the sacrifice of an individual—that God too has clearly re- 
vealed his preference of sin to holiness in a vast majority of in- 
stances, and declared it to be the necessary means of the great- 
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est good—thus establishing the principle that the end sanctifies the 
means—that the evidence that this was the best possible moral ac- 
tion in his power, was decisive, and altogether sufficient to au- 
thorize and require him so to believe—that he did so believe, and 
with a design to promote the general good and to please his Ma- 
ker, he did the deed. Now, Dr. Tyler, himself being judge, 
how shall the accused be fairly convicted of malice prepense? 
Let Dr. Tyler condemn the accused on any principle, which 
will not also condemn his Maker. 

If Dr. Tyler should say that the objections which we have 
brought against this theory, are the same as those which the ene- 
mies of sound doctrine commonly charge on the doctrine of the 
divine purpose respecting sin, we answer, that this is more easily 
said than proved. It is indeed readily confessed, that these ob- 
jections have been often charged on that form of the doctrine 
which is taught by supral: apsarian calyinists 3 viz. the theory that 
God prefers the existence of sin rather than holiness in its stead. 
But it admits of a question, whether these objections were ever 
alledged against the true doctrine, the simple naked fact, that 
God, for some reason purposes the existence of sin. Who 
among Arminians, or even Unitarians, at least in this age, would de- 
ny the universality of God’s providential government and_pur- 
poses, as the basis of confidence and submission under all evil? 
Pres. Edward says, “I trust that there is no christian divine but 
what will allow that it is agreeable to God’s will so to order and 
dispose things—that this perfect wickedness should be a necessa- 
ry (i. e. as he explains the term, certain) consequence.” It is 
then, we think, much to be doubted whether the doctrine of God’s 
purposes in its simple form, has ever, at least to any important ex- 
tent, been: directly assailed by these objections. It seems to us, 
that it is only when this doctrine is modified, or rather essentially 
changed, either by those who have taught, or by those who op- 

ose it, into the identical form given it by Dr. Tyler, that it has 
ever had to encounter these objections. This view of the subject 
is strikingly confirmed by those instances of caviling and objec- 
tion in the scriptures, to which we have already adverted. We 
have shown that the objections in these instances, were based on 
the self-same doctrine which is taught by Dr. Tyler, viz. that 
God prefers sin to holiness; and that this doctriné is explicitly 
denied, in the one instance, with the severity of apostolic rebuke, 
and in the other, under the solemnity of an oath from God.—If 
we may advert to our own experience, we are confirmed in these 
views of the subject by al! our intercourse with others. We even 
think it will be forind in respect to that large class of evangelical 
Arminians, who banines ssedly deny the doctrine of decrees, that in 
their distinet recognition of the ‘duty of submission under all evil, 
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they do really and practically believe the doctrine, that the prov- 
idential purposes of God extend to all actual events. They 
may and they do deny the ihakies of decrees, when presented 
under this name. But in so doing, we apprehend, they deny 

" and intend to deny simply the doctrine, that God prefers the ex- 
istence of sin rather than of holiness in its stead; and thus in fact 
only deny a perversion of the true doctrine. That doctrine, we 
trust, will be rescued from this perversion ; and the simple but 
sublime truth, that the purposes of God extend to every event, 
instead of being a theme of endless controversy, become the pro- 
fessed, as it is the actual faith of all true christians. 

We have thus examined the two principal theories of Dr. Ty- 
ler, and endeavored to test their correctness, by following 
them out into their necessary consequences. ‘This mode of reas- 
oning, we know, has been condemned by many, as irritating and 
painful to those against whom it is directed. In the present case, 
however, Dr, Tyler has led the way and set us the example. 
He has done right, for it is the only kind of reasoning which can 
be used, to any great extent, in detecting errors in first principles. 
In what way can we expose the many false axioms which have 
come down to us, sanctified by authority, and embraced without 
examination, except - comparing their results with the infallible 
decisions of common sense, and pronouncing them, what they 
are, absurdities and contradictions? Such ts the mode of reason- 
ing which peculiarly distinguishes - inquiries of Edwards into 
subjects of this nature. Should it be said that many mysteries 
hang over the origin and perp: tuation of sin in this world, we free- 
ly grant it, but mystery is one thine and absurdity quite another. 
Should it be urged, that equal or greater absurdities pertain to 
any other view which can be taken of these subjects, we answer 
that we cannot feel the force of such a reply. It can be no reas- 
on for continuing to maintain a scheme which is encumbered with 
the grossest absurdity, that equal absurdities (if this be so) belong 
to other schemes. God can never hold us responsible for the be- 
lief of what is plainly involved in absurdity and contradiction. 
While we conscientiously think, that such is the character of the 
two theories under consider: ation, we are very far from intimating 
however that the conclusions which we have urged upon Dr. 


Tyler, form any part of his belief; and we are equally far from 


intending any disrespect or unkindness towards him, in subjecting 
his scheme to this rigid examination. Associated as we have 
been for many years with Dr. ‘Tyler, in the most en fearing rela- 
tions of christian ente rprise and communion, no difference of 
opinion, we trust, will ever weaken those sentiments of mutual 
regard which were formed and cherished, when he was numbered 
among us as one of the conductors of the Christian Spectator. 
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Before we leave this topic, we have one thing more to say re- 
specting ourselves. Efforts have been industriously made in 
many parts of our country, to hold forth the conductors of this 
work, as responsible for a long and painful controversy, which tends, 
it is said, to distract the church, and to waste the strength and ex- 
asperate the feelings of the ministry, in refined speculations of no 
practical use. The charge is utterly unfounded. ‘The two theo- 
ries which we have now examined, embrace almost absolutely 
every topic, involved in what has been called the New-Haven 
controversy. If these theories are false, as we contend they are, 
if they do encumber the orthodox system with the absurdities and 
contradictions which have now been pointed out—if most of the 
objections urged against this system by its enemies, have really 
been founded on these theories, and not on the doctrines of New- 
England calyinism—then the discussion in which we have engaged, 
is one of momentous, practical importance to our churches and 
the cause of Christ at large. Without claiming any exemption 
from the ordinary errors of men in relation to this subject, we 
do insist, that the character which the discussion has assumed 
at every step, has been forced upon us by our brethren, who have 
come forward to oppose our sentiments. In entering on the sub- 
ject in our Review of Taylor and Harvey, we distinctly present- 
ed the two theories now considered, as the only topics worthy of 
serious discussion. We explicitly stated, that we had no anxiety 
to establish any peculiar theories or solutions of our own, in the 
room of those which we opposed. In respect to the certainty of 
sin, we simply rejected the theory of a specific propagated pro- 
pensity to evil, and contended with Edwards, that the ac- 
knowledged facts of the case .would account for this certain- 
ty, without any additional supposition, hypothesis, or theory 
in the case ; and that at all events, if we could not discover the 
ground of this certainty, the certainty itself remained unaltered.* 
In calling in question the theory, that ‘sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good,’ we stated expressly (in common with 
Dr. Taylor in the sermon under review,) that we had “no wish to 
establish the contrary assumption,” (p. 584) for we considered it 
important in no other light than as offering a possible alternative, 
in renouncing the theory to which we objected. How then have 
our brethren met us on the two points at issue, as thus stated 
from the very commencement of the discussion? By turning in- 
stantly aside to attack what they called our theories,—by charging 
us in the face of our most solemn protestations, with maintaining 
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that men are not sinful—are even holy—by nature ; and that God 
could not prevent the existence of sia! Thus assailed with mis- 
representation and obloquy, branded as Arminians and Pela- 
gians, we have been repeatedly driven in self-defense, to dwell on 
topics which we have never regarded as of the least importance, 
when compared with the great questions at issue, ‘Is sin a propa- 
gated, essential property of the human soul? Is it the necessary 
means of the greatest good?” Compelled in this way by our 
brethren themselves, to turn aside from these momentous ques- 
tions to the discussion of points on which we had never wished 
to dwell, we have been next charged, with disturbing the 
peace of the church, by incessantly harping on favorite the- 
ories, and hazardous speculations of our own, to no _ profit. 
At every step in this progress, we have endeavored to bring 
back our-brethren to the real points at issue—to obtain a fair dis- 
cussion of the two questions stated above, without any regard to 
our own theories or suppositions, whether right or wrong—but 
years have passed away, volumes literally have been written upon 
the subject, and yet not ten pages have been produced in support 
of the position, that sin is a propagated quality of the soul, or the 
necessary means of the greatest good. We call the attention of 
the public to this striking fact. We ask our brethren in what way 
it can be explained, without a frank confession, that it is much more 
easy to find fault with others, than to support those favorite theo- 
ries,on which they imagine the calvinistic system to depend ? 

But if we know any thing about the present state of the public 
mind, the controversy can never have an end, until the questions 
stated above, are fairly met and finally settled. A very large and 
increasing body both of the clergy and laity, whose devotion to 
the cause of Christ and the doctrines of grace, place their char- 
acters above all reproach, are utterly dissatisfied with the two the- 
ories which have now been examined. ‘They find them a per- 
petual theme of obloquy among the enemies of divine truth, and a 
fatal impediment ina multitude of instances, to the progress of re- 
vivals of religion. ‘They will never rest till objections of the kind 
which we have now stated are fully obviated, and the subject 
relieved of the difficulties in which it is now involved. It is 
not then in the spirit of controversy, but from an earnest desire 
of peace, that we would press upon Dr. ‘Tyler and the brethren 
who agree with him, the indispensable necessity of meeting the 
question here. If this is not promptly and fully done, if the ob- 
jections now presented are not wholly set aside, by some other 
means than an appeal to names and systems of theology, the pub- 
lic will not hesitate to decide that it cannot be done by argu- 
ment. 
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We have taken up this work, not so much for the purpose of 
examining its contents in detail, as of laying before our readers the 
result of our own reflections on some of the principal topics which 
are here discussed. ‘The author is already well known to the 
American public by his eloquent work on the advancement of 
society. His views on every subject are large and comprehen- 
sive. The structure and habits of bis mind are’those of a philoso- 
pher, dwelling less upon insulated facts than great principles. The 
leading characteristic of his mind is generalization on the broad- 
est sc ale ;— an admirable quality when properly directed, but 
peculiarly apt to se ‘duce the mind into false though ingenious the- 
ories. Of this we havea striking instance, in Mr. D,’s attempt to 
reduce all the errors in religion, which have prevailed in countries 
destitute of revelation, to two ¢ lasses, polytheism, as the faith of 
the vulgar, and pantheism, of refined and philosophic minds. 
These two systems are direc tly opposed to each other; and it 
would be singular if the human mind, in all its wanderings from 
religious truth, had made it a uniform rule never to wander, ex- 
cept into these two extremes. We should rather expect the whole 
interval between them to be filled with various forms of error, 
and there have been in fact many false systems of belief which 
were neither polytheistic nor pantheistic. Such was that of the 
aborigines of this country, who believed in one great spirit, pos- 
sessing a distinct i: ndividuality. Siill it must be admitted, that 
Mr. Douglas has shown great ingenuity in tracing out the various 
forms of pantheism, as well in the philosophy of the Greeks and 
Romans, as of the eastern nations of Asia, the heretics of the 
Jewish and christian churches, and the mystics of modern times. 
This part of the work will repay the attention bestowed upon it 
by those who are interested in such inquiries,—who are curious to 
examine the various forms of error, which may derive their exis- 
tence from a single false principle. 

It is a just remark of Mr. Douglas in his introduction, and one 
which is of great importance in its applications, that “ error, to 
be believed, must include a considerable proportion of truth.’ 
The human understanding cannot be so imposed upon even by a 
depraved inclination, as to assent to a system of entire and un- 
mingled falsehood. ‘Truth is the natural and appropriate object 
of the mind. False and inconsistent views of things are in them- 
selves, unsatisfying. ‘lhe mind never rests in them, unless under 
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a strong perverting influence, and unless those views also wear 
something of the appearance of reality. Illustrations of the re- 
mark just quoted, will be found as we proceed, even in the gross- 
est forms of delusiou. On the other band, much error may be 
believed, even by enlightened minds, when presented in connec- 
tion with important truth. ‘The error and the truth, taken together, 
constitutes a whole, the versimilitude of which deceives the men- 
tal eye. Certain views-appear like the truth, and without 
thorough examination, are confided in, as such. ‘Theologic- 
al errors often arise and are perpetuated in this very way. 
Objections are brought against fundamental doctrines of the 
bible, and the theologian is obliged to meet them. His phi- 
losophy, not his common sense, furnishes him with an explana- 
tion which he thinks will answer, and by association, it soon be- 
comes as sacred in his eyes as the doctrine itself; and then he will 
as soon part with the bible as with his favorite theory. In his 
estimation, they stand or fall together. ‘The truth of the doctrine 
shields the falsity from examination. Such is the orgin of many 
a theological dogma. 

We have alluded to the theory of our author, that all the sys- 
tems of religious belief which have prevailed in countries destitute 
of revelation, are reducible to two, polytheism and pantheism. 
Polytheism supposes the existence, and embraces the worship, of 
many deities, to’each of which it assigns a proper and distinct in- 
dividuality. Aceording to the scheme of pantheism, there is but 
one original principle, from which all existence, material and 
intelligent, springs or emanates. ‘This is the earliest form of 
pantheism, and is called the Emanative System. Strict pan- 
theism, however, is a refinement even upon this. — It con- 
siders the universe itself as God, and as truly and properly con- 
stituting but one existence. ‘The emanative system forms the 
religious belief of the Hindoos generally at the present day, and 
is extensively prevalent among the philosophers and divines of 
Germany. In our own country we have a modification of pan- 
theism in the doctrine of divine efficiency. According to that 
doctrine, God is the originator not only of all being, but of 
all action, even the volitions of his creatures. ‘This resembles 
pantheism, inasmuch as it makes God the only real agent 
in the universe, and refers all events, as well the choices of 
intelligent beings, as the changes of the material world, to his 
direct physical agency, which agency, moreover, is resolved into 
acts of the divine will. ‘Thus, on the scheme of divine efti- 
ciency, all the changes that take place, both in the natural and 
moral world, either virtually are, or directly flow from, acts of the 
divine will; and, in the emanative form of Pantheism, * all 
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changes are considered as taking place in the divine substance it- 
self.” The doctrine in question, therefore, is essentially panthe- 
istic. 

In comparing polytheism with pantheism, we find that the for- 
mer is more congenial to the human mind, of earlier origin, and 
has more universally prevailed, where there has been no revela- 
tion. It is the religion of the populace, the growth of supersti- 
tion, addressed to the senses, rather than to the intellect. Pan- 
theism, on the other hand, is an intellectual system, the growth of 
philosophy, the religion of the learned, too refined for the mass of 
apeople. Polytheism calls to activity in the various observances 
of an extensive and imposing system of worship; Pantheism in- 
vites to the quiet contemplation of high and absorbing mysteries, 
awarding the reputation of superior sanctity to him who shall come 
nearest to the state of calm and lofty repose. Comparing the 
verisimilitude of the two systems, we observe that polytheism 
teaches the distinct individuality and voluntary agency of all in- 
telligent beings, both God, and the creatures of his power ; ap- 
proximates to the idea of a moral government on the part of God, 
and an accountability on the part of man; and keeps in view, not 
indeed with the clearness and impressiveness of gospel light, yet 
truly, the social relations of man to his fellow. Pantheism takes 
away the idea that man is a real agent, and annihilates of course 
the idea of accountability, of law given, and government exer- 
cised on the part of God, of obligation to obey on the part of man, 
and danger from his displeasure. It strikes moreover at the root 
of all social, communicated happiness, by requiring and promo- 
ting a state of passivity or perfect indifference, in regard to all the 
concerns of life, as the best preparative for being swallowed up in 
the great ocean of existence. But wide as the distinction is between 
truth and Pantheism, it is remarkable that the same language may 
be made the vehicle of both. The Hindoo priest would unite 
with Madame Guion, and Madame Guion would unite with the 
true christian, in saying “that God is all, and in all;” but the 
sense in which the two former would use the language, would be 
wide as the poles apart from that of the latter. The priest of 
Hindooism would express his belief that every thing existing, 
matter or mind, is a part of the divine being. Madame Guion 
would express as strong a conviction as she could possibly make 
herself feel, that she was, and ought to feel herself to be properly 
and metaphysically, nothing, a mere cypher; while the christian 
would assert in this language, the universal dominion of God over 
the intelligent and material universe. It is obvious to notice the 
ei ranas of these errors to the truth, as well as their distance 
rom it. 
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In the progress of his work we often find Mr. Douglass ascri- 
bing the ignorance and error of the heathen world to the weak- 
ness of the human understanding. “If ever truth could have 
been discovered and excogitated by the human mind itself, it 
must have been in the favored times and situation of Greece.” 
Such have been the sentiments of many, but St. Paul shall be 
our authority for a contrary doctrine. Speaking of these very 
philosophers whose highest efforts Mr. D. supposes not only to 
have been actually, but necessarily unsuccessful, he says that they 
* held the truth in unrighteousness,” i. e. unrighteously detained it 
from the mass of the people, and gave ther vile superstition in 
stead. If they did this, they were not only competent to know 
the truth, but did actnally know it to some extent; and it is to 
no purpose, now to set up a defense for them on the ground of 
their inability. ‘Ihe apostle has decided the whole question for 
us. It had been found by abundant experience, that there are 
some truths which none would ever discover; that there are oth- 
ers, whieh, though obvious and well known to ‘philosophers, would 
not be communicated by them to the world ; and that a direct 
revelation, with a peculiar accompaniment of impressive, provi- 
dential influences, was necessary to secure the effect of truth 
revealed, and of truth already known. Here, we think, is the 
true account of the necessity of a revelation. Mr. D. makes a 
distinction between “that which is discoverable by reason, and 
that which is demonstrable by reason, when once discovered.” 
The difference though often dwelt on, is not apparent to our 
minds. If we have access to the proof of any fact, we certainly 
have access to the fuct itself; as truly as the sum of two numbers 
is known, when the numbers themselves are given. To suppose 
a thing to be “demonstrable by reason,” is to suppose that rea- 
son can find the materials for the demonstration ; and with the 
necessary materials, or facts, for proving any truth, the truth itself 
isattainable. Sothe apostle supposes, that the gentiles might have 
known all that was necessary to be hemes of God, yvuetrov rou @zou, 
because the evidence lay before them in the “ things which are 
made.” ‘he fact that the requisite evidence was accessible, 
led St. Paul unhesitating!y to assert that the truths proved by it, 
‘the eternal power and godhead” of the Divine Being, were 
‘‘ manifest” to them, or discoverable, if not discovered. 

One remark we would make here on the habit of deerying 
the power of reason, or of the human mind, to discover moral 
truth. Its tendency is powerfully to lighten conscience of guilt 
and lessen the sense of responsibility. ‘The excuses we make for 
others, are the more zealously searched out, and the more cheer- 
fully given, because, when occasion demands, they will answer 
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just as well for ourselves. Or perhaps it is a * voluntary humil- 
ity,” the result of an impression, that the soul has not only used 
its moral powers wrong, but that its intellectual faculties are mis- 
erably poor and defective, and the more deeply sensible we are 
of that fact, the better we are. Such feelings are not founded on 
just views of things, or of the willof God. Men do not generally 
fail in the perception of truth and duty, certainly not until they 
have, by habitual sin, blinded their own eyes. Intellect and con- 
science do their office, even when we little suppose it to be the 
case. We do not speak here of those dark and misty reasonings 
which are sent up from a perverse heart, to becloud the under- 
standing ; beneath them, there is always an undercurrent of clear 
conception and strong conviction of the truth, which tests and 
proves, if any thing can, the genuine power of human reason in 
its appropriate exercise, to discern the realities of things. But 
there are limits, and those speedily attained, where that power fails. 
Within them, why may not we walk, as if we were treading upon 
solid ground, as the Author of reason doubtless intended we 
should? Beyond them, it wonld be of no practical benefit, if we 
could go, and therefore we need not mourn over the weakness 
of reason. Its powers are exactly fitted to our condition, and 
relatively to that condition, are neither weak nor strong, neither 
occasion for pride, nor self-contempt. 

The use of reason in religion has been a subject of much dis+ 
pute. ‘The views of Mr. Douglas on this point, appear to be 
somewhat vague and indefinite. At one time, he admits, that in 
the highest sense of the language, ‘* no doctrine is to be received 
that is contrary to reason ;”’ at another, he condemns, the prin- 
ciple, “that whatever human reason stigmatizes as false, should 
by no means be received as true in theology.” It is evident at 
once, that no advance can be made towards settling the question, 
without fixing the sense in which the word reason is to be used. 
If by reason is meant a power competent to decide infallibly 
on the truth or falsity of every thing that may be contained in a 
professed revelation, independent of the evidence that sucha reve- 
lation is from a perfect God, we say, and all would doubtless 
say, that there is no such power in the human mind. It is plain 
that there may be facts, and it is even unphilosophical not to sup- 
pose that there are, which, in the present circumstances of our 
being, we cannot know, unless God reveals them; and which, 
when revealed, may be found to be of a nature altogether differ- 
ent from any thing with which we were before acquainted. ‘The 
boundless circle of divine knowledge undoubtedly embraces mul- 
titudes of facts, bearing no resemblance to any thing known on 
earth ; and when a professed revelation come to us with a dec- 
laration of a fact of this kind, what other evidence can we find, 
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of any kind or degree, respecting the truth or falsity of the dec- 
laration, except simply that which bears upon the question of its 
divine origin? ‘The declared fact is, by the supposition, above, 
not contrary to the analogies of human knowledge. It is not con- 
trary to any of these analogies, because none of them) touch the 
subject. In such a case then, how can man decide a priori, in- 
dependent of the evidence of divine testimony, any more than an 
untutored savage can decide on the correctness of Kepler’ s laws, 
by referring to something within the circle of his previous know]l- 
edge, refusing all confidence in the superior knowledge of the 
individual who should repeat them to him? Even if we should, 
therefore, admit it as a correct principle, that ‘no doctrine is to 
be received as true, which is contrary to reason,” there might 
be many declarations in a professed revelation, and doubtless 
would be many in a true one, which the principle would not touch. 
No one has ever so defined reason as that, under the shadow of 
his definition, its decisions could with propriety be maintained to 
cover the whole ground over which God may lead us in a revela- 
tion, and, we may say, has actually led us, in that which he has 
given. 

Inthe second pli ice, if by reason is meant wee human under- 
standing perverted by the influence of the will, or heart, desiring 
countenance in its evil purposes, .we say at once that the whole 
system of religious truth is opposed to whatever decisions may be 
made by the understanding, or reason, under such an influence. 
For what is the nature of these decisions? Are they the real 
convictions of the mind respecting what is, in fact, true, or false ? 
Are they not rather, first, wishes that certain things may prove 
true, then indefinite hopes that they will, and lastly, —the light 
of truth having all the while been studious ly kept out of view, 
and those things alone conte mpl: ited, which are favorable to the 
desired conclusion,—a kind of halt- ~persuasic m that they are? a 
persuasion, which, as it is the creature of darkness, is always 
instantly dissipated before the light of truth, and then the real 
convictions of the mind, its true decisions, start forth clear and 
triumphant. Persuasions of this kind, if the ‘vy deserve to be called 
by that name, are indeed irreconcilable with the great doctrines 
of the christian system. ‘That system was designed to destroy 
their influence, to annihilate them, and to quic ken the dormant 
energies of truth which are latent in the mind. Views of things 
formed in the manner described, are essential errors; and to say 
that no doctrine is to be received which is contrary to them, is 
to say that no doctrine is to be received which is true. We might 

as well hope to reconcile holiness and sin, right and wrong, igno- 
rance and knowledge, as the truth of God with those decisions of 
reason which are made under the influence of a perverse heart, 
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But if, in the third place, by reason is meant the intellectual 
faculty, exercised aright, i. e. independent of any perverting in- 
fluence, and on subjects within the reach of its powers, we know 
not how we cao, nor why we need, or ouglit, to avoid adopting 
the principle, that nothing is to be received whieh is contrary to 
reason. In this sense, the decisions of reason, and the doctrines 
of revelation, cannot be opposed to each other. ‘The latter is 
the voice of God, presenting us with truth through a particular 
medium, viz. langaa; ve; the former is that faculty or power of 
the mind, whose ap propriate object is to perceive or apprehend 
truth, and by which alone, therefore, we are capable of deciding, 
and are to decide, on the import of the language which he uses 
in a revelation. ‘The word reason is indeed more properly res- 
iricted in its application to inteliect or mind acting upon or con- 
templating the higher objec ‘ts of thought ; while to mind exercised 
upon common things, or perhaps oftener to the results of such 
exercise, we give the name of common sense. ‘hose results consti- 
tute the elements, or materials, which we incorporate into the higher 
processes of thought and reasoning, and into our deliberations con- 
cerning the practical affairs of life. Their aid is essential, and a re- 
gard to them is likewise indispensable, to prudent conduct for time 
aod to right action for our short being ; for the y either teach, or help 
us to learn, the diversified re ality of things, according to which 
we must act, if we would aci wisely. ‘To these results, in a for- 
mer discussion of this subject, we gave the name of decisions, or 
dictates, of common sense. ‘They are tacit dec isions, instanta- 
neous, wilieous conscious effort or thought, and latent in the mind, 
till occasion calls them forth. We use our common sense as the 
artist does his practical knowledge of his art. ‘They are called 
decisions of common sense, because they constitute a mass of 
kaowledge respecting what is true and false, right and wrong, 

proper and i lmMproper, wise and unwise, in the ordinary circum- 
stances of man, which knowledge is common to all. Now we think 
no one will say, that there can be any thing in the bible which is 
contrary to a single one of these decisions, if it can be truly 
shown to be universally made by a competent, unperverted com- 
mon sense. But we are continually, though tacitly, incorporating 
these decisions, as materials, into these higher exercises of the 
intellectual faculty which we term reasoning. It is in fact one 
and the same faculty that furnishes us with our common sense, or 
is common sense itself, and that enables us to come to the most 
distant and difiicult conclusions. [i is mind exercised, only up- 
on different subjecis ; or else the results of such exercise. In ad- 
mitting therefore that the bible contains nothing contrary to com- 
mon sense, under certain limitations, we do virtually admit that 
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under the same limitations, it can contain nothing contrary to 
reason. 

These limitations we have heretofore abundantly explained. 
It is impossible to pay too stricta regard tothem. False philoso- 
phy aways presents itself under the garb, and as the offspring, of 
reason ; there is a kind of christianity which is called rational 
christianity, though it is directly the reverse ; and great boast, 
from time to time, is made of a rational theology, which, after 
all, is contrary to reason. Shall we give up these names, be- 
cause others abuse them? Shall we say there isno gold, because 
there are so many counterfeits? W hy are we not rather taught, 
by the frequency ‘and wonderful skill of the counterfeiting, that it 
is indeed a thing of utmost orice which is counterfeited, and hold 
it with afirmer and surer grasp, the more dextrous and artful the ef- 
forts which are made to wrest it iromus? Why not maintain the more 
strenuously and circumspectly the perfect t consistence y with reason 
of every thin s both in detrei nal and prac tical religion, the more 
inconsistencies are alledged to be found in it? Until the import 
and the associations of the word reason shall have entirely changed 
from what they are at present, e) cept in the usage of afew 
philosopaizing men, it appears to us that it would be exceedingly 
ill-judged and pernicious for evangelical christians to re linquish 
the use of it, insuch connections as have been the subject of these 
remarks. It would be relinquishing the things which we now 
express by the reasonableness of revealed religion, etc. unless 
some other terms be adopted to express them. Should we pro- 
ceed in this way, we might be driven entirely out of the English 
language, by persons whose object is to run a scheme of doc- 
trines as ne arly parallel as possible with evangelical religion, 
Christ is called a divine Redeemer by some who only mean that 
he is a created being, divinely constituted as such. Shall we 
therefore abandon the use of the word in that connection, with 
our own meaning attached to it? ‘lo do so would at first be 
abandoning the doctrine itself. So inthe other case. To admit 
that there may be any thing in a revelation which is contrary to 
reason, while the proper import of that term continues to be what 
itnow is, would be to give up an esse ntial part of their proof of its 
divine origin. The contrariety of any theory to reason, according 
to the present use of the term,is the inconsistency of that theory with 
some one of these truths to wtaicth we arrive by the process called 
reasoning. ‘hese truths differ from those which constitute the 
dictates of common sense only in being of a higher order, and at- 
tained by a greater or less number of steps, each of which was a 
known truth, and necessarily led to that which followed ; while 
the lowest step in the series, if not others, was one of duced infal- 
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lible dictates. We say necessarily led—this tests the soundness 
of the reasoning, and the correctness of the conclusion. Now if 
a process of reasoning will bear the requisite tests, from the fun- 

damental truth, or truths, through all the links of the chain, how 

can we avoid confiding in the result, and believing it to be impos- 

sible that any part of divine revelation should be inconsistent with 

it? Orrather, how can we avoid receiving those inter pretations 
of scripture, which accord with the ordinary decisions of common 
sense, or with the higher truths deduced by r easoning from these 

decisions, rather than others which are inconsistent with them? 
Or if a passage will bear but one interpretation, and that one con- 
trary to a known and well tried deduction of right reason, is it 
possible that any purely historical evidence in favor of its being 

from God, should be equal to the evidence of such a contrariety 

against it? 

Weare not without apprehens sions that some will object to these 
views, as after all, setting up reason above revelation. We have 
indeed exhibited views which go to set up right reason and com- 
mon sense above certain philosophical theories which some indi- 
viduals have suppose’ to be authorized by revelation. ‘This is 
the length and breadth of what we have done. We have all along 
admitted and maintained that parts of a divine revelation may be 
expected to be, and that parts of the bible actually are above reas- 
on, but not contrary to it. None of the cardinal doctrines of the 
gospel have any thing to fear from the latter principle ; but every 
thing from the ‘admission that right reason and revelation may be 
inconsistent. What possible success can the messenger of divine 
truth hope for, unless in preaching those doctrines, he can carry 
the understandings and consciences of his hearers along with him 
at every step? Did not Paul and his fellow-apostles do this— 
by manifestation of the truth, commending themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God? Can inconsistences, con- 
tradictions, absurdities, be forced upon men’s understandings ? Or 
if they could, would they produce the same effect as consistent 
and evident truth? And what is the difference a yi that which 
is properly contrary to reason, and an absurdity? Are those prin- 
ciples, then, erroneous, and not to be trusted, which le roe us to ex- 
punge from our views of revelation, not from revelation itself, 
whatever theories, speculations, philos: phy, etc. we may have im- 
bibed, which can be proved to be inconsistent with right reason 
and common sense ? 

In an interesting chapter on popery, Mr. Douglas has unfold- 
ed its nature and origin at considerable length. ‘That system of 
religion, in its root and substance, is the same as the paganism of 
ancient Rome. Its doctrines and practices have here and there 
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a slight similitude to christianity, ‘a thin disguise,” through which 
we recognize at once the body of that very superstition w hich, for 
several centuries, resisted the religion of the cross—a_ circum- 
stance which proves that where that resistance ceased, it was by 
an incipient process of amalgamation between the two systems, 
not by the triumph of one over the other. Were the public mind 
in our country thoroughly possessed with correct information and 
right views of the religion of pagan Rome,—such information as 
classical studies might impart,—the likeness of popery to that reli- 
gion would appear so striking, so indisputable, that Roman cath- 
olics would have no hopes of success among us. We will pre- 
sent a few of the points of similarity, but enough to verify the re- 
marks just made. Our authorities are, the work under review, 
and the ** Vestiges of ancient manners and en discoverable 
in modern Italy and Sicily,” by Rev. John James Blunt. 

First, the old Romans held the doctrine of a purgatory. 


“Lo! to the secret shadows I retire, 
T “ 7 P “— —_ ' 

o pay my penance ull my years expire. 
Proceed, auspicious prince : with glory crown d, 
And born to be tter fates than f lave found. 
ile said; and, while his ste p> he turn’d 
T'o secret shadows, and in silence mourn 'c 
"Lhe hero loo ‘king on the left, espy'd 
A lofty t tow r, und strong on ey ry atte 


With treble walls, which Phleg ou surrounds, 
Whose tiery flood the burning ‘ pire bounds 
And pre ss’d betwixt two rocks, the hollowing HCise i ours 


Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 


With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 


Vain is the foree of man, and heav’n’s as vain, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 
Sublime on these a tow’r of steel is rear’d; 
And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her sanguine gown, by nightand day, 
Observant of the souls that pass the downward way 
From bence are heard the groans of ghosts, the pains 
Of sounding lashes, and of dragging chains. 
Dryden's Virgil. Book VI 


The scheme which is only here hinted at, Dante gives us in 
detail; and it is worthy of notice that he takes the Mantuan bard 
his guide through the regions of purgatory. We may trace, 
moreover, the emanative system of pantheism in this doctrine. 
According to that system, all spirits are emanations from one great 
fountain of be eing, and becoming contaminated by their connec- 
tion here with matter, which is the only thing that is evil, need to 
be purified by the action of fire, and when thus purified, return 
again to their original source. ‘Thus the Roman catholic be- 
lieves, and the restorationist with him, after the example of the 
Gnostics of old, that the endurance of pain for a limited season, 
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will reform the vices of the wicked, and prepare them for the 
joys of heaven. ‘The latter do not indeed believe that the 
soul, after purification, is literally and truly merged into the divine 
being, as the emanative system, strictly interpreted, teaches ; but 
with this exception, the resemblance is complete. 

In the second place, the tultiplication of deities furnishes a 
striking resemblance between the religion of ancient and modern 
Rome, In the mythology of antiquity, the elements, and even 
the common operations of mature, were personified, end worship- 
ed as Gods, but especially the spirits of departed heroes. In the 
polytheism of the Roman catholics, saints take the place of the 
deities of old—they preside over fountains, effect cures, rule 
the elements, and protect the lives and fortunes of their vota- 
ries. ‘The deification of illustrious men, in particular, has been 
imitated in the canonization of saints. As the superstition of 
the ancient Romans led them to place the images of their Gods, 
at the corners of streets, at the entrance of houses, or beside 
their couches, so the superstition of the modern Italians shows itself 
in precisely the same manner. ‘The figure of a saint or a Ma- 
donna is every where as common now as that of a god in old 
Rome; and the situations in which they are found, and the powers 
attributed to them, are strikingly similar. 

Pagan Rome was idolatrous. So is papal. Of this it were 
sufficient evidence to refer to the deification of the Virgin Mary. 
She is called the Mother of God, and worship above the reve- 
rence due to any created being, is paid to her image. ‘To her is 
assigned the providential government of the world. In danger, 
the catholic implores her assistance; for deliverance he renders 
her acknowledgment. ‘Throughout Italy and Sicily, are temples 
and chapels almost innumerable, dedicated, not to God, but to 
the Madonna. An essential egency in human salvation is asceri- 
bed toher. None can become partakers of the favor of God and 
life without her interposition. A similar place in kind, but lower 
in degree, is given to the saints. Prayer is made to them, as to 
the virgin, temples and altars are erected, and idojatrous homage 
ispaid. ‘The appropriate influence of this system of idolatry may 
not be felt by every catholic. With Paseal and Fenelon, and 
men of that stamp, its influence was counteracted by that of the 
truth. With them it ceased to be idolatry. But the mass of the 
Roman catholics do make a goddess of the Madonna, and gods 
of their saints. It is a practical deification, as fur as the nature 
of the human mind, and the truth in the case, will permit it to be. 
The coincidence beiween the idolatry of ancient and that of mod- 
ern Rome, however, exists not merely in the general fact; it 
runs through a great variety of particular circumstances. ‘The 
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virgin has taken the place of the ancient Goddess Cybele. That 
goddess was called the mother of the gods ;* peculiar honors 
were paid to her in Rome, and the day of her “festival, was the 
same as that of our lady.f ‘The points of resemblance between 
the ancient deities and the modern saints, are many. First, in 
their original character. The gods of the Romans were often 
mortals, who, after their death, were supposed to be exalted to 
that rank, on account of their great deeds or virtues. So with 
the saints of the Italians. Secondly, in their number. Italy of 
old was filled with temples to her various deities ; churches now 
are no less numerous, to the Madonna, or some particular saint. 
Different temples were consecrated to the same god, under dif- 
ferent titles; different churches are now dedicated to the same 
object of worship under various names. Thirdly, in the places 
and things over which they preside. ‘The gods of old were sup- 
posed to delight in particular islands, hills, fountains ; so it is now 
with the saints in an equal degree. Every spring or mountain of 
any note remains as sacred as it was in classical antiquity, and 
has its presiding saint, as it once had its presiding divinity. In 
their supernatural powers. The Romans had their gods of medi- 
cine and health, who performed miraculous cures ; the saints of 
modern days, it is well known, are thought to do no less. In 
their moral character. ‘The ancients never scrupled to represent 
their gods as wicked in the last degree; in this respect, the le- 
gends of the saints fall not much short of a parallel. In the use 
made of their images. ‘The Romans always had images of their 
gods in their houses, in markets and other public places, at the in- 
tersection of streets, etc : these were generally small statues; and 
pictures of the Madonna or a saint now answer precisely the same 
purposes, and in the same manner. ‘The same pagan temple of- 
ten contained many altars for the worship of different deities; so 
it is now with the same church. Dr. Middleton derives this po- 
pish practice from the similar use of the Romans, ‘* because there 
never was an example of it but what was paganish before the times 
of popery,” but abundance of them in paganism. The heathen 
temple, moreover, was often stripped of its gods, only to make 
way for as many saints. ‘The same acts of worship are performed 
to popish saints, as were of old to heathen gods,—the lighting up 
of candles, the burning of incense, making votive offerings and 
prayers. 

The high priest of popery derives his style and title, as well as 
his rank and power, from the sovereign pontiff, (Pontifex Maxi- 


* Mater Deorum, Berecynthia Mater. § Vestiges, &c. chap. :}. 


Vou. VI. 64 
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mus,) of old Rome, and not from St. Peter. We argue this on 
the principle of similarity. The pope ¢ ‘laims not only infallibility, 
but supreme power and authority, in all matters civil and eclesias- 
astical. ‘This is word for word the same that might be said of 
the Pontifex Maximus, “whose authority and dignity was the 
greatest in the republic, and who was looked upon as the arbiter 
or judge of all things, civil as well as sacred, human as well as 
divine.” 

Next let us compare the rites and ceremonies of pagan, with 
those of papal Rome. ‘The most prominent article, in the reli- 
gious services of the Romans, was sacrifice ; the victim in which 
was called hostia. ‘The mass of the Roman catholics is a sacri- 
fice also, (sacrifizio della Messa,) and the wafer which is offered 
is called Ostia. The sien of boys upon the offic jating 
priest during the celebration of mass, and the frequent ringing of 
bells, are likewise relics of paganism. 

We shall pursue the paral el between the popery of modern, 
and the paganism of ancient Rome, no farther. We have pre- 
sented it so much in detail, only because such a course is indis- 
pensable to produce the legitimate effect of the truth in this case. 
A few detached points of similarity in externals might easily be 
accounted for, without seriously implic ating the character of rd 
ry; and therefore, would not constitute legitimate proof of 
pagan origin. But when the whole spirit and structure, the es- 
sential, as ; well as incidental parts of the system, are seen to be 
any thing but christian, and plainly borrowed from the religion of 
ancient Rome, the inference is not to be avoided—popery is not 
christianity, not like it, except in a few names, and part ot its dress. 
The things remain as they were, in the midnight of pagan super- 
stition. They are baptized, but not changed. - 'rom the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot, the sin and corruption of idol- 
atry still reign with undiminished sway. Such is the view which 
should now be taken of it by the « -hristian world. It should be 
placed upon the same footing with the religion of the Hindoos, the 
Chinese, or the followers of Mahommed. Some within the pale 
of that church, as we have already intimated, undoubtedly had 
the true spirit of christianity. So might Socrates, for aught we 
can decide, have been a good man, surrounded and enveloped 
with darkness that might be felt. ‘Uhe change to be wrought in 
catholic countries, is as radical as that which must take place 
among the heathen. ‘There is no more of the right leaven in the 
one than in the other. But infidelty will first succeed the down- 
fall of popery. It will come over the face of countries where that 
system prevails, like a flood. Already the reaction has com- 
menced. ‘Ihe grasp of unrighteous power is loosening ; the 
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freshening current of manly feeling and free thought and public 
opinion, is undermining its base; its ruin cannot long be delayed. 
Set free from the heavy pressure under which it has been the pol- 
icy of that church for centuries to keep all within its pale, the 
mass of mind, now catholic, may be expected to burst forth far 
beyond all just limits, and lice ntiousness, of every form and fea- 
ture, both in belief and practice, to prevail. Let the common 
sense of mankind for a long period be insulted, the conscious 
right of freedom in thought and action denied them, and though 
they may for a while forbear, there always comes at last a reck- 
oning day with the oppressor, whether he chains the mind or the 
body. 

We welcome then, portentous though it be, the breaking up 
of the fountains of the great deep, the sound of which we hear 
abroad. It must be ; old things will not pass away without vio- 
Jent commotion. ‘The strong holds of error and tyranny will be 
defended with the resolution of despair ; but, crumbling with 
age, they cannot long withstand the reaction of an over-wrought 
system of oppression. ‘Temple and tower of time-sanctioned 
opinion and custom, tending to destroy men’s happiness here and 
hereatter, must come tothe ground; and over the ruins, infideli- 
ty, anarchy, atheism and the whole brood of the bottomless pit, 
may for awhile stalk triumphantly around. But from those ruins 
sile ntly , without hands, shall rise another temple glorious to behold 
with the Rock of Ages for its foundation; the Spirit of God shall 
move the living stones thereof; the beams of its effulgent glory 
shall spread and circulate over the wide earth; all nations shall 
see it, and flow together. ‘Truth, then, beautiful, consistent, 
dictating universal benevolence to man, universal obedience 
to God, shall reign; things shall be seen as they are, and that 


perfect vision control all minds and all hearts. Far in the 


distance, will be seen the retiring clouds of darkness, the clear 
light now shining; and soon, error, and sin, and crime, with all 
remembrance that they once were, will sleep in the same grave of 
forgetfulness together. 

The signs of the times plainly indicate that a change of this kind 
is approaching. ° ‘Truth, in all its de partments, is gaining, error 
losing, polity | ‘The action of public opini mm upon civil govern- 
ment, will in the issue, bear equi ally upon religious liberty. With 
religious liberty comes free inquiry ; which, though it may for a 
time be abused, through the reaction spoken of above, will event- 
ually bring out the truth. ‘The redeeming influence of the gospel 
will be unchained, and all be brought to operate, with their en- 
tire efficiency, upon the mind and heart of man. Perhaps the most 
effectual] means for the attainment of this end, is the early instruc- 
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tion of youth in the bible. Its immediate results are the conver- 
sion of many, and the enlistment of their lives, with veculiar en- 
ergy and wholeness of heart, for the cause of truth and of God ; ; 
its remoter results, the banishunent from the earth of those theo- 
logical errors, some of which even now strip the gospel of its 
greatest power, and clog its progess towards ev angelizing the 
nations. Pouring as it does, the clear light of truth into the unoc- 
cupied, unpre} udiced mind, instead of the dimness and perplexi- 
ty, if not egregious error, of artificial systems, it secures the aid 
of some of ihe strongest principles of our own nature against 
opinions which have nothing to sanction them but the voice of 
antiquity and boasted authority. He who has once loved the 
truth, especiaily the truth of religion, for its own sake, and 
above all, if that love is the act of a mind not inured to sin 
and error, wil! no more suffer his understanding or his heart 
to be cramped into an artificial system, than he would vol- 
untarily immure himself in the dungeons of the Inquisition. Er- 
ror often takes strong possession of the mind ; but it holds pos- 
session by a tenure frail tudeed, compared with that of truth. 
Error is never loved for any thing i in itself; but for the base ser- 
vice it renders in strengthening wrong fe eling and purposes. In 
itself it is all along considered and viewed somewhat as the trai- 
tor is, after his treason is wrought. ‘Thus it is practically. 
By putting the sitnple truth into the youthful mind, then, chris- 
tians of the present day are not only shutting out error, but they 
are doing it most effectually, and securing a phalanx of strength 
hitherto unexampled, which will drive it from the earth. The 
whole mighty influence of converted sabbath school scholars, will 
be thrown, with peculiar directness into the scale of the plain pre- 
cept and doctrine of the bible, as interpreted by common sense 
and the aid of the Spirit of God, (children know no other guides, ) 
aud against every device of vain aud far-fetched philosophy. ‘The 
ultimate results of the methods of instruction in question, baffie all 
calculation. Hitherto, slowly, and only by displacing error and 
prejudice enough to bar succ essfully its entrance to many minds, 
has the truth rained its victory. ‘The spirit of effort for the spread 
of religion has often been c hecked, if not de Stroy ed, by the fetters 
and manacles of a restricted gospel ; thought and fe eling have been 
chained, the vitality of spiritual life deadened, and much, alas! 
how much, of the water of life spilt on the ground. Now, the 
ministers and church of Christ are beginning to 6 right on, un- 
der the cheering belicf that, in general at least, God will bless 
his own truth just so far as it is faithfully, indie iously, and pray- 
erfully brought to bear on the comctouees of men. This happy 
state of mind proceeds from the habit of direct reference to the 
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si ae ; — , 
bible for truth, and motive, and direction. It springs from hav- 
ing early learned what is true, and right, and holy, and from hav- 
ing the soul inbued with the transforming, vivifying influence of 
such knowledge. 


Art. VIIL.—Norices or Recent Pupnications. 


Lectures on Systematic Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. By the late Groner 
Campseii, D.D. BF. R.S. Edin. Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen ; 
io which are added Dialogues on Bloquence. By Wititiam De Fenenon. 
Archbishop of Cambray. Edited by Eenry J. Ripley. Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Pastoral Duties in the Newton ‘Theological Institution. re- 
256 and 102. evo. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 1832. 


The high and well merited reputation of Dr. Campbell’s various 
writings is extensively known. FEfis lectures on systematic theolo- 
gy, make buta small part of the book before us. They are only six in 
number, und are of a moderate length ; but they are of great value. 
They do not, indeed, present to the student a system of theology, 
but they show him how he may become able to prepare one for 
himself. ‘They teach him, not what he must believe, but how he 
may ascertain from the sacred scripture what he must believe. 
The first lecture dwells on the study of natural religion, and the 
evidences of christianity ; the second maintains that the scriptures 
ought to be the first study, and that afterwards systems and com- 
mentaries may be occasionally consulted; the third and fourth 
teach * how the student ought to enter on the examination of the 
scriptures,’ give directions for forming an abstract of christian doc- 
trine and duties, and expatiate on the advantages of the method 
recommended 3; the fifth continues the same subject, and mentions 
some considerations tending to show how far the study of contro- 
versy demands our attention ; the sixth proposes a method of prose- 
cuting our inquiries in Polemic Divinity, shows the use to be 
made of scholia, paraphrases, and commentaries, and exhibits the 
danger of relying on human guidance in matters of religion. 

The Lectures on Pulpit Kloquence, constitute the principal part 
of the book ; and, as Professor Ripley well remarks in his judi- 
cious preface, they need no recommendation. 

‘¢ During the several years,’ he adds, “ in which [have given instruction in 
the department of pastoral duties, I have met with nothing so well adapted to 
prepare a student for the composition of sermons. ‘This, however, does not im- 
ply thatevery thing contained in these lectures is indispenable, or is in fact just 
as it should be. Some may doubt the utility of the author’s exact distribution of 
sermons into the various kinds which he mentions. Some,again, may fear that 
sermons executed according to his ditections would be like marble statues, grace- 
ful indeed, and polished, yet destitute of living expression. But of what system 
of directions on any subject, as used by abeginner, may not the same complaint 
be made? Shall the artist then refuse to study rules? Shall we have no books 
on rhetoric ? It requires no uncommon share of good sense either in a student 
or an instructor, least of all in the affectionate pastor, to derive the contemplated 


benefit from a system of directions, and, at the same time, to avoid the stiffness 
of scholastic rules. Experience will soon render the application of rules easy ; 
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and to the correctness which the study of rules may impart, will add a happy 
adaptation to the character and circumstances of men. For this adapts ition, as 
for true eloqucnee, ‘labor and learning may toil, but they will toil in vain. They 
cannot compass it. It must exist in the man:’ and it ean be cherished and per- 
fected only by his coming into coniaci with his fellow men. He must be a slow 
learner indeed who does notsoon discover, that one of ihe most important rules 
for preparing profitable sermons in the actual state of a minister’s people is, not 
to be so fettered by any rules respecting the choice of a subject or text, or res- 
ot ting the manner of discussion, as to be prevented from embracing a favora- 
rle opportunity for impressing re sligious truth. A correct acquaintance with the 
scriptures, a mind deeply imbued with their sentiments, good common sense, 2n 
affectionate solicitude for the salvation of men, an abiding sense of responsibili- 
ty to God, are the grand requisites for useful preaching. And did aman possess- 
ing these, never read Fordyce, Claude, or Campbell, he still might become 4 
highly valuable minister of the gospel. But of the utility of some helps in this 
part ofa minister's duty, who can doubt ? That helps have been seught to an 
extreme, is painfully evident from the fact that such books as Simeon’s Skele- 
tons and Hannam’s Pulpit Assistant, have found purchasers. The other ex 
treme would be, for an unpractised man to neglect all helps. A suitable medi- 
um is furnished by Dr. Campbell, whose directions proceed from a correct view 
of human nature, and are adapted to call forth and invigorate the mental powers 
of the preacher.” 

In these views we most heartily concur; and we hesitate not, 
to commend the perusal of the Leetures to every candidate for 
the christian ministry, and the re-perusal of them to all who have 
entered upon their high and holy work with a desire of being in- 
creasingly useful. 

The Dialogues of Fenelon concerning eloquence in general, 
and particularly that kind which is proper for the pulpit, are a 
valuable accompaniment to the Lectures of Campbell ; and it is 
by studying the two works in connection that the greatest benefit 
from each will be derived. 

The book to which we have now invited the attention of our read- 
ers, furnishes abundance of materials for extended discussion ; and 
this, to some extent, is the case with every important production on 
an interesting subject. But we do not deem it necessary on this 
occasion to protract our remarks. It is enough to say, and it is 
nottoo much, to say that this volume, the product of the good 
sense and erudition of Campbell, combined with the genius and 
classic taste of Fenelon, presents, in a lucid and happy manner, 
many of the most important rules and considerations, on a sub- 
ject of permanent and thrilling interest to every preacher of the 


gospel. 


Sermons and Sacramental Exhortations ; by the late ANprew Tuomson. Crocker 

& Brewster, J. Leavitt. 

Tue author of these sermons, though his name has been little 
known in this country in comparison with those of Chalmers and 
Wardlaw, stood for more than twenty years, by the general con- 
sent of his countrymen, at the head of the established Kirk of 
Scotland. For this high pre-eminence, he was not indebted to his 
distinguished abilities alone, great as they certainly were, but in 
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part to his station as pastor of St. George’s church in Edinburgh, 
and still more to the peculiar adaptation of his powers, to the ex- 
isting Circumstances of the Scottish Church. Dr. Thomson was a 
man of uncommonly strong native sense, bold, ready, and di- 
rect on argument; addressing himself to the minds of others on 
every subject, in a manner which commanded the respect of all, 
while it was level to the comprehension of the most ordinary mind. 
Previous to his settlementin the ministry at Edinburgh, it had been 
the policy of the town council of that city, to translate to its vacant 
parishes, ministers of considerable age and standing, from among 
the country clergy. With habits already formed in the early part 
of their ministry, it was difficult for such men to accommodate 
themselves to the taste and feelings of a refined and fastidious au- 
dience ; and the consequence was, that the clergy of Edinburgh had 
by no means that influence among the literati of the northern me- 
tropolis, which was demanded by the interests of evangelical re- 
ligion. Whentherefore Dr. Thomsom was called to Edinburgh at 
the age of thirty, with a style of preaching at once highly ani- 
mated, and argumentative, simple and dignified, pungent and yet 
concilating, the impression which he made on the minds of all— 
even those who had learned in the school of Hume, to despise chris- 
tianity,—was of the happiest kind. ‘Those who are acquainted 
with a work, entitled Peters’ Letters to his kinsfolk, written fifteen 
years since by Mr. Lockhart, now Editor of the London Quar- 
terly Review, will recollect the high eulogium extorted by the abili- 
ties of Dr. Thomson, from one who was equally his enemy in re- 
ligion and politics. Within a few years afier his removal to the 
parish of St. George’s, Dr. Thomson with a direct reference to the 
sentiments of the literati of Edinburgh, preached a course of ser- 
mons on Infidelity, which were afterwards published, and which 
have passed through a number of editions. ‘These are by far the 
most powerful productions of his pen, and their influence on the 
metropolis of Scotland has been great and permanent. He like- 
wise published a number of other volumes of sermons, of less 
general interest ; and the one before us has been compiled by his 
friends, from the manuscripts which he left behind him at his de- 
cease. . It contains twenty two discourses which may be taken as 
specimens of his ordinary style of preaching. A single extract is 
all for which we have room. 

‘There is a power and a magnitude, and a richness in the love of God towards 
those upon whom it is set, to which the love of the creature cannot even approx- 
imate, of which the imagination of the creature could not have formed any pre- 
vious idea, and which, even to the expericnce of the creature, presents a subject 
of inscrutable mystery—a theme of wondering gratitude and pratse. Man may 


love, man should love, man must love his fellows; but he never did and never 


can love them like God. His isa love that throws man’s into the distance and 
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the shade. Had he only loved us as man loves, there would have been no salya- 
tion--no heaven—no felicity for us—no glad tidings to cheer our hearts ;—no 
promised land on which to fix our anticipations—no table of commemoration and 
of communion spread for 2s inthe wilderness, to refresh us amidst the toils, and 
the languishings, and the sorrows of our pilgrimage thither. His violated law 
must have taken its course; the vials of his wrath must have been poured out; 
and everlasting, unmitigated ruin must have been our portion. But behold ! God 
is love itself; and his love in all his workings, and in all its influences, and in all 
its effects, can stoop to no parallel with the best and most ardent of human af- 
fections. Guilt, which forbids and represses man’s love, awakens, and kindles, 
and secures God’s. Death for the guilty is too wide a gulf for man’s love to pass 
over. God’s love to the guilty is infinitely “ stronger than death,” and spurns at 
all such limits, and smiles at the agonies and the ignominies of a cross, that it 
may have its perfect work. God, in the exercise of his love towards our sinful 
and miserable race, is concerned, where man would be unmoved, indifferent, 
and cold. God is full of pity, where man wou! frown with stern and relentless 
aversion. God forgives, where man would coudeuin aud punish. God saves 
where man would destroy. pp. 6&8—. 


History of the United States; to which is prefized a brief historica’ account ef our 
English ancestors, from the dispersion at Babcl, to their migration to America ; 
and of the conquest of South America, by the Spaniards. By Noau Wrestrr, 
LL.D. New-Laven: published by Durrie & Peck. price 50 cents. 

Ir is certainly fortunate for our country that so much talent and 
learning is employed in the preparation of school books. We 
have schocl geographies and school arithmetics from men whose 
attainments in their respective departments of authorship are of 
the highest order ; we have a spelling book from the lexicogra- 
pher whose work is a standard on two continents; and here we 
have in this little volume of history designed especially for schools, 
the result of studies which might have furnished a series of pon- 
derous quartos. 

Though this book is designed for the use of schools, it will be 
found a valuable addition to a library. ‘The well known learning of 
the author has enriched his work with materials which are not within 
the reach of all who think that they have read our history. Of 
the things which have come to pass since the war of the revolution, 
Dr. Webster has been a personal and close observer ; for that pe- 
riod the book is the result not of documentary investigation only, 
but also, to a great extent, of personal recollections. 


To Corkresronpents.—7'o a friend who asks ¢ 


whether we believe, that God 
does all to convert sinners, which is consistent with their free agency, we answer, 
No. Though this sentiment may seein to be implied in the former part of the 
sentence, (bottom of page 258 vol. iii.) yet atthe clase, the dispensation of the 
Spirit is especially said to be limited by the divine “ wisdom and benevolence,” 
not by man’s agency. : 


Our episcopal brother will see by referring to the passage, (vol. iii. LGU) that it 
was of “ many,” not the * English writers,” that we said, “they admit that apos- 


tolic churches were congregational.’ This surely is true. See Christian Spec- 
tator fur Dec. Losvu. 











